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PBEFACE 


In this second volume of our history is present- 
ed to the reader the history of the second sub-period 
of mediaeval Hindu history of India. As stated in 
the beginning of the preface to our first vol um e, the 
mediaeval Hindu period of Indian History extends, 
according to our view, from 600 a.d. to 1200 a. d. 
roughly, i. e. from the accession of Harsha, the last 
Buddhist Emperor of India to the death of Prithvi- 
raja, the last Hindu Emperor of India. This period 
of about 600 years curiously enough falls into three 
sub-periods of about 200 years each, in which appear 
on the stage of Indian history different sets of Hindu 
kingdoms. In the first volume we presented to the 
reader the history of the first set of Hindu king- 
doms led by the Varmas of Kanauj and the Ch&luk- 
yas of Bad&ml. Indeed, throughout the Hindu 
period, Kanauj in the north appears to have been 
the acknowledged capital of India and there was 
always a competing kingdom in Maharashtra strug- 
gling to divide imperial honour with it in the south. 
These first imperial Hindu kingdoms at Kanauj and 
at Bad3ml disappear about 800 a. d. with other 
kingdoms, and the second set of Hindu kingdoms 
come in, led by the Pratiharas in the north and the 
Rashtrakatas in the south. These again disappear 
about the end of the second sub-period, i. e. about 
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iooo a. d. and the history of this second set of Hindu 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this volume. 
A third set of Hindu kingdoms appear hereafter led 
by the Gaharwars of Kanauj and the later Clialukyas 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 
and their history will be given in our third volume. 

The most remarkable thing about the second set 
of Hindu kingdoms is that they are ruled by kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the Rajput 
clans which exist today in India trace their descent 
to kings who established their rule about this time. 
And hence this period is conspicuously characterised 
by the rise of Rajput families. We have consequent- 
ly given a second name to this volume, namely, 
the Pristine History of t he Rajputs ; and this 
volume chiefly contains the initial account of several 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of the 
Rajputs could not give this history in sufficient 
and well authenticated detail owing to the absence 
of the epigraph ic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, will be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to all those 
who admire the noble qualities of that heroic race. 

Who were these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled almost all European scholars and many 
Indian antiquarians. For most of the historians and 
researchers who have laboured to collect and inter- 
pret the epigraphic evidence relating to this period 
have been misled in this respect by the theory first 
put forward by Tod that the Rajputs are the 
descendant of the Getce and other foreign races. 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
century a. d. Kielhom, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as 
on their elucidation of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this history is chiefly based, have been 
misled by this theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs, and have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like §akas and Hunas, or 
in some cases aboriginal peoples like Gonds and 
Bhars of Central India. 

But the riddle of the appearance of the Rajputs 
on the stage of Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a. d. has to be solved 
differently. The history of India is nothing if not 
religious. The march of events and the change of 
social or political conditions in India are domina- 
ted by religious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
of Rajputs at this stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
plained by the nature of the religious events which 
took place in India at this time. Not only was the 
supplanting of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
KumSrila instrumental in reforming and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. d. but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known world 
under the influence of a new virile religion sent a 
shock through India and roused the forces of opposi- 
tion to foreign faith and domination among the 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward 
under this impulse from among the ranks of the 
orthodox Khshatriyas of what is modern RSj^utana 
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and Central India, where Hinduism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
about 750 a. d. the Guhilots of Mewad under Bappa 
RSwal, the Chahamanas of Sambhar under Samanta 
and the Pratiharas of MSndor under Nagabhata, 
as the reader will see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rajputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition were all 
orthodox Hindus worshipping 6iva, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient religion against 
the ferocious onslaughts of Mahamedan Arabs. 

In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered the arguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. And 
then we have given in chapters V and VI those 
arguments which strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of Vedic Aryans. The reader’s attention is parti- 
cularly drawn to the chapter on the exploded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire-born septs, which 
had been the principal support of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and which has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
-records of the very families which believe them- 
selves to be fire-born, 
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In the next Book IV we have given the history 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about this time and notably of the Guhilots of 
Me wad and the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory 
put forward by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of Mewad that they were Nagar Br ahmins 
and hence Mers or foreigners ! ! ! This theory suggest- 
ed by the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to Bappa. Rawal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the family. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at length, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are Solar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the Appendix. 
It may further be mentioned that the date of Bappa 
Rawal as traditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family, namely Samvat 191, was difficult of expla- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficulty will, it is 
hoped, generally recommend itself to our readers. 
Finally, the statements of Arab writers about the 
various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
together and explained in a special chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsang was with regard to the 
previous period. 

As In the first volume, we have in the last book 
(V) taken a general survey of the condition of India 
during this period, and dealt with several important 
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topics such as language, caste, religion, political 
ideas and administration civil and military. It is 
necessary to draw the special attention of the reader 
to the chapter on Kumarila and Sankara, two 
master-minds which gave to Aryanism its present 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was then formed and 
this religious upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
ling of religion, but also of the social and even 
political condition of the countiy. In fact, as stated 
before, the rise of the Rajputs was due to this 
religious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Kshatriyas or Rajputs could rule. 
These Rajput rulers were naturally of a highly 
religious turn of mind (witness Bappa Rawal and 
others) and were men of high moral character. 
They -were, what is strange to our sight, even 
abstainers from wine. Arab travellers have record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any one indulging in it was considered unfit to rule. 
This religious revival was instrumental in raising the 
moral fibre not only of kings, but of the people also 
and there being only one religion in the land, 
namely Hinduism, this period was according to our 
view, the happiest period in Indian history. In the 
last chapter, we have tried to show at length how 
this period was the happiest in many ways. In 
fact, in our Marathi edition of this history, we 
have styled it the history of the rise, the pros- 
perity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms ; and truly 
enough, this period is the period of the highest pros- 
perity of Hindu kingdoms, from which, in the next 
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period they declined and eventually fell. Why 
they did so, is a very interesting and difficult'ques- 
tion, which we shall have to deal with in our third 
volume. 

We look upon the Rajputs as undoubted descend- 
ants of Vedic Aryans of the solar and lunar race, and 
there was no third race or Vamsa, according to our 
view (namely the Agnivamsa) . In the Appendix, 
we have, therefore, re-published our paper read 
before the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. on the 
Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races in the Vedas, 
which will show how this idea of two races goes 
back even to ihe Vedas. Next, some important 
inscriptions are given in the original Sanskrit for 
the benefit of Sanskrit-knowing 1 eaders. A question 
raised by Mr. Rajawade, the well-known historical 
researcher of Maharashtra, about the ruling families 
of the Deccan in this period, is next examined , as 
he has doubted their being treated as Marathas. 
Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha's views on Bappa 
Rawal have been discussed in a special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent research and not 
embodied in this history have been noticed in a 
special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
ent colours the prevailing religions has been append- 
ed, and will be found as useful and interesting as 
the map appended to the first volume. 

This volume is printed in Monotype and effort 
has been made, as far as possible, to secure correct 
printing for which thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Naidu, 
the Monoty pte -operator of the Jagaddhitecchu press. 
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[ Indian printing, however, has yet to make good 
progress and an errata is yet a necessary evil 
which has to be tolerated by the reader. An 
index, prepared by Mr. N. N- Kulkami b. a., of 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr. M. R. Moghe b.a., ll.b., for 
the preparation of the index of the ist Volume, has 
been added which will facilitate easy reference. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn 
to the statement, given at the end, of contem- 
poraneous kings prepared for the period 750 to 
1000 a d. which will show at a glance what, kings 
ruled in the several kingdoms of India at any 
particular time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (800-1000 a.d,). Lastly I have to 
thank Dr. N. G. Sardesai l.m. & s., Manager, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency Poona for carrying the book 
through the press. 

Poona, 

February 15 , 1924 . 
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BOOK III. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 

CHAPTER I. 

THE RAJPUTS. 

With the beginning of the ninth century A. D., the face of 
Indian history completely changes. Aryan India and Aryo- 
Buddhistic India have ended and Hindu India, as it practically is 
at present, is presented to us. Buddhism has entirely disappeared 
from the land, except in a few isolated places like Magadha. While, 
in the map appended to the first volume of this history, the 
reader finds about three-fourths of India painted rose, being Aryo- 
Buddhistic, in the map appended to this volume, nearly the 
whole of India is painted soiled red, being Hindu. But if Bud- 
dhism has disappeared from the land, Vedic Aryanism too exists 
no more. The sentiment of aversion to animal sacrifice had 
been too deeply implanted in the Indian heart to allow the 
Purva MlmansS doctrine which supplanted Buddhism to remain 
long supreme. In fact Buddhism and Purva MimSnsS, so to 
say, killed each other. While respect for the Vedas revived and 
gained strength, respect for Vedic sacrifices was gone. The doc- 
trine of the efficacy of the Vedic sacrifices inculcated by the 
Purva MimSnsa no doubt gained credence for a time after the 
death of 'Harsha about 650 A. D.; but by 750 A. D„ the aversion 
to animal sacrifice had again asserted itself so strongly tfc&t 
Vedic animal sacrifices died again and died finally. Modem 
India with) its Hinduism does not countenimce those saricift$l 
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and the Purva MtmansS doctrine is dead so far, along with 
Buddhism which it killed. The founders of the first set of Hindu 
kingdoms generally signalised their assumption of royal great- 
ness by the performance of the ASvamedha; the second set of 
Hindu kingly families which now began to establish themselves 
were indifferent to these sacrifices. The new kings were devout 
worshippers of the Puranic gods now enthroned supreme viz., 
the five deities of modem Hinduism, Siva, Vishnu, Surya, Devi, 
and Ganesha and chiefly of the first. The Siva cult too of 
modem India is different from the same cult as it flourished in 
the previous period of Indian history. Its nature assumed a 
less revolting form and the offensive practices and the absurd 
doctrines which belonged to the Tantric worship of &iva of the 
days of Pushyabhuti, the founder of the Thanesar dynasty, were 
no more in vogue or obtained popular favour. Thus, religious- 
ly considered, modem Hindu India practically commences from 
about the beginning of the ninth century ol the Chris- 
tian era. 

One most prominent feature of this Hinduism, a feature 
which subsists to-day in all its strength, is the strengthened 
belief in the sacredness of the cow and the bull. The cow has 
been sacred indeed from Vedic times ; but Vedic ritual included 
the sacrifice of cows and bulls. The now strongly entrenched 
sentiment of Ahimsa, made the slaughter of cows and bulls even 
for Vedic sacrifices one of the five most heinous sins and even 
the maiming of cows came to be looked upon as sinful. Both §iva 
and Vishnu worships which were now enthroned supreme contri- 
buted to this strong belief in the sacredness of the bovine animal. 
The hull was sacred to Siva and the cow to Vishiju in his high est 
incarnation as Sri Krishna. That great root cause of the terri- 
ble conflicts between Hindus and Mahomedans acquired its 
supreme influence at this time, an influence which subsists 
to-day in all its strength. In all Hindu States the killing or 
maiming of cows and bulls is even to-day a heinous crime under 
the Penal Code. 

Socially also, modem Hindu India can be traced back to the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. Caste was till then not so 
exclusive as it is at this day, nor had castes sub-divided them- 
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selves into minor ramifications. The final overthrow of Buddhism 
and the inclusion of people who had previously professed that 
faith in the Hindu society probably led to the formation of 
sub-castes m the next sub-period within the main castes and 
though the modem sub-castes can not be traced back to the 
ninth century or rather the second sub-period of Me diae val 
Hindu India, the origin of it and its probable cause may be 
traced to that sub-penod, viz., the difference of local tendencies 
due to the conversion of Buddhists into Hindus worshipping 
Puranic deities. The food of the people again generally became 
vegetarian and the accentuation of this fact contributed its 
share to the formation of more sub-castes within castes in the 
next period. 

What is more remarkable still is that the language of the 
people too changed markedly from this time. The modem 
vernaculars of India arose about this time for reasons which we 
shall try to elucidate in a separate chapter. It is sufficient 
here to state that the history of the modem vernaculars of 
India can be traced back continuously to this period and not 
beyond it ; and hence it may be said, speaking historically, thai 
the modem languages of India began to be formed about thist 
time. While in previous centuries the ancient Prakrits Saura- 
senl, MagadhI, Maharashtrl and PaiSachi or their Apabhran- 
§as appear to have still been spoken, from the ninth century 
onward we find Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Panjabi 
appearing as new developed spoken languages of north, east, 
south and west India. 

But the greatest phenomenon of this period was t ; the rising 
into political prominence of new kingly families — families 
which subsist as kingly families down to this day. It may 
in fact be said that modem political Hindu India as it is 
to-day also commences from this period. This phenomenon 
is marked by Indian historians and Sir V. Smith among 
them proparly observes that the Rajputs about this time enter 
upon the stage of Indian history. The former kingly families 
are gone. The Guptas and the Vardhanas who were probably 
VaiSyas were the leading kingly families of India during the 
Aryo-Buddhistic period and there were foreign^ kingly famdjes 
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also such as the Yavanas, the Sakas and the Hunas. These gra- 
dually disappeared m the first sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatriya families then also who are 
described as Kshatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
rail themselves Rajputs and the Maitrakas of Valabhl or the 
Varmas of Kanauj in the north and the Chalukyas of Bad a mi and 
the Pallavas of Kanchl in the south are styled Kshatriyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about this time and new 
Kshatriya families arose all over India at this time which delighted 
to call themselves Rajputs, not a new name, however. And 
the wonder is that these Rajput kingly families subsist, though 
with diminished importance, as kingly families to this day. 
Indeed there are no other kingly families at this date in the 
whole world which can trace their pedigree back in a continuous 
line to the gth century A. D. For this reason alone if not 
for anything else, the Rajputs of India deserve a prominence 
peculiarly their own. 

But the Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a chilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately been realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
tory of this time which deserves as great a record in the history of 
the world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The Sisodias of Mewad and the ChShamSnas of SSmbar deserve 
the foremost mention in world’s history for chivalry and heroism, 
for the orthodoxy of their faith and for the persistence of their 
struggle against a foreign faith and dominion. In fact, the 
flood of Arab conquest which westward inundated the north of 
Africa and pouring even over the straits of Gibralter rushed into 
Spain and crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
pieces against the rock of the valour of the Franks on the banks 
<*f the Loire. The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fanaticism of a new religion, which rushed eastward 
and engulfed Mesopotamia, Iran, and Baluchistan and crossing 
the Indus submerged Sind in India received its shattering at the 
hands of the heroic Gehlots. Had it not been for BappS RSwal 
who justly deserves the veneration in which his name is held by 
the Rajputs and who can fitly be styled the Charles Martel of 
India, the whole of India would have fallen before the Arabs and 
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to use the eloquent words of Gibbon, professors of the Arabian 
faith might to-day have preached to a circumcised population 
in the city of Benares. But this fate was averted by the heroism 
of BappS Rawal and his Rajputs and it is refreshing to observe 
that his descendants throughout their long and glorious 
history down to this day have always upheld the banner 
of independence and of Hinduism against the Mahomedan con- 
querors. The last upholder of Svadharma and Svarajya in 
Indian history was a descendant of this hero viz,, Sivaji who 
fought with the Mahomedans in the Deccan and re-established 
the independence and the religion of the Marathas. 

There is, however, one great difference between the Aryans of 
the west and the Aryans of the east. The Spaniards re- 
mained in a deadly grip of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with the Moors on the banks of the Tagus in Spain when 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediately 
overthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the Arabs followed by the Turks remained similarly grap- 
pled in conflict for about five hundred years, near about the 
Indus, with the Rajputs, the Indo-Aryans. In this tug-of- 
war, however, the Rajputs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghans about the end of the 
third period of our history. Though the Rajputs preserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
in the sands and hills of Rajputana, India as a whole lay 
prostrate at the feet of the Mahomedan conquerers. The 
Mahomedans were not only not beaten back out of India as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of this country. 
Why unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of 
India failed is a question which the historian of Mediaeval 
Hindu India has to answer and we shall try to do so in the 
volumes which are now before us. 

Who are these Rajputs who arose at this time and for five 
hundred years at the least beat back the Mahomedan onslaughts 
and whence did they come ? We have already said that they were 
Indo-Aryans, the most chivalrous representatives of the Vedic 
Aryans of India. They defended their ancient faith with hero- 
ism and may well be called the defenders of the Hindu faith. 
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Were they new proselytes to Hinduism from the ranks of foreigners, 
the remnants of Huns and Sakas, of Yue-chi and Geetce 
as many European and native antiquarian researchers think ? 
We propose to discuss this subject at great length in this book 
as in spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the facial cha- 
racteristics of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
historians like Sir V. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs are the descendants of foreign peoples who invaded 
India about the sixth century A. D. 



CHAPTER II. 


THEORY OF FOREIGN DESCENT. 

Tlie Rajputs who now came to the front 'and who by their 
heroism diffuse such glory on this period of Mediaeval Tnrlia n 
History can not but have been descendants of Vedic Ary ans . 
None but Vedic Aryans could have fought so valiantly in de- 
fence of their ancestral faith. It is true that converts sometimes 
exhibit more virulence and more violence in the defence of their 
adopted religion but this is more by way of exception thar the 
rule. It is, therefore, natural to infer that these Rajputs were 
the descendants of Vedic Aryans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and L unar 
races of Kshatriyas, or as we have elsewhere interpreted the 
terms, that they were the descendants of the two hordes of 
Aryan invaders who in pre-historic times entered Tnr j ia by way 
of the Panjab and die Gangetic valley. Thirdly, anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at the time of the census 
of 1901 fully substantiate the claim of the Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. Their straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
statures unmistakably show them to be Aryans, as these character- 
istics of Aryan races have been marked all over the world. And 
many European observers like Nesfield and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about the truth of this claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as Aryans, as descendants of those ancient Kshatriyas 
who settled in India in Vedic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities! 
other European historians and scholars and many Indian antiqua- 
rians believe and maintain that the Rajputs who now began to 
figure on the stage of Indian history were the descendants of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re* 
search and the science of anthropometry were in their infancy. 
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were perhaps non-existent. But that historians like Sir Vincent 
Smith, after the discovery of so much historical material and the 
present progress of anthropometry, should still seek to forward 
the same theory is to be wondered at, nay, deplored. Set- 
ting .aside the conclusions of ethnology “ as of no use to the 
historian ” Sir V. Smith observes (E. H. I. 3rd Edn. P. 322) on 
the origin of the Rajputs," In thi splace I want to draw' attention 
to the fact, long suspected and now established by good evidence 
that the foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper 
Gangetic valley were not utterly destroyed m the course of their 
wars with the native princes. Many of course perished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of which no 
inconsiderable part is formed by their descendants. These 
foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the Yue-chi 
universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative power of 
Hinduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans or famiTiw; 
which succeeded in winning chieftainships were admitted 
readily into the frame of Hindu polity as Kshatriyas or Rajputs 
and there is no doubt that the Parjhars and many other fam ous 
Rajput clans of the north were developed out of the barbarain 
hordes which poured into India during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The rank and file of the strangers became Gujars and 
the castes ranking lower than Rajputs in their precedence. 
Further to the south, various indigenous or aboriginal tribes and 
dans underwent the same process of Hinduised social promotion 
in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, Kharwas and so forth emerged 
as Chandels, Rathors, Gaharwars and other well-known Rajput 
dans duly equipped with pedigree reaching back to the sun 
and the moon.” The extract is long but necessary to show how 
European scholars and historians interpret the appearance of 
Rajputs in the history of India about this time and how they 
treat the most famous Rajput clans of the present day, the 
Guhilots and the Rathors, the Chandels and the PratlhSrs, as 
inreality either barbarians (Huns etc.) or aborigines (Gouds etc.) 
m origin, in spite of their vaunted claim to Aryan descent. 

Whether these Rajput dans which play so brilliant a part in 
Indian history both in mediaeval and modem times are Aryan by 
<&ecent or Scythian or Dra vidian does not really matter in the 
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least. That they are a virile and a chivalrous people cannot 
be denied and their importance does not diminish by the sup- 
posed descent in their ancestry. But we are really concerned 
here with history, with the question whether this view of the 
origin of the Rajputs is historically correct. This view is sup- 
ported if not originated by some Indian researchers Hfe-a 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod's Annals of Rajastan. Mr. William 
Crooke who has just edited this famous history with notes 
based on up-to-date research thus observes in his introduction : 
" Recent research has thrown much light on the origin of Raj- 
puts. A wide gulf lies between the Vedic Kshatriyas and the 
Rajputs of mediaeval times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain that the origin of many clans dates from the 
Saka or Kushan invasions or more certainly from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 480 A. D. 
The Gurjar tribe connected with the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from which the 
higher Rajput families sprang. When these new c laiman ts to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would naturally be made to connect them 
with the heroes of the Mahabharata and the RamSyana. Hence 
arose the body of legend recorded in these annals by which a 
fabulous origin from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families ” (P. XXXI). Mr. Crooke farther on remarks 
" The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or Rajput depended 
on status rather than on descent and it was therefore possible for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes without any viola- 
tion of the prejudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it was necessary to disguise this admission of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. Hence arose the legend 
how by a solemn act of purification or initiation under the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vedic Rishis, the fire-bom septs were 
created to help the Brahmins in repressing Buddhism and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs known as 
Agniknla or fire-bom — viz., the Paramar, Parihar, ChSlukya and 
ChanhSn.” This long extract would also show how the latest 
English researchers do not believe in the generally accepted 
a 
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view of the Rajputs that they are th t e representatives of Vedic 
Kshatriyas and it also shows how the now generally accepted 
legeiid about Agnikula Rajput families is twisted into a support 
for the theory of foreign descent started by western scholars 
and antiquarians. 

We have tried in our first volume to refute many of these 
arguments. We have shown in that volume how Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s theory that the Gujars are foreigners (Khizars) 
who came along with the Huns in the beginning of the fifth 
century is baseless, inasmuch as it is admitted by even Smith 
that there is no historical evidence either of native tradition or 
foreign record to suggest, much less to prove that the Gujars 
came into India from outside about this time and further be- 
cause we find that the history of the Khizars proves that they 
never left their own country. We also showed that the characters 
of the two people are diametrically opposed. While the 
Khizars are stationary in habits and traders by profession, the 
Gujars are of roving habits and cattle-grazers by profession. 
It was also shown that the Gujars of India are distinctly Aryan 
by features, that their noses are more prominent than the noses 
of even Parisans, that in short the whole theory based on the 
premiss that Gujars are foreigners is mistaken for the Gujars 
are not foreigners and Scythians but are distinctly Aryans. Wo 
will, therefore, not repeat in this volume what we have urged 
already in refutation of this theory. We have also shown that 
foreigners like the Huns and the Sakas could not have left many 
descendants behind, that ruling races generally disappear when ' 
their rule is gone. We will, however, address ourselves in this 
volume to the second part of Mr. Bhandarkar's theory accepted 
by Sir Vincent Smith and Mr. William Crooke that it is esta- 
blished on good evidence that the Rajputs are the descendants of 
Gujars. In fact we may say that while we have refuted the 
second premiss of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s argument in our first 
volume, we will in this volume try to refute his first premiss. 
For Dr. Bhandarkar's argument may in syllogistic form be 
stated thus: "ist The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars ; 
2nd the Gujars are foreigners. Therefore, 3rd the Rajputs are 
the descendants of foreigners." We have already shown that the 
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Gujars are not foreigners but are true Aryans, and hence even 
if the Rajputs are descendants of Gujars they cannot be classed 
as Non-Aryans. But we go further and will prove in this 
volume that the Rajputs are not descended from Gujars but 
from Kshatriyas who may well be believed to be the representa- 
tives of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory has 
been elucidated principally in his papers on the Gujars (J. Bom. 
R. A. S. 1903) and on Foreign Elements in the Indian Popula- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXI) Many of his arguments advanced in 
these papers have been accepted by historians like Smith and 
Crooke from whom we have quoted above at length. These 
arguments have always derived a strong support from the tradition 
relating to the Agnikulas current among the Rajputs themselves. 
It is here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has already established that this tradition or myth of 
Agnikulas is indeed a myth, a creation and a modem creation 
of a poet's brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even historians like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like Bhandarkar and Johnson. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research by 
the example of this very baseless myth of fire-bom races which 
has so strongly supported the theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 

Gibbon, in explaining the doctrine of Transubstantiation, re- 
marks troly that in popular belief what is originally rhetoric 
becomes subsequently logic. Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un- 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such beliefs are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of solar and lunar origins of 
Indo-Aryan races is of very ancient date and even goes back 
to the Rigveda. This tradition, therefore, absurd as it is, has 
a historical importance and we have already elsewhere noted 
the inference derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
Aryans must have come into India in two different hordes, an 
inference first suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvarying character. The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas might thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it originated in a poet’s brain, nay it 
may be shown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply shown this but unfortunately western scholars have not 
su ffic ie n tly recognised the fact and drawn the necessary infer- 
ence from it. 

As is generally known, this story of four warrior having 
been tteated out of fire by VaSishtha was first told by Chand 
the bard of Rpthvirsj in his epic the PyifhvIrSj RSsS on the 
exploits of this last chivalrous Rajput king. The story shortly 
» fcat vfeoj $ is yorld was oppressed by Rikshasaa or Weak- 
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chas, VaSishtha created from his sacrificial fire four warriors in 
succession viz., first the Paramara, then the ChSlukya, then the 
ParihSra and when these could not destroy the Rakshasas, the 
terrible Chahomana from whom the poet’s hero PrithvIrSja 
was decended. This story along with the Rasa became by and by 
extremely popular and was eventually accepted by all Rajputs and 
what is strange by the descendants of these four clans themselves. 
Naturally the great historian of the Rajputs Col. Tod accepted it 
and incorporated it in his history. These four clans, it is now 
currently believed, cannot trace their pedigree to the sun or the 
moon as the other Kshatriyas do, but are fire-bom thus giving 
colour to the theory that these clans are really foreigners who have 
been transformed into Kshatriyas by the Br ahmins by a fiction 
of purification by fire. 

Now it will be a revelation to many to know that this story 
is not only a poet’s fancy but further arises from a misconception 
of even that fancy. For as a matter of fact it seems that even 
Chand himself did not wish to represent that these Kshatriyas 
were newly created Kshatriyas. For epigraphic evidence un- 
equivocally proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
the ninth century A. D., represented themselves as and were 
believed to be descended from the solar and lunar Vanrias. 
Thus the Pratihara clan which established its empire at Kanauj 
which Dr. Bhandarkar and others strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore foreign is distinctly said in a stone inscrip- 
tion of the 10 th century to belong to the solar line. This Gwalior 
Bhoja inscription is very important in this connection and 
states that the imperial PratihSras of Kanuaj were descended 
from Lakshmana brother of RSma, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakshmapa being Rama's Pratihara or door-keeper. As already 
stated we attach no value to such traditions except in so far as 
they represent the beliefs current at particular times. This 
tradition proves that the Pratihara clan was in the ninth 
century treated as solar in race. How can Chand then in the 
X2th century represent these PratihSras as Agnikulas ? Similarly 
the ChShamgnas are also said in records previous to Chand’S 
P|ithvlr5j RssS distinctly to belong to the same solar line. The 
Hanjha stone inscription (Ep. hod. II. p. xiy) gives the pf 
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ri.3HQtn3r.a-q from one Guvaka and to our mind clearly conveys that 
this clan is solar in descent. 

Mr. Harbilasa Sarda of Ajmere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
X903 on Prithviraj Vijaya — a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darbar of Prithviraj himself, shown that the poem de- 
scribes Prithviraj as born of the solar line. Hammlra Mahakavya 
again declares that the ChahamEnas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmere Museum. It is, there- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the Chahamanas were considered to 
belong to the solar line of Kshatriyas. The third clan Solankhi 
or Chalukya of Anahillapatan is, in epigraphs. records described 
as belonging to the lunar line. It must be remembered that the 
ChSlukyas of BadSmi were different from these. Here it is 
sufficient to state that these Chalukyas belong to the Bharad- 
vaja gotra and are so described even in the Prithviraj RSsS. 
Now this gotra of these ChSlukyas is given in an inscription of 
the Haihayas of Chedi. The Bilhari stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind. I. p. 253-9) states that Keyuravarsha Haihaya married 
NohaladevI, daughter of Avanivarman Chalukya of the BhErad- 
vaja gotra. This inscription which has been assigned to the 
beginning of the nth century A. D. gives a different version about 
the origin of these Chalukyas from that of the southern ChSluk- 
yas given by Bilhana as also by Eastern Chalukya kings and 
states that the first ancestor of these ChSlukyas was created out 
of the water in his handful by Drona BhSradvSja for killing 
Drupada , and hence belonged to his gotra. As BhSradvSja 
belonged to the lunar line, the ChSlukyas of BhSradvSja gotra 
also belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
the ChSlukyas were believed to belong to the lunar line and 
were also believed to be created by Droija, how can Chand in 
the 12th century represent these same ChSlukyas as created 
by VaSishtha from his fire ? 

These three clans, it is now admitted by researchers (see in* 
tr eduction by Mr. Crooke himselfio Tod’s Rajastan page XXXI) 
do not ' belong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the neces- 
sary inference from this is not drawn by them. If the Chs 
hamSnas and the PrStlhSras, the two most important dans wh<j 
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were supposed to be Gujars transformed into Kfhatriyas by 
purification, are proved to be no longer Agnikulas but on the 
contrary were bebeved to be solar in descent m the 9th and 10th 
centuries, does not the whole theory of foreign descent fall to 
the ground ? But this is not all. Even the fourth, the Para- 
maras are not Agnikulas as represented by Chand. In fact 
stone inscription records of these Paramaras from the 12th 
century though giving the origin of the Paramara- from the fire 
of VaSishtha, do not give the story of the Ras5, but an entirely 
different story. VaSistha is said therein to have created the 
first Paramara to chastise V isvamifra who was taking away the 
d’vine cow belonging to the former. The Udepur Pra§asti for 
instance (Ep. Ind I.) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the Paramaras is consequently Va&shtha. This gotra is still 
claimed by the Paramaras all over India and is also given by 
Chand. 

How can then the story given by Chand in the Rasa betaken 
to be a correct representation of the traditions prevailing in 
his time and in earlier centuries about the lineage of PratihSras 
and Chahamanas, of Chalukyas and Paramaras, and recorded 
even in contemporaneous poems ? The only explanation is that 
either the Prithviraja RasS is a forgery, a later work produced 
in Mahomedan times when inscriptions had been forgotten, or 
that the story as given by Chand in his poem is misinterpreted . 
The authenticity of the Rasa as a poem written by a contem- 
porary poet is questioned by Shyamaldas Pandya. Our 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss this subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the Rasa merely gives here a poetical imaginary story which 
has subsequently been taken to be a real story. These four races, 
we know, came to the front by their fights with the Mlechhas and 
hence have been brought together in this story. But it seems 
that the story even as given by Chand is misinterpreted and 
it appears that Chand did not intend here to set forth a third 
lineage for Kshatriyas viz., the fire in addition to the two well- 
known Puranic lineages the solar and the lunar. This is clear 
from the fact that Chand mentions only three lineages (i)the.. 
sojar (2) the lunar and (3) the Ysdava for the famous thirty-sex 
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royal families enumerated by him. He does not give the Agni- 
kiila lineage at all but assigns the four supposed Agnikula clans the 
ParihSra, the Paramara, the ChahamSna and the Chalukya under 
the old two or three lineages. The enumeration of the 36 Rajput 
families in the Rasa begins thus sr/% - fa l 'RJJR 

TO: l I ftrerc II Here it is clear 

that he puts the three Paramgra, ChahamSna and Chalukya 
under the three old recognised VamSas, the solar, the lunar and 
the Ysdava. We think Chand’s story has entirely been 
misconstrued. In describing the four warriors, Paramgra, 
Pratihara, Chalukya, and Chahamana as coming out of fire at the 
call of VaSishtha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
riors were heroes newly created by Vaiishtha. He simply wanted 
to convey that four warriors out of the already existing clans 
came out of the fire at VaSishdia’s bid to fight the Rakshasas. 

This story of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence from the 16th century A. D. along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic so much so that these four clans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records on stone represented 
themselves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completely 
that a new Chand viz., Surajmal Bhata of Bundikota wrote another 
Hindi epic poem in glorification of his patron's family the 
Chahamana dan in which he completed the mischief 
caused by this misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
VamSas for the Kshatriyas. In this VamSa-Bhgskara by Sfira- 
jamal of Boondi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of VaSish- 
tha given with greater detail, nay with the exact date when 
the first Chahamana warrior was created from the fire (the date 
comes to about 6632 B. C. being 3531 years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vamsas 
which now for the first time were enumerated as 

% ^arf^r»r, gar srfaffsrsfa. 

The Hsdgs of Boondi-Kota accepted the new VamSa assigned to 
them, by their poet and thus the myth of Agni-VamSa which at 
the earliest co mm enced in about 1200 A. D. became a l og ical 
fact in about 1700 A. D. when the four dans themselves accepted . 
a new VamSa for themselves. Col. Tod could not but believe 
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in this tradition and he set his final seal upon it by his well- 
known history of the Rajputs. 

Such is in short the story of this Agnikula myth, a story 
begun in a poet's brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the deluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated more vividly than in the exploding of this myth from 
stone and copper records of these clans themselves. And we now 
clearly see that no such story was really put forth by Chand and 
that these four clans* represented themselves as and were believed 
to be solar or lunar by race m the 9th to the 13th century A. D 
The theory of the foreign descent of these Rajput clans loses, 
therefore, its strongest support viz., the myth of purification by 
fire , though it may still be contended by the propounders of 
this theory that these clans might as well have affiliated them- 
selves to the solar or lunar race, as they are known to be Gujars 
from various records. We have, therefore, to examine the 
question whether there is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajputs are Gujars bv descent 


* Even the ParamSxas seem to be treated as solar race Kshatriyas, 
'or the ParamSxas among the Mar&thas who have the same Vasishtfaa 
gotra are treated as Solar-race Kshatriyas in their VamS&valis 




NOTE 

THE VALUE OF THE PRITHVIRAJA RASA. 


The Prithvuaja Rasa purports to bo a poem composed by Chand 
Bardai, a friend and contemporary oC Prithviiaja who lought tlio last 
battle of the Hindus with Mahomedans for independence on the usual 
battlefield of India viz , the plain of Panipat m 1191 A D. Kaviraja 
Syamaldas questioned the authenticity and the antiquity of this poem in 
a learned article published m J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol V (1887), pointing 
out many inaccuracies of date and even of the histones of "the several 
Rajput royal families of Rajastan and notably the fact that Samarasi 
king of Mewad, mentioned by the Rasa as contemporary and brother-in- 
law of Prithviraja lived many years after him and could not have fought 
along with him at Panipat. The recent editors of this poem (published 
by Nagarl Pracharmi GrantliamEla at Benaies 19x1) viz, Mohanlal 
Pandya and SySm Sunderdas, however, maintain that the poem is au- 
thentic and as old as Chand, the reputed contemporaiy of Prithviraja 
and have tned to answer the arguments adduced by KavnSja Syamaldas. 
Sir Vincent Smith has long ago recorded his opinion that the poem has 
little historical value (x88i and also Note E. I. H.). It is necessary to 
give our view on the subject here, inasmuch as a history of the Rajputs 
cannot proceed without the help of this great epic in the Hindi language 
and especially that of Prithvlraj must seek help from it. 

In our opinion the epic Prithviraja Rasa resembles the Malubh£rata in 
most essential points and especially in this question of its antiquity and 
authenticity. On this point truth lies half way between the two opposite 
views. While the nucleus of the pcom is authentic and ancient, the 
poem has been amplified at least by two additions. As we have shown 
in our book-the MahabhSrata MlmansS m Hindi-the present Mah&bliSxata 
is the second amplified form of the original poem of Vyasa (first amplified 
by VaiiampSyana) given us by Sauti Similarly it seems that Prithvl- 
rfija RSsS must have originally been written by Chand, then amplified 
by his son and again amplified by an unknown writer about the 17th 
century A. D. In many essentials too the two poems completely resem- 
ble each other. For example, the poet Chand is himself an actor in the 
plot of the poem in the same way as VySsa the poet of the great war is an 
actor in tie great war itself. Again Chand could not have been invested 
With mirkctilous powers (expressed in the epithet Bardai) like Vyasa by 
himself. It was either his son who invested him with these superhuman 
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powers or tlio last editor- And the poem is i dated by Chand to his wife 
just as Vai£amp§yana, Vyasa’s first disciple, recites his BhSrata to his 
patron king Janamejaya These facts make it imperative that Chand's 
original work must have been amplified by others at least twice 
That ( we must concede an original nucleus by Chand cannot possibly be 
demed This poem if fabneated by some unknown poet m the r7th cen- 
tury A. D. m the name of Chand, could not have attained that authority 
m Rajputana which the Rasa unquestionably enjoys In fact for the 
Rajputs the REsS enjoys an authority next only to the Mahabharata. 
The MahabhSiata centres round a terrible fight, so lovable to a 
Kshatnya and the Rasa too centies round the terrible fight which the 
Kshatriya warriors of modem India waged under Prithviraja with the 
Mahomedans for independence As Indian Kshatnyas love to trace 
their ancestry to some hero m the Bharata fight like the Greeks who 
loved to trace their origin to the heroes of the Iliad, so the present Ksha- 
tnya families love to believe that some one of their ancestors was present 
m the fight of PrrthvirEja with Ghon A spurious work cannot gam 
such popularity without the help of a nucleus of a generally popular well- 
known work of a popular reputed poet IX there had not been any poem 
of Chand Bardai m existence, an unknown poet could not have suddenly 
sprung a work upon the people under the name of Chand. Chand 
Bh 3 t like Vyasa must have been a well-known poet among the Rajputs 
and subsequent poets must have only taken advantage of his name and 
work and tried to make additions not out of their imagination solely but 
on the basis of popular legends which always gather round national heroes 
and national bards and national events. In this respect also to our 
mind the Rasa exactly resembles the MahabhErata and as an original 
nucleus of the Mahabh&rata composed by Vyasa is conceded by all, so 
we must concede a similar nucleus by Chand for the REsE. 

Thes<* subsequent additions to the RSsE, it is, however, difficult to sepa- 
rate as in the MahSbhErata, though certain considerations can be adduced 
which will tolerably assure us that particular portions are additions We 
have tried to indicate these considerations with regard to the Maha bha- 
rata m our book * The Mahabharata : a criticism \* but we cannot make 
a similar attempt for the Rasa which bemg in old Hindi is not as 
completely open to us for inspection. 

It is, however, certain that the poem m being amplified has made a con- 
scious attempt to imitate the Mahabharata and we would point out a 
few glaring examples of this conscious similarity In the first place the 
poem aspires to the same length as the Mahabharata viz., 100,000 Slokas 
which ponderous length appears to have become in India a traditional 
one. To write is the ambition of great poets and the 

REsE has partially succeeded m attaining this enormous length. Then again 

* Mohanla) interprets ^ as seven thousand 
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various outside legends have been incorporated into the poem, of great 
length, 'which of course is unavoidable if the poem is to reach its <i vowed 
portentous dimension The great cicdit again of this poem as at the Mahi- 
bharata is its numerous detailed and yet interesting dcsciiplions oi fights 
and battles. It is really difficult to describe ancient battles and much 
more difficult to invest them with different details which will invest each 
fight with an interest of its own There is again a conscious attempt to 
describe different scenes and incidents and especially the different seasons, 
{ the poetic artifice employed by the Rasa m giving a description 
of all the seasons together is indeed unique), to give an insight 
into different philosophies and into all kinds of knowledge, and to discuss 
the intricacies of government and administration and wordly life or Sansara 
which, while it imitates the Mahabhaxata, has a peculiarity and a beauty 
of its own establishing the claim of the poem to be called a great epic. 

But what seems most interesting and similar is the conscious effort of 
the poet to introduce riddles after the fashion of the Kuta Slokas of the 
Mahabharata and many of these riddles are based like those in the latter 
on number. The most glaring example of this is the Ananda Vikrama era 
in which all the dates in the poem are given. We do not believe with 
KavrrSja SySmald^s that the dates given m the Rasa are Wrong The inge- 
nious explanation of these dates given by Mohanlal Pandya appears plausi- 
ble since we find that all the Samvat dates given m the Ras& are mistaken 
by the same number 91 and this shows, as Mohanlal contends, that the 
poet has used a special era called Ananda Vikrama era which was either 
really in use or which the poet purposely invented It is necessary to 
quote here the two verses which give the poet's first date and which m our 
view axe riddle verses They are as follows * — 

srraj sRsr 1 frf^rcpsr srf^r 11 ’fcr- 

f%rr snritT 1 cjr%2r ter* ?pr 3F 11 ^ 11 

Now Ananda here is not Ananda as Mohanlal Pandya rightly contends ; 
it does not suit versification nor can Ananda (taking benefit of the poetic 
license to shorten the first syllable of Ananda) be poetically introduced 
here. But strangely enough the explanation given by Mohanlal does 
not also fit in as Ananda would simply mean less by nine not ninety-one 
as he tries to make out. Of course his view must be accepted that a new 
era has been constructed here which gives dates in the usual Vikrama 
era less by 91 ; but how to arrive at that figure from the word Ananda is 
a riddle. Then the next verse is equally a riddle. Mr. Mohanlal Pandya 
tnes to make some sense out of it {Vol. I p, 145) by introducing Brahma- 
gupta ; but firstly, srpp cannot lead to Brahmagupta ; secondly, 
Bo fax as is known, Brahmagupta never held that Yudhishthira preceded Vi- 
krama by it 15 years. The Indian astronomers all hold that Yudhishthira 
Saka at the beginning of the Vikrama §aka was 3044. It is the PurSnas 
notably the Bh&gavata, which hold that Yudhishthira preceded the corona 
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tion of Nanda by 1015 years. ( «RT I 

OTWpT 3 ) It 18 probably tMs verse from the 

Bhagavata winch Chand has m his mind when he introduces Nanda m the 
first verse and Dhannasuta or Yudhishthira in the second But it is still 
difficult to explain how Chand places 1115 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasuta and m what manner he forms his third Saka of Prithviraja It 
seems that rR jpjj means that the Brahmin poet has written 

this m a riddle after making calculations and that there is no reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astronomer. 

The view that Prithviraja Ras£ must have a nucleus by Chand him- 
self and that it is not wholly a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by the list of the 36 Royal Kshatnya families which is given by 
the Rasa and which cannot be so late as the 17th century The verse 

Ararat ffoqq re 1 wfa 11 ^ deed 

records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again m Samvat 1677 and may make this verse of the Rasa an interpo- 
lation of the 17th century A. D. (Even m this the Rasa resembles the 
MahabhSirata wherein as shown by us m Mahabharata Mimansa there is a 
prophetic reference to Udayana) But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date We will discuss the list of 36 Royal 
f amil ies in the next note and show that it cannot be of a date later than 
that of Prithviraja The question whether Samarasi was a contemporary of 
Prithviraja or not we do not mean to discuss here as we shall have 
to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortunately we have not come 
across the explanation which Mohanlal Pandya has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved m his note on this subject (Vol. I page 145) m 
the RasS. 


* If it were possible to make 0 guess, Nanda may stand for 
91 which perhaps was the period of the reign of the nine Nandas and 
not 100 as stated m PurSnas, 



NOTE 


THE 36 ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 

It seems certain tliat from ancient times the Rajputs consider them* 
selves as consisting of 36 Kulas or clans which arc allowed to givo and 
take daughters from one another. This confining themselves to a close 
group must have taken place about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third sub-period of the Mediaeval Hindu age, as we know that caste 
m the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-penod. For 
though the list oi 36 clans cannot be traced earlier than the poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana who wrote his 
RSjatarangim m 1148 A D. (VII 1617 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
m their pnde would not concede a higher position to even the sun). 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of Prithvl- 
raja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as wc shall presently 
show.’ Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlier than the 
R5s§. but he does not say how old this first list is , it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhala which are of later date, it appears that the list in the Rasa 
is really the oldest we have The third list is from KumarapSla-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. In short 
it seems that the Rasa first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
together with the number has become traditional inasmuch as the Rasa 
became to the Rajputs what Homer’s Iliad was to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the Rasa and we think that even the latest editors of 
the Rasa have misunderstood their meaning. We will first give the ver- 
ses here for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them. 

Tr% ni% np*T I SOT; u 

=sn§2TR 1 ots u 

fra ( ) W i *1W u 

‘srreteSE TftfR 1 nf tot u 

i tte nfc [in] ®r ns u 
[«n«r] w i n 


The few variations given above in brackets are taken from the copy 
c 
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of the Rasa we personally saw and inspected at the Udepur Museum 
Library. Now people generally and Tod and even Mohanlal Pandya 5 n 
the interpretation he has given m the recent edition of the Rasa enumer- 
ate x. Ravi 2 Sa6i and 3. Jadhava among the 36, But this inclusion 
would make the number more than 36 as we proceed to show. Let us 
take the list from the bottom so that we shall at once be able to see that 
x. Ravi 2 Sa&i and 3 Jadhava cannot be included. These names are — 

1 Kalachchhuraka 

2. Kavmisa (omitted by Mohanlal but not by Tod.) 

3 Raj ap ala. 

4 Nikumbhavara 

5. DhSnya-palaka (omitted by Tod but not by Mohanlal). 

6 Mata (omitted by Tod ) 

7. Kamasha (Kalasha) 

8 Gaura 

9. Hantata (omitted by Tod). 

10. Hula (Mohanlal wrongly interprets it as Huna). 

11. Kotapala 

12 Karattapala 

13 Dadhishat (Tod gives Didiot), 

14 Pratihara 

15. Yautika (Tod gives Pataka). 

16 Aniga (Tod gives Ananga) 

17 Saindhava 
18. Taka. 

19 Deora. 

20 Rosajuta (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

21. Rathoda 

22. Panhara. 

23 ChSpotkata. 

24. Guhilota (Cohilaputra) . [Tod mentions Gohil only.] 

2 5 Golnla 

26. Garua (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

27. Makavana. 

28. Doyamata. 

29. Abhiyara. 

30. Silara. 

31. Chhandaka. 

32. Chalukka. 

33. ChahuvSna. 

34. Sadavara 

35. ParamSra. 

36. Kakutstha. 

Now we need not detain the reader on the inaccuracies of Tod as he 
has made put a list of 30 only by omitting many and even after indu» 
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ding wrongly i Ravi 2 Sasi and 3. jadhava. Let us, however, see 
how Mohanlal is mistaken m including these. He has first omitted (2) 
Kavinisa which even Tod admits (20) Rosajuia and (26) Garua. It is 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of Rathod which has 
already one viz., Rao (and which itself may be treated separately). 
And Garua cannot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not It is thus that Mohanlal has been 
wrongly induced to add 1. Ravi 2 !§a&i and 3. Jadhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included m 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans m the sense the 
other names are For the chief importance of these clan names is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotxas are for Brahmins m respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry m the same clan, 
A Chalukka^cannot marry a Chalukka and a Chohan cannot marry a Cho- 
ban. Ravi, Sa£i and Jadhava, especially the first two are not clan names 
in this sense They are the names of races m which the 36 clans may be 
grouped. The Suryavamsa, the Chandravamsa and the YaduvamSa are 


the famous Vamsas of the Puranas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marriage There is no objectom for a Suryavamll 
to marry a Suryavamsi. As a matter of fact the Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kachhavahas of Jaipur are both Siiryavaiiisis but they 
do intermarry. The Puranas also do not show that Suryavamsa or Chan- 
dravamSa was prohibitive of marriage withm itself. Rama and Sita wore 
both Suryavamsi and so were Arjuna and Draupadi both Chandravamsi. 
In P uranic times the Kshatriyas were obsorvors of gotras only and Rama 
being of Va&ishtha gotra and Sltfl of Gautama gotra could marry. In 
modem times the Kshatriyas have adopted the clan system to deter- 
mine who cannot marry whom, and as we have already shown, it practi- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis The argument why Ravi, Sa6i 
and Jadhava cannot be treated as clans like the other names will, therefore, 


be clear and wc are certain that Chand merely indicates here the three 
great vam&as or races m which all the following 36 were to be grouped* 
The word vam£a used here only is of importance and has a meaning 
different from the same word used at the end 

The question may here be asked why the Yadu-vamSa has been 


separately counted when it comes under the Chandravamsa, But it 


seems that the Jadhava s weie always separately counted from the other 
Chandra vamsis. Even in the Rigveda, the Yadu-Turva§as are separately 
mentioned, the TurvaSas eventually disappearing. The Y&davas are 
again separately treated in the Puranas they having no right to be kings 
owing to the alleged curse of Yay&ti. They were probably still pastoral 
in habits and hence their separate mention. It is, therefore, not strange 
&at the Yaduvam&s are separately mentioned from the Chandra- 
vam&is. .Their clans viz.* Bhati, JadejS. and others can intermarry as 
has already been shown and hence it is evident that jadhava is not a clan 
like any of the 36. 
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It will be clear, therefore, that x Ravi 2, Sail and 3 jSdhavaThave not 
to be counted m the enumeration of the 36 families and the only way of 
making up the number is as shown above viz , by treating Garua, Rosa- 
juta and Kavmisa as separate clans. The same thing is clear from the 
fact that Surajmal author of Vam£abhfiskara treats Ravi and SaSi as races 
and not families when he numbers them as five instead of three, viz , the 
old four, Bhujabhava, Manubhava, Arkabhava, Sasibhava, and the fifth 
&uchibhava (fire-born) Bhujabhava means those created by BrahmS, him- 
self from his arms and Manubhava those born of Manu, while the Arka 
or Sun and Sa£i the moon are treated as the remaining two We have 
already quoted this verse of Suia]amal and we hold that there can be no 
possible doubt that Chand treated 1 Ravi 2 Sa£i and 3 Jadhava as races 
and not clans or families of which he has given the number as 36 

Now this list of the 36 cannot be dated in the 1 7th century A D when 
the RSsa is supposed to have been fabricated but seems to be as old as 
Chand Bhata of Prithvlraja's court We have the mention of many 
clans here which had no existence m the 17th century and Tod himself 
is in a difficulty as to their identity And many clans or families which 
were well-known 111 the 17th century # find no mention in the list. 
Thus Rosajuta, Ananga, Yautika, Dadhishat, Karattapala, Kotapala, 
Haritata, Kam&sha, Mata, Dhanyapala, RSjap&la and Kavmisa are diffi- 
cult to be traced , while Bhatl, fh&ia, Bais and other modem tnbes are 
conspicuous by their absence Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though then identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kachha* 
vaha and Sadavaia to Tuar by Mohanlal Pandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful whether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given m the Rfisa is very old in fact 
as old as the 12th century A. D 

We may here discuss the propriety of the identification of each tribe 
as given by Mohanlal m his edition of the Ras£ (Vol Ip 54), Chhanda 
is treated as Randel but this is probably a misprint for Chandel. The 
Rasa, sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form for Chandel.* Doya- 
mata as DSLhima is again doubtful; Aniga as Ananga is also obscure. Fari- 
hSra and PratihSra are both given an the list and must be distinct. Now 
which of the two is the Padhihar of Mandor ? That question is unsolved* 
KSrattapSla is certainly not KSthi who are not admitted to be one of the 
36 Ra/put families. KotapSJa is left unexplained and Mata cannot be 
j&t who are not admitted to be Rajputs. Lastly, Dh&nyapSla and 
RSjapSla are not identified. We may add that Garua who are omitted 
by Mohanlal may be said to be Gujara which in Prakrit would be Guar 
which by transposition becomes Garua. The Blra Gujars are a well-known 
family of Rajputs. Gujara and Abhlra or Ahlra are noted names of 
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Sudras and Vai&yas indeed but they have been taken as the names of 
certain kingly families which ruled over these people and which weie, 
however, Kshatiiya families. 

Before concluding, we may notice the argument advanced by many 
that after all Huna was admitted to be one of the 36 royal clans and thus 
the inclusion of foreign races as true Kshatnyas stands piovcd by ad- 
mission ; and state that Huna is not one of the 36 according to the enu- 
meration of the RasS- Ihe name given theie is Hula with short u and 1 
and not Huna. By no rules of transformation Prakrit or other can Huna 
become Hula. It may be argued that the mscnpiions do mention the 
marriage of Kshatriya kings with Huna princesses and that there is also 
mentioned a Huna kingdom in India xn the inscriptions ol the time. 
Both these facts may be admitted but they do not prove that the Huna 
kings were treated as Kshatnya kings. Kings then mauied and marry 
still wives from Vaa£ya and Sudra and even Mlechchha families but that 
does not prove that any of the latter were treated as Kshatiiyas. F01 
example some Rajput princes have taken even now Huna princevst.es 1, e. 
princesses from English or French or Spanish families. But none oi 
these people are, therefore, # Kshatriyas nor are the ladies themselves 
treated as Kskatriyas nor their progeny. And in Mahomedan times 
Rajput princesses were given in marriage to Mogul and other Mahomedan 
emperors and kings. But such relations do not establish the propo- 
sition that these Moguls or Mahomedans were treated or looked upon as 
Kshatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relations that the Hunas were treated as Kshatriyas. 

Who were the Hula mentioned among the 36 ? We arc not bound to 
answer the question for there are many unidentifiable names among the 
36 clans enumerated by Chand. In the Hindi census report of Marwar,. 
however, there appears a branch by name Hula of Sisodia Rajputs* 
This fact shows that there was and is still the name Hula current in Mare 
war (see report for 1891 and 1895 V6L III in Hindi, page 6). The name 
is taken as the name of a branch of Gubilots ; but probably they may b- 
a distinct clan and family by themselves. Any how the name appear 
ing in the list of 36 by Chand is Hula and not Huna and this has been 
verified by us even in the copy of the RSeSL in the Udepur library. That 
they were distinct from Hhna is further proved by the fact that among 
the clans which assist Bappa Rawal in his fight with Mahomedans are 
mentioned both Hfinas and Hulas (see Tod's Rajastan by Crooke Voi. I. 
p< *90). Although these catalogues of Rajput clans gathering frequently to 
assist the Gubilots of Mewad are of later date, they at least prove that 
Hala was a dan of Rajputs which was digerentiated from 



CHAPTER IV 


ARE THE AGNIKULAS GUJARS ? 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XL (1911) tries to prove that the so-called four Agnikula 
clans viz., Pratihara, Paramara, Chalukya and ChahamSna are 
Gujars (see his paper on Foreign Elements m Hmdu population). 
It is not difficult to show that this view is incorrect and in this 
chapter we propose to answer the arguments adduced hy him 
in this paper. 

The ancient Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
misunderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the inferences he draws 
in the beginning of his paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt that in Vedic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Aryan race with the Dravidian race which 
originally inhabited tins countiy. Among the Aryanr them- 
selves, caste was then rather a class distinction, the three castes- 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas freely intermarrying. But 
there was in this no mixture of races as the three castes were 
Aryan by race. When after settling in India these classes 
began to take Sudra wives, then only the fusion of races began 
and for a time this fusion was unchecked. The Nahusha epi- 
sode in the Mahabharata (Vana Parva Chap, 180) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture oi blood went on for a time.* 
But opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men with Sudra women, as the result of such mar- 
riages was found to be extremely unsatisfactoiy. Especially 
Pratiloma marriage with Sudras was found to be disastrous and 
thi6 view is embodied m the following observation of Manu 
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" A person bom of a non-Aryan woman from an Aryan man 
might be Aryan by qualities, but a person bom of a non- Ary an 
man from an Aryan woman is most ceitainly non- Aryan by 
qualities.-” In consequence Pratiloma marriage with Sudias 
was soon stopped and by imitation Pratiloma marriage among 
higher castes also. Anuloma marriages with Stidia w omen cr n- 
tinued to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yajnavall-j'a 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a §udra wife 
should not be taken, a prohibition began to be observed oven 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Megasthenes who lived in India about 300 B. C. 
He distinctly states that “No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege. ” (McCnndle’s Ancient India 
Megasthenes pp. 85-86). This shows that caste was already a 
water-tight compartment m the days of Megasthenes i. e. about 
300 B. C. How could then the Salcas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes ? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindus, they remained a distinct caste as is proved by the 
very fact that they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called Sakas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remained Magas 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the Sakas and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga Brahmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other Brahmins. 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A. D. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume. He says " the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste" (Vol. Ip. 60). Now 
here the exception noted by Megasthenes is not mentioned and 
caste appears now as an entirely confined body. Inscriptions, 
however, show that the Brahmins sometimes did marry Ksha 
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triya women especially when daughters of kings (see Vol. I p. 6x) 
and Kshatriya Idngs married daughters of Vai§ya lungs. The 
difference, however, in the result of such mar. 3 ages may be 
noted. In most ancient tunes the progeny of such marriages 
was treated as of the caste of the father as in the case of Vyasa 
and others. In later times an intermediate position v as assigned 
to the progeny and this led to the formation of intermediate 
mixed castes*. But later still, m the days of Harsha and sub- 
sequent centuries it appears from inscriptions that the progeny 
was treated as belonging to the caste of the mother. j This is 
at least certain in the case of Brahmins. For example we are 
told in an inscription of the Pratiharas that a Brahmin married 
a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife and the progeny of the 
Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brahmins while the progeny of 
the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar Kshatriyas From roughly 
the nth century onward, as we shall show m our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivarja 
text. This history of the development of caste (see Note) if 
borne in mind will dispel many of the doubts created by stories 
in the Puranas quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

With these preliminary remarks we now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes were 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tnbe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe m any connection, therefore 
it does not follow that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because Bana says in Harsha-chanta that Pratapavardhana the 
Thanesar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars were a foreign 

Smntis generally embody this state of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, however, which is contained in the 
Manu Smriti. This was to the efiect that if the wife was of the next caste 
onjy the progeny was to be treated as of the caste of the father. But this 
intermediate step soon disappeared and other Smntis do not contain this 
provision but declare the progeny to be of an intermediate mixed caste 
t Later Smr itis such as Vy^sa contain this provision which means 
further tightening of caste. 
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tribe allied to the Huns and came to India along with them. 
On this evidently fallacious argument Dr. Bhandaikar tries to 
prove that the Haihayas also were foreigners, simply because 
they are mentioned in the Puranas jilong with foreigners. 
" As the Haihayas are classed (?) with Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
Paradas, the Kambojas there can be little doubt that they were 
regarded as Mlechhas at about the 4th century A. D. when 
the Karivamsa was composed” (p. 19). This is certainly illo- 
gical, for we must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
Haihayas -were themselves regarded as Mlechchhas Though 
they might have taken the aid of Mlechchhas in their wars, they 
themselves cannot thereby become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the HanvomSa itself and 
all the Puranas agree in stating that the Haihayas and their 
ancient king Sahasrarjuna were Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
VamSa. Not only this, throughout Indian history and down to 
the present time the Haihayas are treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas. As shown m our hist Volume (p. 345) Iheir 
anthropometrical' characteristics are also distinctly Aryan*. 
While again the Haihayas are distinctly Aryans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatriyas, the Huns weie distinctly 
mentioned as foreigners and were treated as foreigneis by the 
orthodox Hindus. A Kshatriya recorded as marrying a Iluna 
princess in ancient days no more makes a Hun an Indian and a 
Kshatriya than a Native prince in those days marrying a 
Spanish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatriyas. The 
Huns were never treated as one of the 36 Royal families as we 
have already shown m our note and Dr. Bhandarkar like many 
others is mistaken in looking upon them as Kcbatrfyas. With these 
unavoidable further preliminary observations which are, however, 
necessary, we proceed to examine one by one the case of the four 
Agnjkulas whom Dr. Bhandarkar believes to. have boon Gujars, 

1 ”?1" t 1 - -»■ n * - — - 

Dr. Bhandarkar mentions here the unnecessary fact that the K&ya- 
Prabhus claim descent from Sahasrarjuna, Perhaps this is intended 
to hint that these Piabhus too are foreign by race. But at is clearly 
proved that the KSyastha Prabhus are Aryans by their features as also 
by their tradition. Perhaps Dr. Bhandarkar does not 'wish to leave Out 
any higher caste from his theory of foreign descent. 
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even though this also would not make them foreigners For 
Gujars as stated many a tune before are not foreigners but are 
anthropometncally Aryans with the best Art' an noses and are 
historically the Vaisyas of the Vedas and the Smritis. 

The first and foiemcst supposed Agmkula tribe is the Prau- 
hara to which the Imperial Pratihaias of Kanauj belonged. 
Now Dr. Bhandarkar admits that they never call themselves 
Gujars in their inscriptions, that their names are Aryan names 
like Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and so on, that they represent them- 
selves 'n their inscription*, as Surya-V amSis, that even Rajaie- 
khara a noted poet in their tune calls them Raghukulatilakas. 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhandarkar to examine 
carefully the arguments which appear to show them as Gujars. 
Instead of that, he twists these facts themselves into arguments to 
hold “ how wonderfully soon ioreign tribes were assimilated with 
the Hindus and were even treated as Kshatriyas and solar race 
Kshatriyas ” ! ! ! As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Hindus of the 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against the 
amalgamation of varnas as they are now; and Dr. Bhandarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujars must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. 1911). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
explained ? The first argument adduced is that a minor Prati- 
hara dynasty ruling in the south-east of modem Jaipur territory 
calls itself Gurjara Pratihara in an inscription found at Rajor. 
Now since the Pratiharas of Kanauj never call themselves 
Gujars, these Pratiharas call themselves so, sunply to distinguish 
themselves from other Pratiharas, and the method of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country -of residence. As there are N agar and Kanojia 
Brahmins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these Pratiharas call them- 
selves Gujar Pratiharas because they inhabited the Gujar country. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has himself shown here .that this part of the 
country was and is inhabited mainly by Gujars. Nay, t his part 
was alone called GurjaratrS or Gujarat in those days and Dr. 
Bhandarkar is right when he says that Gurjaratra in the 8th and. 
9th centuries was not modem Gujarat but southern Rajputana 
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extending up to the south-east part of the present Jaipur 
State. It is, therefore, not at all strange that these PratihSras 
m order to distinguish themselves call themselves Gurjara Pra- 
tihara from the country they ruled or resided in and not be- 
cause they weie themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial Pratiharas cannot be looked upon as Gujars on the 
basis of this inscriptions! statement*. 

But Dr. Blrandarkar has adduced the further argument that 
these PratihSras of Kanauj were called Gujars by the Rashtra- 
kutas in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the Rastra- 
kQtas and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the Rashtrakuta grants rcier to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed were the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also the Arabs speak of the kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. But does this fact prove 
that the longs of Kanauj weie Gujars by caste ? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas docs it prove that the 
Mahomedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans Turakada 
from their first fight with the Turks viz., Mahmud of Ghazni; 
does that show that every Mahomcdan that came to India 
whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste ? 
The argument is in short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts which distinctly show tliat the PratihSras were Ssrya- 
Vam§i Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arabs of Sind 
were on the east bounded by the Gurjaratra country which was 
then the name of South Rajputana and as the country was ruled 
by the PratihSras it was hut natural that the Arabs called the 
country and the king by the name of Juzr and indeed the 
Rastrakiitas too called them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy js the argument based on the legend of tu-= 
Pratih&ra origin given in certain inscriptions (p. 24 ditto) viz. 

* The phrase Gurjara PratihSra need not be interpreted to mean Pr&ti- 
hetaas who were Gurjaras but should, be interpreted as Pratiharas of the 
Gurjara country. 
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a certain Brahmin had a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife 
and the progeny of the Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brah- 
mins while the progeny of the Kshatiiya wife became Padhihar 
Rajputs. " The marriage of a Brahmin with a ICshatnya 
woman with the result as noted in this inscription is curious 
and can only be accounted for as being of foreign importation.” 
Such marriage with such resuH, as shown in the beginning of 
this chapter is not curious but is normal ; but even if it were, 
that it should be treated as an argument for the foreign 
extraction of the Pratiharas is certainly very curious. In this 
manner indeed, any inference can be drawn from this legned, 
the inference e. g that these people were cannibals and so on Thus 
so far as Pratiharas are concerned we find that all the three 
opposing arguments which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar adduces are in- 
effectual and cannot weigh against the tacts which show that 
the Imperial Pratiharas were Rajputs. Having thus far refuted 
Dr. D. R. Bhandaikar’s strong case we will proceed to examine 
the case of the second supposed Agnikul? clan, the Chalukya 
or Solankhi. 

Dr D. R Bhandarkar admits that theie is no eptgraphtc evi- 
dence in their case but he argues that " since Gujarat of to-day 
bears this name since the Chalukyas occupied or conquered the 
country, if the Chalukyas had not been of Gujar extraction, it is 
inconceivable how this province came to be called Gurjaratra 
when it was till their advent known as Lata ” (p. 24). Now 
there is no doubt that Gujaratra in the 8th and 9th or even 10th 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of that period show. Lata was not, however, the name of the 
whole of modem Gujarat. It was the name of southern 
Gujarat i. e. Surat and adjacent parts. Cential Gujarat was 
Anarta while northern Gujarat was sometimes called Sarasvata 
Mandala though all the three were sometimes called Lata. Now 
it seems that these three parts have latterly acquired the name 
Gujarat because of the Gujarati language and not because of the 
establishment of the Chalukya rule. The modem languages of 
India, as we have already observed, arose about the 9th century and 
the language of these parts generally assumed the modern Gujarati 
form. How old the Gujarati language is and how r old the word 
5 
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Gujarati is, it is difficult to deteimme. For while the word Maha- 
r5sh.tr I as the name of a language is as old as Vararuchi of the 
ist centuiy B.C. the word Maharashtra as the name of a country 
is much later, certainly later than Varaha Mihira of the fifth 
century AD. It is, therefore, not difficult to suppose that 
Maharashtra assumed this name for the country from the com- 
mon language namely modern Maharashtrl, Similarly it would be 
proper to believe that the name Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But that question does not really concern us; whatever may be 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertaining to the province, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the Chalukyas were 
Gujars by caste. The names of countries arise m different 
ways and stick for extremely different reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Norman conquest 
and yet the Normans were not Angles. The Angles themselves 
were au insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the name of the country has remained Angle-land ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France when the 
Franks were no longer masters and had been entirely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and affinities. So also in India the English called the 
eastern districts of the Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
natik when they were not ruled by Camatik kings and when 
even the language was not Camatik ; but they simply conti- 
nued the name given to the country by the Marathas who 
looked upon the whole of southern India as Karnataka. It is, 
therefore, extremely illogical to argue that the Chalukyas were 
Gujars because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going on to the third supposed Agnikula clan the ParamSras, we 
find that Dr. D. R Bhandarkar is at a loss to find any argument 
which could make these also Gujars and is driven to observe that 
though we do not know to what race they belonged it is morally 
certain, that they were of foreign extraction. It is for the first 
time we read of moral certainty in a case like this where there 
are no considerations of morality m discussing the lace of a people. 
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The reader vvfll leave Dr D R Bhandarkar to his moral views 
and will hold with us that there is no proof or argument to 
show that the Paramaras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the case of Chaha- 
manas or Chauhans to prove whose Gujar extraction Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is at the worst pams and begins from some old 
Sassanian coins found in the north-west of India and ends with 
the Himalayan Siwalik hills. The whole argument savours so 
completely of the Pickwickian method of research that it is a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R Bhandarkar’s capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it We are certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his theory of the foreign or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdity of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparently based 
on pure imagination. 

Certain coins have been found in Northern India on which 
is read the legend Sri V2sudeva Vahman in Nagari characters 
and in Pehlvi “ Takkan, Jabulistan and Sapardalakshan.” 
First Dr. D R. Bhandarkar to suit his purpose reads Vahman as 
ChShman “ because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so close to each other that one might be easily mis- 
taken for the other.” ” And Chairman, it need scarcely be said, 
stands for Chahamana (ma lenghtened into ma) so that Vasudeva 
of these coins is a ChShamana and since Vasudeva is mentioned 
in Prithvlraja Vijaya as the founder of the Chahamana family 
of Sakambari, that founder must be the same as the ChShman of 
these Sassanian coins. “ RajaSekharaSs Prabandha-ko§a also 
gives one VSsudeva as the founder of the Chahamana family 
for whom he gives the date 608 V. E.” This date is a serious 
difficulty in establishing the identity of these two Vasudevas. 
But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. He naively observes 
that the ko§a gives a date which is rather early and the proper 
date to be assigned appears to be 627 A. D. concluded from the 
type of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parveiz 
KhuSru. So Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar cannot only change letters but 
also dates to suit his theory, but what is still more strange is that 
he tan change the race also at his sweet will. Cunningham held 
that Vasudeva of the coins was a Hifoa and Prof. Rapson thinks 
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that he wah a Sussaiuan (from the legend of tlw ( oms as also (ruin 
their type) But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that he was a 
Khazar why he alone knows. It is sufficient to place this 
whole argument before the reader in detail to enable him to come 
to the conclusion that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has faded signally 
in showing that the Chahamanas were Gujars. 

But the greatest mistake which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town of 
Ahichchhatra and the country Sapadalaksha in the Siwalik hilly 
region of the Himalayas. He has in fact in doing so distorted flic 
natural course of Indian history and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatnyas, as moving south from this place But how 
can we believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilly re- 
gions into India even if they were Gujars ? If Gujars were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Panjab and not 
go to the difficult Himalayas to settle. As a matter of fact 
history and tradition tell us that Brahmins and Rajputs went 
into these sub-montane inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Panjab, in consequence of the inroads of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same way as many took shelter 
in the sands and hills of Rajastan. Tt is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hills as the original habitat of either the 
Rajputs or the Gujars. The identification of Sapadalaksha 
with Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhaps the 
current explanation whqn. the original and correct explanation 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
PurSna giving the list of countries in India about the 9th century 
A. D. and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. Sapadalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
or five countries and the first of them is Sskambhara or the land 
of the ChauhSns. It is also given to Karnataka and to Mewad 
and also to Varendu which is not identifiable, but which proba* 
My* means the Delhi region*. When the coins noticed by 

* Or it might mean the region about Multan for Al-Masandi relates that 
around Muftaa these were one hundred and twenty thousand towns and 
villages (Elliot I p. *3). 
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Dr. D. R Bhandarkar mention Takkan, Zabulistan and Sapar- 
dalakshan they probably mean the Pan] ab with Ghazni on the 
west and the Delhi provmce in the south-east which three proba- 
bly comprised the territory ruled by Vasudev Vahmau, a 
Sassanian king. In any case SapSdalaksha does not indicate I J 
lakhs of hills but i J lakhs of villages and this number is tradi- 
tionally assigned to Sakambhara, Mewad, Delhi and Karnataka 
as the evidence of the Skanda Purana conclusively proves. 

Ahichchhatra again is wrongly placed in the Himalayan re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North Pafichala 
as mentioned in the Mahabharata and Cunningham has properly 
identified it from Hiuen Tsang's description with Rampur. 
The words “ being flanked by mountain crags” need not suggest 
the Himalayas at all and this Ahichchhatra was properly enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The Pafichala country is famous in 
Vedic literature as the residence of learned Brahmins. It was also 
the country of the valiant Pafichala Kshatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the Chaha- 
mana family is said to have come from Ahichchhatra. The 
Chahamanas did not take the word Sapadalaksha to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places but it was a word denoting a number 
of villages which comprised their territory. Again Karnataka 
or Dharwar was called Sapadalaksha because it contained 
that number of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to Dharwar. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from this word used for 
KamStaka viz., that the habitat of the Chalukyas like that of 
the Chahamanas was also the mountain region called SapSda- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and the whole theory which he has built on the wrong identifi- 
cation of Ahichchhatra and SapSdalaksha is to say the least mis- 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar^ attempt 
to prove that the four supposed Agwkula clans were Gujars has 
signally failed and his theory must be abandoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer has already poin- 
ted out that SapSdalaksha meant the Sambar country though he 
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thinks Ahichchhatra should be identified with Nagore in Marwad. 
Whether the Chahamanas came from Rampur or were originally 
of Nagore, it is certain, that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that they were Gujars and we shall not further dilate upon 
this untenable theory oi the foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and accepted by Jackson and 
Smith. We will instead m the next chapter indicate the positive 
arguments which m our opinion go to prove that they are the 
representatives of the ancient Vedic Aryans of India. 



JNU1&. 


THE SKANDA PURANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA WITH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY, 

The MahJbhSrata list of countries or rather peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian history preceding the Christian era. Varaha Mihira’s list 
is similarly important for the fifth century A.D , while Hiuen Tsang’s 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list of 
countries m India (not peoples) m the Skanda Purana, KumSra Khanda, 
Chapter 39 which is equally important for Indian history and gives us pret- 
ty accurate information about the 9th century A D This Parana can 
clearly be assigned to the 9th or 10th century from this very list , as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the 9th century and which mostly subsist to this day, though there 
are many names which axe unidentifiable. Below are specially marked 
those names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
villages and there is no vagueness about them though in many cases the 
numbers are palpably unbelievable. But some numbers are corroborated 
from inscriptions of the time and we must recognise the fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages by tradition. 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the political condi- 
tion of India in the 9th century A. D. We first have Nepal with one 
lairh of v illages and immediately next naturally comes Kanyakubja with 
36 lakhs. This shows that the Kaaauj empire was at its height, an ex- 
tensive empire covering Oudh, the Gangefcc valley, part of the Panjab 
and Gwalior territory and the valley of the Jumna. Now this number 
of villages of Kananj is also mentioned in the Prabandha ChintSmani. 
What GSjanaka is, which next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in the usual fashion of the Pur&aas facts and fictions axe jum- 
bled together in order to make up the total of 96 erores and 72 lakhs of 
villages, mi exaggeration befitting the Fur&nas, for the whole of India* 
The® comes the G&uda country or Bengal with 18 lakhs which mem- a 
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territory half of the Kanauj empire which is not impossible. Next we 
have Kamarupa and Oddiyana or Orissa with the same extent as Kama* 
rupa or Assam z. e 9 lakhs or half of Bengal or Gauda. The same extent 
is assigned to Dahala or Bundelkhand which is described as Vedasaxxijna 
meaning probably that it consisted of four parts* Next wo have Jalan- 
dhara and Lohapura or Lahore each with the same number of 9 lakhs* 
Next we recognise Ratarajya or the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas with 
7 lakhs of villages and we are reminded of the 74 lakhs Rattapadi men- 
tioned m inscriptions of this and the preceding period. We, hereafter, 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the number assigned is ii or Sapadalaksha. We 
have already explained how Dr Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
m interpreting the name and how he identified it with the hilly range 
at the foot of the Himalayas called Siwahk lulls. This list in the Skanda 
PurSna clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Supadalaksha countues viz , Varendu, Atilangala, Sayam- 
bhara, Mcdapata, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad), 
Tomara, Karnata and Pungaia, followed closely by Malava which is 
assigned the exact figure 1 lakh 15 thousand and 180. One of these may 
be the Siwahk region though we are not certain about it but at any rate 
the word Siwahk need not be derived from 1 J lakhs of lulls in that region 
The next important countries which we recognize are Gurjaratra 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Saur&shtra 55000, Lata 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana 16000. Here the form 
used is Gurjaratra and it is distinct from Lata* Moreovci , Gurjaratra 
appears to he yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Pur&no, is not latei than the nth century A* D. 

The extent of Kashmir given in this list is 68000 which is corroborated 
by Kashmir iccords as already observed in our Vol. I. Then follow 
many countries which are traditional though imaginary and must come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as RkapUda and others. But we can 
identify Kamboja, Kabul, Ko6ala (C F.), Vidarbha, (Berar) with 5 lakhs 
or 2\3 of Maharashtra, VardhamEna (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly Mulastb&napura 25000. In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into which India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lakhs of villages, 
36000 velEkulas are also mentioned which wc interpret as meaning so 
many Kos of coast lino and cne is reminded hore of the fact that oven in 
the days of Alexander, the length of the coast line of India was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants* 

Before concluding, we may give here the mountains and rivers of India 
as enumerated in this Skanda Purina in imitation of the Mah&bhSxata 
which apparently it has an ambition to equal. These are given in thb 
same chapter 39 the Kum&ra Khanda* The chief mountain ranges, 
or Kulaparvatas as they are called hero also, arc the same <j»ven vi# 
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Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, SuktimSn, Riksha, Vindhya and FSnyatra. 
The first four are the ’well-known Eastern Ghats, Malaya, Western 
Ghats, and Girnar. Riksha is the Aravali range while Vindhya is the 
well-known range that stretches across India. But PSriyEtra is difficult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the south of which lies the 
Kaumara Khanda ; and from it rises the Veda — Smriti and other rivers . 
This description does not assist us much though we suspect that Pari- 
yatra now is some portion of the Western Vindhya range. The NarmadH 
and SarasS properly rise from Vindhya but how can Satadru and Chandra- 
bhagE rise from the Riksha range * Rishikulya and Kumari rise from 
the §uktiman mountain of Kathiwar. The Tapi, the Payoshm, the 
Nirvmdhya, the Kavcrl, the Krishna, the Veni, the Bhimarathx rise from 
the Sahya which must be interpreted as including the Satpura. And 
strangely the Godavari is conspicuous by its absence. The KritamalE 
and the Tamraparn! nse from the Malaya Mountains while the Tnianu 
and the Rishyakulya nse frdm the Mahendra. Probably the writer or 
recaster of the Parana had not much acquaintance with northern or 
southern India and was a native of Gujarat or Malwa as he has described 
the Stambha (Kharubayat) , Prabhasa, Avanti and Nagara Tlrthas with a 
fulness which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity with them. 
With these remarks we give the Skanda Purana list of countries below: 


1. Nivrit 4 crores. 

2. BElEka croies. 

3. SEhanapura 1 J crore. 

4. Andhala 4 lakh. 

5. NepSla 1 lakh. 

6. K&nyakubja 36 lakh. 

7. G&janaka 72 lakh. 

8. G&uda 18 lakh. 

9. KEmarfipa 9 lakh. 

10. DEhala 9 lakh. 

11. K 5 ntipura 9 lakh. 

12. Lohapura 9 lakh. 

13. Pambipura 7 lakh. 

14. RataxEja 7 lakh. 

15. HariyEla 5 lakh. 

16. JDrada 3$ lakh. 

17. MSchlpura 9 lakh. 

18. OdcbyEna 9 lakh. 

19. Jalandhara 9 lakh. 

20. Bambhanavahaka si lakh. 

2 1. Nllapura 21 thousand. 

22. Amala ilakh. 

23. Varendu Sapadalaksha 

24. Atilangala ix thousand. 


25. Malava x, 18, 180. 

26 Sayambhara Sapadalaksha. 

27. MevEda Sapadalaksha. 

28. Vagun 88 thousand. 

29. Gujaratra 77 thousand. 

30 Panduvishaya 70 thousand, 

31. Jahahuti 42 thousand. 

32. Kashmira 68 thousand. 

33. Konkana 36 thousand. 

34. Laghu Konkana 1,600. 

35. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

36. Kachchha 36 thousand. 

37. Saurashtra 55 thousand. 

38. LEtadesha 21 thousand. 

39. Atismdhu 10 thousand* 

40. Asvamukha 10 thousand* 

41. EkapEda to thousand. 

42. Suryamukha 10 thousand. 

43. Ekabahu 10 thousand. 

44. SafijEyu 10 thousand. 

45. Sivadesha io 1 

46. KElahayafii ^ 

47. Lingodbfajfc 

48. Bhadra ; 
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49. Devabhadra 10 thousand, 

50. Chata 36 thousand. 

51. VirSta 36 thousand. 

52. Yamakoti 36 thousand. 

53. Komaka 18 crores. 

54. Tomara SapSdalaksha. 

55. KamEta SapSdalaksha. 

56. Pingala SapIdaJaksha, 

57. Stnrajya 5 lakh. 

58. Pulastya 10 lakh, 

59. Kamboja 10 lakh, 

60. Kosala 10 lakh. 

61. BSlhika 4 thousand. 

62. LankS 36 thousand. 


63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64. Kirata 1$ lakh. 

65. Vidarbha 5 lakh. 

66. Vardhamana 14 thousand,' 

67. Sinhala 10 thousand. 

68. Pandu 36 thousand. 

69. Bhayanaka 1 J lakh. 

70. Magadha 66 thousand. 

71. Mulasthana 25 thousands 

72. Y&sana 40 thousand. 

73. Pakshabahu 4,000, 

74. Kngu 60,000. 

75. Varendeka 30,000. 



NOTE 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD RAJPUT 


The Rajputs pnde themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
belonging to the Vedic Aryan race. Unfortunately native writers impelled 
by bigotry and even by ignorance, owing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
during the Aryo-Buddhistic penod gave-up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practices and turned Buddhists, have expressed an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as to invoke a question- 
able statement in the Purfcpas to the effect that in the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatriyas nor VaiSyas (for the Vaifyas also, even in 
greater number, had turned Buddhists) but only two Varnas Brahmins 
and Sudras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same tame 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the Pur&nas are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations m the Pura- 
nic texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists. It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist which show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the qth century A. D. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usually used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
np double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one, but it is well to 
remember that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Many examples 
may be given but the very word Brahmin will suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highest Varna or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
Brahma or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty of 
supplying water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
WO rd Br ahmin now-a-days often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it that a Brahmin meant Babarcki, Bktstt, BM- 
ihari). In this way the term Rafput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or kings bom of mothers of lower castes. 
But that this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
fallowing disquisition. 

At Alwar it was stated to us by some Pandits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated in a verse of the 
Paa&u* Smite " ffwi&S&wrrat Wft* Tftm it may be 

stated at once that there is no such line in the ParSiara Smiiti 
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territory half of the Kanauj empire which is not impossible Next we 
have Kamarupa and Oddiyana or Onssa with the same extent as Kama- 
rhpa or Assam e 9 lakhs or half of Bengal or Gauda. The same extent 
is assigned to Dahala or Bnndelkhand which is described as Vedasamjna 
meaning probably that it consisted of four parts* Next we have Jalan- 
dhara and Lohapura or Lahore each with the same number of 9 lakhs 
Next we recognise Rataraj y a or the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas with 
7 lakhs of villages and we are reminded of the 7J lakhs Rattapadi men- 
tioned m inscriptions of this and the preceding period. We, hereafter, 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the number assigned is ij or Sapadalaksha. We 
have already explained how Dr Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
m interpreting the name and how he identified it with the hilly range 
at the foot of the Himalayas called Siwalik hills This list m the Skanda 
PurfLna clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Supadalaksha countries viz , Varendu, Atilangala, Sayam- 
bhara, Medapata, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad) , 
Tomara, Kam&ta and PungaLa, followed closely by Malava which is 
assigned the exact figure 1 lakh 15 thousand and 180 One of these may 
be the Siwalik region though we are not certain about it but at any rate 
the word Siwalik need not be derived from i£ lakhs of hills m that region 
The next important countries which we recognize are Gurjaratra 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, SaurEshtra 55000, Lata 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana 16000. Here the form 
used is Gurjaratra and it is distinct from Lata* Moreover, Gurjaratra 
appears to be yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Purana is not later than the nth century A. D. 

The extent of Kashmir given m this list is 68000 which is corroborated 
by Kashmir records as already observed m our Vol I Then follow 
many countries which are traditional though imaginary and must come 
m a list of Indian countries, such as Ekapada and others. But we can 
identify Kamboja, Kabul, Ko£ala (C P.) t Vidarbha, (Berar) with 5 lakhs 
or 2^3 of MahSrEshtra, Vardhamana (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly Mulasthanapura 25000* In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into which India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lakhs of villages. 
36000 velakulas axe also mentioned which we interpret as meaning so 
many Kos of coast line and cne is reminded here of the fact that even m 
the days of Alexander, the length of the coast line of India was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants* 

Before concluding, we may give here the mountains and rivers of India 
as enumerated m this Skanda Purana m imitation of the MahEbharata 
which apparently it has an ambition to equal. These are given m thi* 
same chapter 39 of the KumEra Khanda. The chief mountain ranges, 
or Kulaparvatas as they are called hero also, are the samp viz 
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Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktiman, Riksha, Vindhya and PSxiy&tra. 
The first four are the well-known Eastern Ghats, Malaya, Western 
Ghats, and Gimar. Riksha is the Aravali range while Vindhya is the 
well-known range that stretches across India* But Pariyatra is difficult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the south of which lies the 
Kaumara Khanda ; and from it rises the Veda — Smriti and other rivers . 
This description does not assist us much though we suspect that PSn- 
yatra now is some portion of the Western Vindhya range The Narmada 
and Sarasa properly rise from Vindhya bnt how can Satadru and Chandra- 
bh&ga rise from the Riksha range > Rishikulya and Human nse from 
the Suktiman mountain of Kathiwar. The Tapi, the Payoshni, the 
Nirvmdhya, the Kavcrl, the Krishna, the VenI, the Bhimarathl nse from 
the Sahya which must be interpreted as including the Satpura. And 
strangely the Godavari is conspicuous by its absence. The Kritamala 
and the TSmraparni nse from the Malaya Mountains while the Triianu 
and the Rishyakulya nse frOm the Mahendra. Probably the writer or 
recaster of the Purana had not much acquaintance with northern or 
southern India and was a native of Gujarat or Malwa as he has descnbed 
the Stambha (Khambayat), Prabhasa, Avanti and NSgara Tlrthas with a 
fulness which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity with them. 
With these remarks we give the Skanda Purina list of countries below: 


1. Nlvrit 4 crores. 

2. BSLlaka croies. 

3. SShanapura i£ crore. 

4. Andhala 4 lakh, 

5. Nep&Ia 1 lakh 

6. Kanyakubja 36 lakh. 

7. Gajanaka 72 lakh. 

8. Gauda 18 lakh. 

9. Kamarupa 9 lakh. 

10. DShala 9 lakh. 

11. Kantipura 9 lakh. 

12. Lohapura 9 lakh. 

13. PSmblpura 7 lakh* 

14. Ratar&ja 7 lakh. 

15. HariySla 5 lakh. 

16. Drada 3J lakh. 

17. M&chTpura 9 lakh. 

18. Oddiy&na 9 lakh. 

19. JSlandhara 9 lakh. 

20. Bambha navShaka si lakh* 

21. NUapura 21 thousand. 

22. Axnala xlakh. 

23. Varendu Sapadalaksha 

24. AtilSngala it thousand. 
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25 M 51 ava 1,18,180. 

26. Sayambhara Sapadalaksha. 

27. Mevada Sapadalaksha. 

28. VSguri 88 thousand. 

29. Gujaratra 77 thousand. 

30. PSndu vish aya 70 thousand, 

31. J ahahuti 42 thousand. 

32. KashmXra 68 thousand. 

33 Konkana 36 thousand. 

34. Laghu Konkana i,6oo. 

35. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

36. Kachchha 36 thousand. 

37. SaurSshtra 55 thousand. 

38. Latadesha 21 thousand. 

39. Atisindhu 10 thousand. 

40. Asvamukha xo thousand* 

41. Ekap&da xo thousand. 

42. Snryamukha 10 thousand. 

43. Ekabahu xo thousand. 

44. Safijayu xo thousand. 

45. Sivadesha xo th*#8EEa 

46. KUahayafij^^ 

47. Lingodbh^Va^-^fio&diisah^ ' 

48. Bhadxa rfi'itfi&u&and. 
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49. Devabhadra 10 thousand. 

50. Chata 36 thousand. 

51. Virata 36 thousand. 

52. Yamakoti 36 thousand. 

53. Romaka 18 crores. 

54. Tomara Sapadalaksha. 

53. KamSta Sapadalaksha. 

56. FingaJa Sapadalaksha. 

57. Strfrajya 5 lakh. 

58. Pulastya 10 lakh. 

59. KSmboja 10 lakh. 

60. Kosala 10 lakh. 

61. BSJhika 4 thousand. 

62. LankS. 36 thousand. 


63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64. Kir&ta i| lakh. 

65. Vidarbha 5 lakh. 

66. Vardhamana 14 thousand; 

67. Sinhala 10 thousand 

68. Paadu 36 thousand. 

69. Bhayanaka i£ lakh. 

70. Magadha 66 thousand. 

71. MulasthSna 25 thousand; 

72. Y&sana 40 thousand. 

73. Pakshabahu 4,000. 

74. P&hgu 60,000 

75. Varendeka 30,000. 



NOTE 


THE MEANING OP THE WORD RAJPUT 


The Rajputs pride themselves on being Kshatnyas of noble descent 
belonging to the Vedic Aryan race. Unfortunately native writers impelled 
by bigotry and even by ignorance, owing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
during the Aryo-Buddhistic period gave~up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practices and turned Buddhists, have expressed an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatnyas and go so far as to invoke a question- 
able statement in the Pur&pas to the effect that m the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatnyas nor Vaigyas (for the Vaigyas also, even m 
greater number, had turned Buddhists) but only two Varnas Brahmins 
and Sudras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same time 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the Puranas are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations in the PurS- 
nic texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists. It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist which show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the pth century A. D. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usually used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
np double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one, but it is well to 
remember that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Many examp les 
may he given but the very word Brahmin will suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highest Varna or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
TtraVima. or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty of 
supplying water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
jiynrm the word Brahmin now-a-days often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it that a Brahmin meant Babarcht, Bkisti, Bht- 
ihari\. In this way the term Rajput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or kings bom of mothers of lower castes. 
Bnt tha t this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
following disquisition. 

At A] war it was stated to us by some Pandits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated in a verse of the 

PaiSlaxa Smriti u Nowit may be 

stated at on c e that there is no such line in the Parnia r* 
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as it is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has this line 
it is plainly an interpolation There is also this contradiction of this sup- 
posed statement of FarSiara that the author of Stidra-Kamal&kara looks 
upon Ugra as one who is popularly known as Rajput. An Ugra is the 
son of a Kshatnya from a Shdra woman and the author of Sudra- KamalS- 
kara adds the explanation ^ “ An Ugra 

is called Rajput m the spoken language.” Now this view is also 
wrong but it undeniably shows that the text of Par&gara quoted above 
is spurious* 

Rajput is a word which is indeed used sometimes in common parlance 
to denote the illegiti ma te sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the word is used so far 
back as the MahabhSrata in a good sense In that ancient epic it indi- 
cates a Kshatnya generally (t^ WPFTT TT^Tg^T JTfRWT: I 

but often times not an ordi- 
nary Kshatriya but one who is descended from a crowned king. It is 
sometimes urged that the Amarakosa does not give Rajaputra as 
a synonym of Kshatnya. This is true but the Amarakoia cannot claim to 
be an exhaustive dictionary and even if a word is not given in a 
Koga or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning Words m dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word Rajaputra has been used m 
the sense of a Kshatriya in hundreds of places m the MahSbharata. One 
instance of such use in the MahabhSrata will suffice. Other Slokas might 
be quoted using the word Rajput in the same or higher sense even in the 
Mahabharata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from Santiparva AdhySya 64 shows that Rajaputra 
is often^ used in the simple sense of a Kshatnya 

1 <t*tt t^r %r 1% 11. 

Rajaputra is very often used m a higher sense also, nay even the word 
R&japutr! is often nsed in the Virata Parva in addressing DraupadI, 
wliere the sense ‘daughter of a long’ does not appear to be intended, 
but merely a high-born Kshatnya lady It may further be noted that 
Bhavabhuti of the 7th century A.D. uses the word R&japutrl m addr essing 
Kausalya where the same sense is intended, viz., not the daughter of a 
long ; but merely a high-bom Kshatnya lady, BSna in the Harshacharita 
similarly uses the word Rajaputra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word Rajaputra occurs in PSjgrini where a 
sense somewhat different from RSjanya is intended to be conveyed by 
it. The, Sutra is very important and clearly shows that the word 


* The ParSSara Smriti is intended for the Kali age and if it had intended 
to preach that there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali age, it could not have 
contained many provisions specially prescribed for the Kshatriyas, 
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Rajaputra has been in use since even the days of Panini. It is used there 
not in its etymological or literal sense but it plainly has an acquired 
individual meaning The sutra is as follows : 

( 4 _2 ‘ 4 1 ) This precedes another Shtra dW 
( 4" 2 -39 ) and means that where the sense of collection is 
intended the affix or ^ is to be added to these words. Thus 
Raj aka would mean a collection of Rajas ; Raj any aka would mean 
a collection of Raj any as or Kshatnyas and RSjaputraka would mean a 
collection of Rajputs. Now it is not necessary here that Rajanya and 
Rajaputra should have different senses, for Panmi is more concerned with 
words than with meanings However, this point apart, it is clear that 
Rajaputra is not used here in its literal sense i. e son of a king for a collec- 
tion of sons of a king would be meaningless It may be used in the sense 
of princes generally as one may speak of a collection of many princes 
i e. sons of different kings. In short m our view this sutra does not 
show that the word! Rajaputra has only a literal sense or has any bad 
sense m it. On the contrary as stated above it shows that RSjaputra 
may mean something more than a Rajanya or ordinary Kshatriya i. e. 
a high-born Kshatriya, one who not only belongs to the varna or caste of 
a king but is bom in a kmgly family. It seems that the word is often 
used in this sense m the MahSbharata though it is also often a synonym 
of RSjanya which means an ordinary Kshatriya. 

It is at least certain from Paruni and from the MahabhlLrata that the 
word is an old word in use from thousands of years and not a word which 
came into use m the 9th century A D (as some believe) and does not 
mean an illegitimate son or a mixed-caste man. Even in BSna’s Haxsha- 
chanta the word is used in the sense of a high-born Kshatriya. BSna’s 
use of the word is good proof of the fact that the word is not a new word. 
How and why it came into prominence in about the nin th century or the 
the tenth or even eleventh may be explained as follows. After the ex- 
pulsion of Buddhism from India, caste began to stiffen gradually till it 
became rigid in the third sub-period of our his tory as we s hall show in 
our third volume We may anticipate a little and state that every caste 
began to limit its field, especially for purposes of marriage, to families 
which were known to be pure and unnuxed. That there were kingly 
families in India m the 7th century which belonged to the Kshatriya 
varna is undisputed from the statements of Hiuen Tsang quoted in our 
first volume. But Kshatriyas had t u rned Bud dhi sts by scores and lost 
touch with the Aryan practices pertaining to Kshatriyas. Such families 
were now rigorously excluded. And further dis ta nce made it difficult 
to determine the exact nature of the caste purity of families and it became 
the tendency not only among Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and 
VaiSyas also to form sub-castes based on provinces, sb that the question 
of the purity of families residing in distant provinces might not arise 
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Hence it is that about the beginning of the nth century Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract where the Kshatriya kingly families were chiefly 
gathered And the status of Kshatriya was naturally confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatnya kings within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends, bro- 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule The 
word RSjaputra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirty- six 
royal families of Kshatnyas were enumerated, marriage within which 
group was considered proper We need not wonder that those families 
were chiefly confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoining 
portions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
first volume shows, Hinduism was very strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the people, Kshatn- 
yas and Rajputs outside these limits were looked upon as not un- 
doubted Kshatriyas And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
tral tract Rajputs and the Kshatnyas of Bengal apd ttu Deccan arose. 
It must be noted that Rajputs who have now given their name Raj- 
putana to this central tract can all trace their descent step by st p 
to some known king ruling m the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. It 
may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the 9th century or even the 12th may be 
reckoned at this day by thousands. The Rajput has thus preserved the 
purity of his race unquestionably from the 8th century onward down 
to this day m a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
mins in India, or any people in the whole world. 

Inspite of the extreme purity of race which the Rajputs have pre- 
served through nearly a thousand years of their history, it is indeed 
almost a mystery, how the myth could arise that in the Kali age there 
were only two varnas viz , the Brahmins and the Madras, a myth which 
has so banefully influenced writers of commentaries on the sacred texts 
of Smritis This mystery will, however, disappear if one looks at the 
religious map appended to Vol. I These writers of commentaries and 
treatises on law belong to the south and Buddhism prevailed far more 
extensively in these parts and even in the north than in the middle land. 
The Kshatriyas m these parts had also contracted marriage relations with 
Non-Aryan local tabes more extensively than those m the middle 
land. The Kshatriyas of the south, the Marathas, consequently 
lost communion with the Kshatriyas of RSjput&na when caste became 
rigid, as also the Kshatriyas of the east and the north The Kshatriyas 
of Bengal and Oudh had contracted marriage relations with 
the Khasas and other Mongolian races of the north. The orthodox 
Kshatriyas, therefore, of the middle country excluded these Kshatriyas of 
the east and the south from their fold ; and to this day they still adhere 
to their unwillingness to form marriage relations with Kshatriya familie s 
of the south and the east. 
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The Brahmins had not turned Buddhists in any great numbers and had 
not lost touch with the Vedas and the Vedic sanskaras or practices. The 
other two varnas on the other hand had become Buddhists in thousands 
and had lost all touch with the Vedic religion When* Buddhism being 
overthrown, these came back to Hinduism, most of them had forgotten 
their gotras and had no knowledge of the gayatn and they were naturally 
looked upon as Sudras. They still adhered to certain practices of their 
own and kept their distinctness as Kshatnyas and Vai£>as. The bigoted 
Bra hm i n s could not assign to the descendants of PulakeSin and others 
who had performed the most orthodox Vedic sacrifices, the status of Ksha- 
tnyas in the newly constituted Hindu society and gradually the opinion 
gained strength that m the Kali age there remained only two varnas the 
Brahmins and the Sudras, and found expression m the Pur&nic text 
When this happened is not quite clear but that it is 
an interpolation of a date later than the 10th century A. D and that it 
arose in the south or the east cannot be gainsaid. The existence of 
Kshatriyas m the south was never disputed in the ist century A. D. as 
may be seen from the expression ^IcRT in one of the Nasik 

cave inscriptions of Gotamiputra (Ind. Ant- p 37) which means tc who 
crushed the pride of Kshatriyas.” It is wrongly stated here that “ these 
Kshatriyas are the native Indian princes of Raj pu tana, Gujarat and Central 
India.” These parts were never invaded by Gotamiputra. What the epithet 
means is that Gotamiputra SStakarru who was a Sudra and who came from 
Dhanakataka had humbled the pnde of the Kshatriyas, of course, of the 
Deccan itself. There were Kshatriyas in the Deccan itself at that time viz., 
the Rashtrakfitas and others and one need not go to R&japutSna of the 
modern day to find Kshatriyas in the ist century A. D. Then again we 
know that there were Kshatriyas in the Deccan and the South in the 7th 
century A. D. Not only Hiuea Tsang describes the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and the ChSlukyas of BadSmi as Kshatriyas, but the stone and copper re- 
cords of these families distinctly state that they had performed A§va- 
medha and other Vedic sacrifices and that they claimed to be Kshatriyas 
e. g. in the epithet inscribed on the walls of a temple at 

Madura. It seems, therefore, certain that the theory that there were no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not arisen till the seventh century A. D. 

This theory again is contradicted" to our mind by the Para£ara Smriti 
itself which is specially intended for the Kali age. In this Smyiti various 
texts give special provisions for Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas. If indeed in 
the Kali age there were no Kshatriyas and VaiSyas where was the 
necessity of making the special provisions intended for these varnas V 
The Smriti does not contemplate, therefore, the non-existence of 
these varnas and as this Smriti may be assigned to the 7th or 8th century 
one may infer that this view had not arisen yet. The Par 5 £ara Smriti 
to our mind belongs to the south as the sanctity of the Setu Tirtha is 
specially extolled in it. But whether it arose in the south or the north* 
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it certainly does not look upon Kshatriyas as non-existent in the 
Kali age 

The Sudra Kamalakaxa was composed at Benares and by a Deccani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of the south and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogue looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and east, not m the 
9th and xoth centuries but later, as we shall show that mamage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that this view arose in later centuries and it arose in the east and 
the south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pnde themselves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as XJgras and the theory further grew that Kshatnyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further ; but we may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view of later growth that there were no Kshatnyas 

in the Kak age. The text R^TRT: is historically speaking an 

interpolation At best it must be explained by interpreting it to wsan 
not that there would be no Kshatriyas in the Kah age throughout, but 
from some time in later centuries when the Kali age would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kshatriyas do exist still and that the Rajputs are the purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a high-born Kshatnya. 
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THE GOTRAS OF THE RAJPUTS 

Having examined the evidence which is supposed to prove that 
the PratihSra and other Rajput tribes were Gujars originally, and 
found it insufficient to establish the conclusion that these tribes 
are foreigners, we will proceed to sketch the evidence which goes 
to show that the Rajputs are the descendants of Vedic Aryans* 
And the first item of evidence which presents itself to us is the 
fact that the Rajputs have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
those laid down in the Vedic Sutras and have carefully preserved 
their memory to this day. The gotra and Pravara system as 
laid down in the several Sutras of the Vedas preserves among 
Indo- Aryans the memory of descent in a manner not to be wit- 
nessed anywhere else in the world. The Indian Aryans who pro- 
fess the Vedic faith have to recite at every religious ceremony, 
their gotra and Pravara before beginning the ceremony and in 
this way the memory of the Vedic ancestors from whom the 
reciter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation. The Brahmins of India have thus kept up the 
memory of their descent for at least 3000 years t. e. from the 
time when the Vedic Sfitras were mostly .composed and possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before which time the Vedas were probably 
composed. The Kshatriyas or Rajputs too have kept up the 
memory of their gotras religiously and tenaciously. In fact 
epigraphic evidence extending over two thousand years shows 
that the Kshatriyas and the Rajputs were careful and proud to 
record their gotras in their inscriptions. And the gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the present day are the same as 
those mentioned in their ancient records on stone and copper 
and we may, therefore, well behevethatthe Rajputs are the 4 ^ 
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scendants of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Thus the gotras of the sup- 
posed Agnikula clans are from their gotrochchara recorded by 
Col. Tod, (the word gotrSchSra is probably wrongly used here 
by Tod ; it should have been gotrochchUra which means the 
recital of one’s gotra) are as follows : the Chahamanas are of 
the Vatsa gotra with five pravaras ; the ChSlukyas are of the 
BhSradvSja gotra with three pravaras and the Paramaras are of 
the VaSishtha gotra with three pravaras. (The Pratihara’s gotra 
has not yet been ascertained from inquiry or from record.) 
Now the same gotras are mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of the Para* 
xnSras is thus mentioned in the XJdepur PraSasti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line-qf^rg-ifl- 
Trq q 5 T% WR#: U in the Patanarayana in- 

scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the Paramaras all over Lidia 
whether in the Deccan or in Rajputana still possess the same 
gotra. The gotra of the Chalukyas again is mentioned in the 
Haihaya record already noticed while the gotra of the Chaha- 
manas is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
Vol. LV. p. 41) in the linens g*r |. The 

■gotra of the Rathodas is Gautama while that of the Guhi- 
lots is Baijavapayana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras professed 
by these Rajput elans and it may, therefore, well be inferred 
that both the possession of gotras and their continual recital 
and remembrance to this day go to support if not to establish 
their descent from Vedic ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is sought 
to be impeached on the ground that when these Rajput clans 
were transformed from barbarians into orthodox Kshatriyas 
about the sixth or seventh century A.D. they took these gotras 
from their Brahmin Purohitas ; and the rule as given in the 
Sfitras that the Kshatriyas are to use their Purohitas’ gotras ( 

tmftQ is quoted in support of this view. Now this is an* 
other example of how wrong ideas arise by misconception among 
ourselves and how such misconceptions of some of our own Pan- 
dits lead astray western scholars and antiquarians. The author 
the famous commentary MitSkshara on Yajnavalkya Smffti 
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has indeed wrongly laid down the maxim that the Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own and that they are to use the gotras 
of their Purohitas. This comment of VijnaneSvara on the text of 
the Smriti making marriage of Dvijas or Aryans outside the 
gotra alone as valid has now-a-days become generally accepted 
and European scholars naturally resort to it when they explain, 
the mention of gotras in inscriptions by Kshatriya kings. But 
the mention of gotras by kings in inscriptions cannot have been 
of any importance if these gotras of the kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas. The Chalukyas of 
Badami for instance and the Pallavas of KarLchT would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made 

srnj, and q j gfrerq, if these gotras were not their 

own. The rule of the Sutras ) has evidently 

been misinterpreted by VijnaneSvara and we have not the small- 
est doubt that the Kshatmms of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modem time have gotras of their own. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras we must hold that 
the Kshatriyas must have mentioned the gotras from pride in 
mentioning their gotra showing their descent from Aryan an- 
cestors. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the only method 
of distinguishing families and Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
mentioned their gotras both from pride and from necessity to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surnames now- 
a-days which are in fact derived from gotras themselves. 
Thus in an inscription on a Torana at Barhut we have 

?rMr which Cunningham has translated as follows "Gateway erec- 
ted by king Dhanabhuti bom of the queen of the Vatsa family, 
son of Agarajasonof queen of Gota (Kautsa) family and grandson 
of king Bisadeva son of queen of Garga family.’' Here the 
different gotras of the queen-mother, grand mother and great 
grand-mother are honourably mentioned with the object of 
showing that the queens in the several generations were also 
of Aryan gotras. But Cunningham here observes “ Queens 
among Rajputs are still known by their family names. These 
names .are gotra names . The explanation of this fact is that 
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in accordance with the precept of the Smfitis, the Rajas were con- 
sidered to be of the gotras of their Purohitas.” Here is the 
same dictum wrongly interpreted by Vijfi5ne§vara responsible 
for the misapprehension of so noted a scholar and antiquarian 
as C unningh am, (see Cunningham’s Barhut pp. 127-130). For if 
the gotra is not of the Raja’s family but of his Purohita, where 
is the incentive to mention it especially with regard to the 
family of the queens ? Evidently the rule was not then under- 
stood as it is now and as we proceed to show in the detailed 
note on this subject the dictum of the §rauta Sutras really meant 
that when kings had to perform sacrifices they were to select the 
Adhvaryu and other priests of the same Pravara as his Purohita ; 
for the king himself could not continually sit as the YajamSna 
or the sacrificer and had always to give power to his Purohita as 
his substitute and hence the sacrificial pnests should be of the 
same Pravara (and not gotra) as the Purohita ; in view of the 
fact that sacrificial procedure differed in different Pravaras. 
We have not the smallest doubt as shown in our note that 
the provisions of the several Srauta Sutras themselves show 
that the Kshatriyas have gotras of their own and 
that VijnaneSvara’s dictum in his MitSkshaiS is wrong. 

But if any doubt remains, it will be dissipated by the epigra- 
phic evidence itself already noted. VijnaneSvara lived in the 
12th or 13th century in the Deccan Kamatic at Kalyan where 
there were few or no Rajput families. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions of the 10th and nth centuries of Rajputs in Northern India 
show no trace of the maxim that Kshatnyas have no gotras of 
their own and have to take the gotras of their Purohitas or pre- 
ceptors. These inscriptions show that the gotras of the different 
Rajput clans were indicative of their descent from those ances- 
tors. Thus when VaSishtha created the first ParamSra and 
gave him his gotra he did not do so because he was his Purohita 
but because he was his creator. Similarly in the Kalachiiri 
Haihaya inscription noticed before, the Chalukya warrior born 
from the handful of water in Drona’s hands has Drona's gotra 
viz,, the BhSradvSja not because Droua was his preceptor or 
Ptudhita but progenerator. The line distinctly is 
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qr g r ffi rcr <T3T *fft I Then again the 

ChShamSnas were of the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscriptions is that they were bom from a Brahmin 
of the Vatsa gotra (f%ST: 5?T l *TW^ra*sr 

gTTFtT "JuicT^r-^'-t^Tcr:). In another inscription the first ChShamSna 
is said to have been bom from the eyes of the Vatsa Rishi him- 
self. These instances will suffice to prove that in the 9th and 
10th centuries no such idea was entertained as is done by VijfiS- 
neSvara. These stories of the birth of warriors from the fire of 
VaSishtha or the handful of BhSradvaj a are plainly myths but 
they -clearly are based on the fact that the Paramaras and the 
Chalukyas in the xoth and nth cen tunes were reputed to be of 
VaSishtha and BharadvSja gotra by descent and not by disciple- 
ship. Thus gotra even for Kshatriyas meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories show- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestors. Thus inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the Mitakshara, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotra s of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the Mitakshara, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not willing to accept as Kshatriyas 
those who during Buddliistic times had entirely lost touch with 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duism. Having forgotten their own gotras in Bud dhis tic times 
they were held to belong to the gotras of the’r Puxohitas. Vij- 
fiSnefivara interpreted the sfitra m a conveni- 

ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatriyas had 
no gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

Whatever the explanation of this wrong statement of the 
MitSksharS, there is no doubt about its being wrong and of the 
fact that Kshatriyas and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
MitSksharS had gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even now the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
elsewhere have gotras which are different from the gotras of 
their Purohitas as we ascertained from inquiries specially made 
on the subject, the result of which is embodied in the note attach- 
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ed hereto. The question may here be asked, how it is that 
Kshatriyas and Br ahmins and even VaiSyas have the same 
gotras. How is it that Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin Rishis for their ancestors ? We will dis- 
cuss this question also m detail in our note, but it is necessary 
to indicate here the answer to this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in ancient times down to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especially m the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas married from one another’s caste but even changed their 
caste easily. Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Brahmins became Kshatriyas. 
The Rishis of Pravaras and even of gotras it will be a revelation 
to many are both Kshatriyas and Brahmins indiscriminately, 
that is to say, in the Pravara Rishis of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara Rishis of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin Rishis also. It is indeed a really 
unsectarian affair viz., the Pravara system as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; though some attempt is made in the 
§rauta Sutras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the two ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries down to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for Vaisyas, the three classes of the Aryan 
race. Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput claim to 
Aryan descent, to descent from the Kshatriyas of the Vedic 
times is not at all ill-founded but is founded on long tradition 
extending back to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we shall try to discover in the next chapter from legend as well 
as from history. 
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Note—Gotras of Modern Rajput families with the gotras of their 

Purohitas. 


No. State. 


Rajput family. Gotra. 


Gotra of the 
Pnrohita. 


1 Udepur, Dungarpur Guhilota . . Baijav&pa SanmS-y ana . 

etc. 

2 Jodhpur, Rutlam etc. R&thod .. Gautama . . BhSradvSja* 


3 Jaipur and Alwar . . Kachhavaha . , Manava 

4 Bundi-Kota „ , . . Chauhan . . Vatsa . . 


Vatsa. 


5 Bijolia in Udepur . . ParamSra . . Vasishtha 

6 Dhar (Maratha) . . Paramara , . Vasishtha 


Karisha* 


7 Bhavaaagar 


. . Guhila 


. . Gautama, , 


Kashyapa. 


S Dholera, Taluka Chudasama „ . Atri 
Dhunduka. 

9 Kachchha, Navanagar Jadeja . . Atri 

Gondal Morvi Raj- 
kot, etc. 

to Dhrangdhra, Limdi, Jhaia . . . . Markandeya 

Vakaner, Patau 


tx Lunavada in Rewa- Chalukya .. Bharadvaja 
Kantha & Pethapura. (Solankhi), 
tz Rewa Bundelkhand . , Vfcghela # • Bh&radvaja 

(Solankhi), 

13 Kashmir , , Jammu val .. Bharadvaja 


** Vasistha (new 
ChandrStri). 
.. VaSishtha* 


X4 Gidhanr, Bengal .. Chandella Chandt&treya.. XfcSyapa. 


r 5 Delhi represented Tuai .. . . Vaiyaghrapadya Bharadvaja. 

by Patap (Jaipur) 

16 Kanauj . * * * Gaharwar • . *... +•*• 



NOTE 


GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

We have already stated our view that Kshatriyas have gotras of their 
own and that VijnSneSvara's dictum in the MitaksharS that they, having 
no gotras of their own, have to borrow those of their Purohitas, is wrong. 
But the question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kshatriyas have 
the same gotras, if gotras are to indicate descent and not discipleship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatriyas are not descended from Brahmin 
Rishis but are born in the solar or lunar Vamsas. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic writers of inscriptions who, therefore, invented fanciful 
stories about the ongm of Kshatnya families. We think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara will solve this difficulty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from the beginning. 

According to the latest view the gotra — Rishi is a son or rather a de* 
scendant of one of the seven Rishis ^th fke addition of the 

eighth Agastya who is outside the well-known Saptarshis (see the dictum) 
of BaudhSyana : gtfRT 

This means that the original Indo- Aryan families were considered to be 
eight viz., i. Vrivlmitra, 2. Jamadagni, 3. BharadvSja, 4. Gantama, 5. 
Atri, 6. Vaiishtba, 7. K&Syapa and 8. Agastya. 

But an important iloka in the Mah&bharata takes ns still further back 
and states that there originally were font gotras only ffgaf t’ g flf q 1 

3*!W \ «rijp 11V W)* 

These ancient four gotras 1 Anginas 2 KaSyapa 3 VaSishthaand 4 Bhrigu 
are supported *by the Pravar&dhayas also in the several Stitras which 
always begin with the Bhrigu Pravara. (It is hence that the Bhagavad- 
gita has the line JT^fforf 3JjJ*£q\ He is indeed the first of the great or 
Pravara Rishis). Now this shows that when the first or solar race Indo- 
Aryan invaders, came to India there were four family stocks viz., r Bhrigu, 
3 Angiras. 3 VaSishtha and 4 KaSyapa. These were the patriarchs so to say 
being the mind-bom sons of the creator. And they were progenitors of 
all the three Aryan classes (which were not castes yet) Brahmins, Kshatri- 
yas and Vaiiyas. They in faqt were not Br ahmin Rishis but Aryan 
Rishis. 

Now Bhrigu’s name does not appear in the Sapiarshi but that of his 
descendant Jamadagni does , so also Angiras is substituted by his two 
{pndsons Bharadv&ja and Gantama. Therefore, in order to constitute 
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the later 8 stocks we have to add Atri, ViSvfimitra and Agastya. It is 
dear that the Atri stock represents the second horde of Aryan invaders 
viz., the lunar race Aryans, as the moon is looked upon as a son of Atri 
and the lunar race Aryans have generally the Atn gotra. Agastya is 
entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vedic times, for Agastya 
is a Vedic Rishi while Vilvamitra an Indo-Aryan Kshatriya became a 
Brahmin and a Pravara Rishi by his austerities, also in Vedic days when 
caste was stall of the nature of class and families could give up their here- 
ditary avocation and take up another, especially the priestly intellectual 
one. VigvSmitra's, therefore, was a Solar race Kshatriya stock which be- 
came priests by his intelligence and his high religious merit. Thus the 
old history of gotra as preserved in the MaMbh&rata shows that the 
ancient Rishis can well be the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatnyas. 

The same conclusion is further supported by a study of the Pravaras, 
What is Pravara is not known generally even to the most learned Pandits 
for this question is rarely studied by them. A study of the PravarS.- 
dhySyas of the several Sutras discloses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one's family who have composed hymns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those hymns or suktas. The sacrificer in 
reciting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell him that he is the 
descendant of those Rishis who have praised him by their hymns in the 
Rigveda. In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Sfitra is thus commented on " Qfltjfq-- 

TOMwiq, % n” It is clear from this that the 

sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
discipleship. The word Rishi is explained by another Sfitra ^ 

as meaning the composers of mantras or hymns. Now the gotra 
Rishi may not be a Mantrakrit or composer of hymns. He is any famous 
descendant of the Pravara Rishi who gave his name or a fresh start to 
the particular branch sprung from him. This Droves the truth of the 

dictum that gotras are innumerable, while tl of Pravaras is 

fixed, for the composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed in number. Now 
the Satras further declare Trcjj spjfHT |f Sffa; fiftt ?T 

^ “ One may recite one, two, three, but not four, nor 

more than five, Rishis.” That is to say even if there are more than five 
composers of hymns in one's ancestry, one cannot mention more than 
five* This explains how there axe usually three and sometimes five 
Pravara Rishis but never four nor more than five. The gotra Rishi is 
either one of these Rishis or their descendants. 

Thus for expample, the Bh&radv&ja gotra has three Pravaras Angirasa, 
BSrhaspatya and Bh&radvSja, Bharadvfija the gotra Rishi being one of 
the three Pravara Rishis. But the Vatsa gotra has five Pravaras Bhfir- 
gava, Chyfivana, ipnavfoa, Aurva and Jfimadagnya, Vatsa not bring om 
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of these but some noted descendant of Jamadagni who gave his name 
to a special branch. One more provision of the Sdtras must be noticed 
before we proceed. The Sfitras declare that the Adhvaryu priest should 
recite the Pravaxa Rishis in the order of ascent while the Hots, is to reate 
them in the order of descent. This further shows that Pravara and gotra 
mean descent and not disdpleship. Thus Angiras, Bnhaspati, and 
BharadvSja is the descending line as also Bhyigu, Chyavana, ApnavSna, 
Urva and Jamadagni.* 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatriya bom in the lunar or solar line 
i. from the moon or the sun can have these Pravara Rishis or composers 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Pravara 
Rishis, we find therein many names of kings of the solar and lunar line. 
In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Rigveda 
hymns were drawn from all classes. Brahmins, Kshatnyas and Vai&yas. 
Thus, for instance, MSndhata, Ambansha, YuvanaSva, Trasadasyu, 
Purakutsa etc. who are Pravara Rishis are names of noted solar line kings, 
while Sunahotra, Ajamldha etc,, are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhrigu gana and the Angirasa gana Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact which we proceed presently to show. But we may 
first notice the fact that an examination of the several Pravaras given in 
the Pravai&dbyayas also shows that many Kshatnyas became Brahmins 
even in Vedic times. We will enumerate these cases. First we have the 
case of Garga who was originally a Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyn, 
son of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of Dushyanta a well-known lunar 
line kmg t This Garga and his descendants became Brahmins as is 
stated in the V&yn PurSna also, ? I 

s^^crr u w, «r. now the 

Pravaradhy&s show that the GSrgyas are mentioned among the 
Angirasa ganas. Thus ASvalayana says iFfrjTirrrf^T N T ff gqgr 

»ri*f U 3 Trf|pr ^T^ftT fT \ Here we have to explain 

how the Gargas could go into the Angirasa stock, being themselves 
lunar race Kshatnyas. The only explanation possible is that they 
were, when they became Brahmins, adopted into the Angirasa stock 
through Smi. The alternative idea of AchSryaship cannot be enter- 
tained as started by Mr. Pargitar who has touched this subject in his 
study of the PurSpas and of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
observes (J. R. A. S. 1919 PSnchSla dynasty) ff Kshatnyas who became 
Brahmins were incorporated into Brahmin families, either in the SchSrya 
gotra or by adoption and were not allowed to start a new fine like ViSvS.- 
mitra.” For the idea of AchSrya gotra is inconsistent with the basic 
idea of Pravara viz., that the YajamSna or sacrificer has to pray to Agnx 
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and identify him with his ancestral Vedic Rishf. The only way Garga 
could do this was by way of adoption into the Angirasa family for he 
could then pray to Agni “ Kindly look upon me as my ancestor Angiras 
who has praised thee in such and such a hymn/* The second thing 
we glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the VSyu 
Parana ffi q t q fr r fgsrT^: or Brahmins endowed with Kshatriya power* 
From this we can gather the importance of the term Brahma-Kshatra* 
Kullna often applied to Kshatriyas, an import ace of which we will take 
notice further on. 

Similar is the case of the K&nvas. Kanva was bom in the Lunar line 
and was an ancestor of Dushyanta. His Pravara is Angirasa, Ajamldha, 
K&nva. Similar again is the case of Vishnuvardhana whose Pravara is 
Angirasa, Paurukntsa, TrSsadasyava. The V&yu distinctly states that 
Vishnuvardhna was a descendant of Trasadasyu who was a son of Puru- 
kutsa^ a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching himself to the 
Angirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
BharmyaSva of the lunar line. His descendants became Brahmins and 
attached themselves to the Angirasa Paksha, 

ftpTRR: I It Hence their Pra- 

varas are Angirasa, BhSrmyagva, Maudgalya, Now here an alternative 
Pravara is given by AlvSJayana cTf^T 

SfS^TfcT* Here Triksha who is substiutted for Angirasa is a Kshatriya king 
and an ancestor of Bharmyagva, Triksha, BharmyaS and Mudgala being 
all Ksbatriyas of the P&nchSIa lunar line. This, therefore, is a Pravara 
whereon no supposed Brahmin comes in but all are Kshatriyas. The same 
is the case with the Haritas. Their Pravara is Angirasa, Ambarisha, 
Yauvan5,£va. Herein also an alternative is allowed and Angirasa is to be 
substituted by M5ndh&t*i. The Pravara would then be Mfindhfitri, 
Ambarisha, Yauvan&Sva. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar line kings and in this Pravara no Brahmin enters. The V&yu gives 
the line as follows 5*3= I g^f- 

T U WdW gsRI^T: CTjf: \ 

sferr :^r: ^rr: i ^ ®f|pr: gsrn 

f§[5TRR: II These lines show that the Brahmins with the H&rlta gotra 
have a Pravar in which all are Kshatriya kings. These changes, it 
must be remembered, took place in Vedic times. The descendants of 
Harita became Brahmins though he was bom in the solar line with 
Yauvan§4va, as father, Ambarisha as grandfather and MBndhStri as great 
grandfather who axe all Pravara Rishis i* a., composers of Vedic hymns. 
If Brahmins have Kshatriya kings as Pravara Rishis, where is the won. 
der that Kshatriyas have Brahmins as Pravara Rishis ? If in Vedic time** 
Kshatriyas could become Brahmins (which is the Pratfloma or revere 
process) ; surely Brahmins could become Kshatriyas (which is Anuloxn 
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process). Indeed this change of a higher caste into a lower could take place 
down to mediaeval times, for we know Brahmin families like those of 
Chacha and Lalliya of Sind and Kabul became Kshatnyas and the 
Kshatriya Bhatis became Vailyas m later times still. 

To return to our subject, we have said that such instances ol Kshatnyas 
being Pravara Rishis occur m the Sngirasa and Bhrigu stocks. We will 
now give instances from the latter stock The A£val 5 ,yana Sutra contains 
the following Pravaras which consist plainly of Kshatnyas (i) 

f if Here Frithu and Vena are clearly Kshatnya kings and 
the Syetagotns attach themselves to the Bhrigu Paksha, (2) ffi a gf g qj 
fwsrat SfT Here ^0 DivodSsa and Va- 

dhryalva as well as Mitrayu are Kshatnya kings and the Pravara is 
attacked to Bhrigu Paksha : (3) fSTHW* W 

^T-qiW-H^lci. Now Grits amada is a king and a Kshatriya ; he is the 
noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given m the MahSbh&iata (Anu. Ch. 30). Gntsamada was 
the son of king Vitahavya and became a Brahmin by the simple word 
of Bhrigu. Grltsamada was adopted by Sunahotra. Gritsamada's 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line was bom Sun ak a 
who gave his name to a gotra. Therefore the £unaka-gotris have the 
simple Pravara Gritasmada or the triple Pravara BhSrgava, Saunhotra, 
GSrtsamada. These instances show that Kshatnya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhrigu stock. There are some stray instances of Kshatnya names 
in the Pravara ganas of Vi^v&mitra and Atri but not of Vasishtha and 
Agastya so far as we can see. 

The above details will show that in Vedic times even, certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in doing so affiliated themselves to certain Pra- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of Brahmins 
becoming Kshatnyas are rare and we remember only one instance viz., that 
of BharadvSja who gave himself as son to Bharata who had left no issue. 
But it is natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatn- 
yas must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
mediaeval times. Kshatnyas then must have had gotras and Pravaras 
firstly as Aryans and descendants of the original four Aryan stocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
Kshatnya Mantraknt or composers of Vedic hymns, Lastly even by 
adoption for purposes of sacnficia 1 ritual they must have taken to certain 
Pakshas or gotras and Pravaras, there being differences of ritual among 
the different Pravaras in minor matters. 

Whatever the proper explanation, one fact is unquestioned and appears 
from the several Srauta Sutras themselves, viz., that the Kshatriyas from 
ancient times had gotras and Pravaras and these were the same as those of 
the Bra hmins . For the PravarSdhy&yas do not declare that the Pravaras 
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given are those of Brahmins. Take for instance the Apastamba Sntra. 
It gives first the rules for Pravara and their recital. Then conies the sutra 
JR^T Tr 5 rr Sifter Here the word used is Raja 

or king and the commentator adds ^ 5JTH* 

which means that even when a Brahmin be- 
comes a king he is to use the Pravara of his Purohita. A king has many 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nay 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice He has always to appoint 
his agent viz., the Purohita and hence when the long sacrifices and ap- 
points the Hota, Adhvaryu and other priests, he must use the Purohita's 
Pravara and select priests of the same Pravara in order that there may 
be no hitch m the proper performance of the sacrifice. 

This sfitra was misunderstood in later times but it plainly appears here 
that it applies to a king and not to all Kshatriyas. The Sfitra proceeds 
to give the Fravaras beginning with Bhpgu without distinction for Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special provisions for Kshatriyas come at 
the end which are very important; 3 ^1 g 337$ 

< 53 » tjtqr 5 PR: I TTHt^^rtrcT CRTT || The word is not properly 
understood and it appears as tq m ASvalSyaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring m the Fur&mc genealogy But it also appears 
that these old Sutras which date probably from the 5th to the 1st cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the PurSnas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed m those days For this Pravara offers a puzzle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but which has not yet been solved Ida or Ila 
is Manu’s son but Pururavas is not Ida's son but the son of Ila ch an ged 
into the woman I 3 S. according to modern Pur&nas. And secondly, this 
Pravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Pururavas does not come. Thirdly, Manu may be a Mantrakrit 
but we know no Rigveda Mantra composed by Ida, He cannot be a 
Pravara Rishi 

Whatever this may be, it is clear that this sfitra only offers an alterna- 
tive Pravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the Fur&nas, which 
they might use if they liked. The following sutras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaras. ejq* Sftff ^ fSf gicIT *T ^T- 

The Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times had 
begun to forget their gotra and Pravara owing to Buddhistic influences 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
indifference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual, And for Jhese this sutra provides that those who have 
no Mantrakrit Kishis, should use the Pravara of their Furohitas. But 
the next Sfitra adds 9 T«T —Those who haye 
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Mantrakrit ancestors cannot use Purohita's Pravara ; but must use their 
own Pravara as the commentator adds \ 

However a fourth sfctra adds that even they from convenience ( ) 

can use Purohita’s Pravara not gotra it must be remembered. These sutras 
convincingly show that the Kshatriyas had their own gotras and Pravaras 
from the most ancient times and epigraphic records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the Srauta Sutras but the Smrrtis also contem- 
plate that Khsatnyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Smriti rule qjirq i ^ TfSHTT^ * be applied to Kshatriyas ? 
The rule “ one must not marry a girl of one's own gotra and Rishi (Pra- 
vara) ” apphes to Kshatriyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by VijfiS.- 
neivara in the MitaksharS, is useless, for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the Purohita, this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may effect such marriages by change 
of Purohitas. The modem Kshatriyas and even Vaiiyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of clans or nukhs. 

Lastly, we may notice an important Sutra from K&tyayana Laug&kshi ; 

«r*r f$ i i *rR«rr ft 

5RT i t q ^ aftftt n 

5RRig^ti 3RR I “ Some say that only one 
Pravara should be used for all Varnas or castes viz., M&navya, for all axe 
bora from Manu. But this is not proper. For you are to recite your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a sfftra of Apastamba), but by 
Vedic Rishis or composers of hymns, (Manu being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas.” This Sutra distinctly places Brahmins and Kshatriyas on the same 
level. It shows that Kshatriyas had still generally kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara like the Brahmins and were bound by the 
same rules. It may be added that even according to the Pur&nas gods, 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probably called in later times 
Brahma-Kshatra, i. e, t Kshatriyas who were endowed with Brahma i. e., 
who had kept up their connection with the Vedic Rishis The epithet 
S W j ffig E qfo fr tbl 13 is appked to the ParamSras m one inscription. It 
means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who ha\* 
Mantrakrits for their ancestors. The ParamSras are of the Vasishtlia 
gotra and are supposed to be even bom of Vasj^htha and hence they are 

explanation is often given that Brahma- 
Ksfcatra may be explained STT^PT: tod there is no 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the Kshatriya families 
having gotra and Pravara were certainly looked upon as bom from Brah- 
mins, whether directly or by adoption. And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vedic times. Thus a careful study of the Sfltras re- 
lating to gotra and Pravara leads us to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
have gotra and Pravara of their own which are the same as those of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain many names of noted 
Kshatriya kings, there being a time, as indeed the MfihabhSrata 
distinctly asserts, when the Varna difference was not rigid, when in fact 
there was only one Varna, the Aryans of India. 



CHAPTER VI 


ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPUTANA 

The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Kshatriyas set- 
tled in Rajputana in not very ancient days and we have mention 
of such settlements in the two ancient epics of India. It must be 
remembered that this part of the country is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of the eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Aryans who were, as stated in 
Vol. I, generally tillers by occupation and were consequently 
fond of what is called a JdhgaladeSa that is a dry fertile plain 
country. It is, therefore, no wonder that this part of the country 
remained inhabited, from pre-histoiic times for long, by Abhlras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Aryan inva- 
ders who spread from Mathura toward the south avoided this coun 
try_and passing through it settled in the level and fertile lands 
of Anarta and Saurashtra. We know from the Mahabharata 
that &ri Krishna himself, when troubled in the Madhya DeSa 
"or middle country the favourite land of the lunar race Aryans" 
by JarSsandha, went to SaurSshtra and founded Dvaraka. He 
was led to this country probably by the consideration that the 
king of Anarta {or North_ Gujarat) was the father-in-law of 
Balardma. Dvaraka and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
of the Aryans in modem Kathiawar and Gujaiat. When these 
Aryans had to visit the "middle country" they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but they did it with great 
trouble and reluctance. Balarama for instance in the MahSbhS- 
rata is shown to have gone along the track of the Saras vat I 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Rajastan 
for fear of the Sudra Abhlras. Aijuna similarly was troubled 
by the same people when he escorted to the old country the 
widows and families of the new Aryan settlers in Saurashtra 
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after Sri Krishna’s death. The people here are called Dasyus and 
Mlechchhas which Dr. Bhandarkar wrongly mterpretes as banditti 
and foreigners. (Bhandaikar, ' Foreign elements in Indian popu- 
lation Ind. Ant. XL.) Da^yu is the appellation given in the Vedas 
to the aboriginal people of India while Mlechchha is not necessarily 
a foreigner. For the Dravidas of the south are also called Mle- 
chchhas m the Mahabharata (Mlechchhas were those who pro- 
nounced Sanskrit inaccurately and they were as well the aboriginal 
Dravidians as foreigners of the Turanian or Scythic race.). . The 
Ablilras were not therefore foreigners but aboriginal people of the 
Dravidian race and they inhabited this sandy part of the country 
m the time of the Mahabliarata, that is, about 250 B. C. 

There are two more references to the Maru desert m the Maha- 
bharata which must be noticed here as giving us an idea as to how 
Maru was made habitable. When Sri Krishna was returning to 
Dwarka — his home — after the Great War, he was accosted on the 
skirts of the Maru desert by Uttanka who appears to have been 
the first Brahmin to establish his Asrama there. He complained 
to Sri Krishna that he often felt thirsty and got little water to 
drink. The hitter asked Inin to remember him whenever he felt 
thirsty and thereafter sent clouds whenever Uttanka remembered 
him, cloads which gave plentiful of water and quenched Uttanka’s 
thirst. Since his days certain clouds appear in Maru in hot days 
which are called Uttanka clouds (Mahabharata Asvr. F. Ch.) 
The second legend refers to the hot winds that blow from the 
desert and Uttanka was troubled by these hot winds also. 
These were supposed to be the breathings of Dhundhu a demon, 
who lay concealed beneath the sands of the desert or dried sea. 
Uttanka sought and obtained the help of the solar race king 
KuvalsSva of AyodhyS. The latter dug out the sand and dis- 
covered the demon. Many Kshatriyas died in the hot fire emit- 
ted by the demon but eventually the fire was quenched by water 
brought by the king and the demon was destroyed. KuvalaSva 
was thence-forth called Dhundhumara (Vana P. Chap. 204). This 
story is again told in the Mahabharata and is told in the RamS- 
yana also. It thus appears to be a favourite legend and shows 
that the first settlement in Maru was led by the Solar Kshatriyas, 

9 
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i ! The Kamayana too of the first century B. C. speaks of this 
part as still inhabited by the dread Abhiras. In the Yuddha 
Kanda Sarga 32, Rama takes out an arrow to throw at the re- 
calcitrant southern ocean who, appearing bodily, asks Rama to 
forgive him. and requests him to let his arrow fly against a 
northern part of himself called Drumakulya where many people 
headed by the Abhiras who are described as “ Dasyus of terrible 
appearance and deed ” drink liis water and whose proximity 
he can no longer bear- The arrow was accordingly sent and the 
country became devoid of water except in a well which was 
pierced by the arrow and which became famous as Vrana 
Knpa*. What Drumakulya country was and whore this Vrana 
Kupa is, cannot be ascertained but certain it is that Indian 
poets have taken the most natural view oi this part of India 
m its geological aspects viz., that Rajputaua was probably once 
a sea which is now dried up and that there is very little water 
to be got except in some well-known wells. This part, however, 
was blessed by Rama in return for its undeserved punishment 
and it becamof very fertile and healthy. Apparently, therefore, 
about the beginning oi the Christian era this part was first en- 
tered and settled by Aryans, after subjugating the flora 
and uncouth aborigined people. The road became thus clear for 
settlement and it was found that Maru (desert) was fertile and 
healthy and capable of maintaining large stocks of cattle and 
raising different kinds of grain. In short, we may' galbei that 
the Aryan settlers first came to Maru, probably by the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

The hilly tracks of eastern Rajputaua must have been invad- 
ed by the Aryans earlier than the Maru desert. For the MahS- 
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bhSrata sj teaks of the Pushkara Tlrtha situated near Ajmer as 
the holiest in India. In fact even now it is looked upon as one 
of the three holiest viz., i Pushkara, 2 Kurushetra and 3 the 
Ganges. But though early discovered, the Pushkara lakes were 
described as situate in Pushkararanya or the Pushkara forest. 
Hence like Danda karanya , Pushkrarnya must have remained 
unsettled for a long time. Only Brahmin settlements must 
have first been founded as m Dandakaranya and Kshatrij^as> 
must have followed only after a long interval as in Maharashtra. 

The route of communication between the valley of the Jumna 
and Gujarat in ancient days must have been the same as at 
present viz., along the Rajputana Railway. And the next spot 
which must have attracted attention after the Pushkara lake 
of Ajmer was naturally the high mountain peak of Abu. This 
high mountain in an otherwise level country 1 must have sugges- 
ted to the ancient Indo-Aryans the idea that this mount was a 
son of the Himalaya mountain. This poetic idea based on a 
natural aspect gave rise to the story of the Arbuda mount 
related by Chand. In fact the main part of this 
story is as old as the Mahabharata itself wheie in Vana 
Pari a Chap. 82, we have a reference to the Arbuda Tlrtha 
and therein Arbuda is described as a son of the Himalaya and 
it is further stated that there was here formerly a deep hole in 
the earth, to fill which the mountain had been brought from the 
north. The name ot VaSishtha i- again long connected with 
this mount as the Mahabharata mentions the ASrama of 
VaSishtha on this mount as a holy place. 

The story of the digging of the hole bj Utumka is given in 
the same epic m two places. In the first, he is said to have dug 
up this deep hole m the earth to pursue the TakshakaNSgk to the 
nether world. In this hole VaSishtha’s cow fell and he it was 
who concaved the idea of bringing a son of the Himalaya to fill 
up the deep fissure. Himalaya at first refused to give any help 
as the place was unholy but VaSishtha promised to make the 
country pure and eventually one of the sons of HimISaya went 
and filled up the hole. VaSishtha thereupon lived there him- 
self and built a temple to Siva who, therefore, was given the 
name of AchaleSvara or lord of mountain. Even at presents 
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throughout Rajput history the AchaleSvara temple is a holy 
place on this mountain. This story related here is thus proba- 
bly very old and was subsequently amplified with details by the 
Skanda PurSna in its Arbuda Khawia Chapter 3. (The name 
of the mountain in the Purana is Nandivaxdhana while Arbuda 
is the of the great serpent seated on whose back the Nandi- 
vardhana mount came from Himalaya to this country). The 
S kan da Purana story, however, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by VaSishtha which plainly is Chand’s addition to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude that the Abu mountain was 
a holy place as early as about 250 B. C. and was first inhabited 
by some Aryans of the VaSishtha family. It is no wonder that 
the Paramaras who came to prominence in this pan of the first 
country later on, take VaSishtha as their gotra. 

These settlements of the Vedic Kshatriyas in the inhospitable 
sandy and hilly regions of Rajastan before and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, it is not difficult to imagine, must 
have been impelled by the pressure of foreign invaders on their 
ancient homes in the Panjab and the Gangetic valley. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana appears to have afforded 
a sheltering ground to the Indo-Aryans, whenever they were 
thrust out of their richer lands, blessed with plentiful water, by 
barbarian hordes like the Sakas, the Kushans, the Huns and 
lastly the Mahomedan Turk’s and Afghans. The last of the 
Rajput families which thus took shelter in the sands of Rajas- 
tan, we know from authentic history, were the Rathods of 
Kanauj, who after the defeat and death of Jayachand came 
from the Gangetic valley to the sands of Marwar. In fact 
Rajputana has got this name— the land of Rajputs — from 
Mahomedan times only. History furnishes proof, though not 
certain, of many such immigrations in times previous to the 
advent of the RSthods. The first historical mention is that of 
the MSlavas, the Malloi of Greek historians. From coins dis- 
covered at Nagar in Rajputana, Cunningham inferred that the 
MSlavas were there in their migration from the Pan jab to Malwa 
about the first century B. C. as the coins bear the simple legend 
‘ Jaya Malavanam ” (Cunningham’s Arch. Survey Report 
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Vol. XIV). The next mention wo have is rliai ol the Madhyu- 
mikas who had a kingdom somewhere near Jaipur and who 
were invested by Sakayavanas. The Gaur Rajputs appear 
from tradition to have come from Gauda Dcsa i. e. the region 
about Thanesar (not Bengal ns people wrongly think) and set- 
tled in Ajmer where they were subsequently supplanted b\ 
Chahamanas. The Gurjaras of Bhinmal werr xu our opinion not 
foreigners as Smith and Bhandarkar believe but were, on the 
contrary, Vedic Aryans pressed by foreigners from their homes 
in the Panjab taking shelter as usual in the sands of Marwar and 
preserving their independence. We hat e no record left of othci 
Kshatriya tribes founding settlements m Rajputana m the 
3rd and 5th centuries onsted by Kushans and Huns. But it may 
be surmised that the Kshatriyas or Raj puts who now came to 
prominence in the 8th century by their heroic conflicts with the 
Arabs were descendants of Vedic Aryans who had come to 
Rajastan being driven out of better homes in the Panjab and 
the Gangetic valley by foreign invader^ The religious map of 
India which we have appended to our first volume shovs that 
this part'Of India was not predommcutly Buddhist nor Hindu 
Buddhist, but predoroinently Hindu. Here m the deserts and 
hills of Rajputana, the Vedic Kshatriyas had preserved their 
independence as well as their Vedic religion and when here also 
they were attacked by new foreigners who, to the cruelties of 
invaders, added the ferocious intolerance of a new idol-breaking 
faith, the Vedic Kshatriyas or Rajputs rose to the height of their 
efforts in defence of their religion and their independence. It 
is hence we see the phenomenon that in Rajputana, new Ksha- 
triya dans came into prominence about this time and not only 
beat back the Arabs but by their new vigour founded the second 
set of Hindu Kingdoms which ruled India in the second portion 
of the mediaeval Hindu period. Of these Rajputs the Guhilots, 
the ChShamanas, the PratihSras and the ParamSras were the 
most prominent and we proceed to sketch the history ol these 
and other dans and the kingdoms they founded in our next 
book, beginning of course with the Guhilots to whom by the 
unanimous consent of modem Rajputs the palm of chivalry and 
pure Kshatriya blood has been properly conceded. 



BOOK IV 

THE SECOND SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS. 

fHF GUHILOT? OF MEW AH 

The foremost and the most renowned among the new royal 
families which came to the front about the beginning of the 
ninth century A. D. in consequence of their valorous resis- 
tance to the Mahomedan onslaughts on inner India, were un- 
doubtedly the Guhilots of Mewad. Wo shall begin our history 
of the second set of Hindu Kingdoms by n taring the story of this 
most chivalrous clan, Tod observes rightly that the Rajput 
tribes yield unanimous suffrage to the pimee of Mewad, the 
legitimate heir to the throne of RSma, as the first of the thirty- 
six royal tribes ; and has further properly noted the tact that 
the State of Mewad is the only one (with the exception of Jaisal- 
mere) which has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination 
and in the very lands where it was founded in the second hall 
of the 8th century A. D.—a circumstance which certainly adds 
to the dignity of the Rana of Mewad. But the dignity of the 
Mewad royal family is not only due to the stability of their rule 
and dominion but to the long continued and determined resis- 
tance which they offered to the Mahomedans in spite of great 
reverses now and then, a conflict*— almost always successful— 
which has become the most glorious episode in Indian history 
hallowed by the names of a succession of great heroes such 
as the legendari BappS, Khumana, Samarasi, Bhima, Ham Ira 
$*%$, PratSpa and others. In fact the heroism of this 
family and its sustained tenacious effort for the preservation of 
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its independence* and its religion are as stable as their for- 
tune and their dominion. 

Of this most illustrious family Bappa Rawal was the reputed 
founder and h is no wonder that many strange legends have 
gathered round the birth, the youth, the exploits and even the 
end of this great hero as around the lives of mosL heioes in an- 
cient and even, modem history of the world. Tod has recounted 
them in his monumental history but shall content ourselves 
here with giving the most simple account leaving out all mira- 
culous events and testing eaeii lact m the crucible of probabi- 
lity, aided by inscriptions which too require to be submitted to 
the same test ; tor it can never be accepted that because certain 
facts are recorded on stone or copper they are therefore reliable 
or true. Wc find that facta especially those belonging to former 
times recorded in inscriptions are often based on untrue and unre- 
liable legends and hence the need ot applying Ibis same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod made most searching inquiries about 
oral uud written traditions ot this family, collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and had the advantage of personal 'acquain 
tance with the historical localities ot Mewad and he has done 
well in recording traditions which he also looked upon as doubt- 
ful. Voi the shrewd observation of Hume which Tod has* 
quoted must here be borne m mind viz., “ poets though they 
disfigure the most certain history bv their fictions and use strange 
liberties with truth when they are the sole historians have com- 
monly some foundation tor their wildest exaggeration.” We will 
use the legends given by Tod in connection with the founder of 
the Mewad family under the same test in giving the following 
account, differing in many respects from that of Tod. With due 
deference to this great historian of the Rajputs, we must say 
that he was much influenced by the wrong theory of the foreign 
descent of Rajputs started by him and further observe that his- 
torical research was only in its infancy m his days, many im- 

* It may be noted that none of the Mewad Chiefs submitted to tta 
Mogul empire entirely or ever attended the Delhi Darbar of the Mo- 
gals. Even under the British rule which the family have accepted, the 
Mewad prince did not attend the last Delhi Darbar alleging their long 
tradition which the British government was good enough to respect. _ 
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portaut and incontrovertible facts being uow known or finally 
established. With these prefatory remarks and duly honouring 
and recognising the work done by the great historaiu, we pro- 
ceed to sketch our story of Bappa Rawal an«l his successors 
duimg the Mediaeval period of Indian history. It may be stated 
here that Metvad history is certain and unquestionable onlj 
fiom Hamlra onwards, the history of the family from the foun- 
dation to the end of the twelfth century A. D, being still shrouded 
m doubt on mauj points and our account is only an attempt 
to rationalize story and is therefore liable to be modified 
as future research may discover new facts or new 
arguments. 

Bappa Rawal the reputed founder ot the Mewad family was 
the Charles Mattel of India against the rock of whose valour, as 
wc have already said, the eastern tide of Arab conquest was 
dashed to pieces m India. He was further a contemporary of 
Charles Martel and strangely enough his life also resembles the 
life of that hero ol the Franks who signally defeated the Arabs 
in the west and turned the tide of Mahomedan conquest m 
Western Europe in 73 z A. D. Like Charles Martel who was a 
prince liimself being Duke of Austria under the king of France. 
Bappa Rawal was a minor prince under the Mori king of Chitore, 
He ruled in Nagada (Nagahrada) a small town a few miles to 
the north of Udaipur among Bhils whom he enlisted in his 
foice just as Shivaji in later history enlisted the Mawlas in his 
fight against Bijapur. He was a small prince or Rawal a term 
which does not mean, as Dr. Bhandarkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
particular sect. The word applied to such ascetics is simply by 
borrowed meaning for we know that even the word Maharaja 
which really signifies a great king is applied to Brahmins and 
ascetics in a borrowed sense. Rawal means a small Rao or- 
prince and Bappa Rawal ruled in Nagada among the hills and 
ravines inhabited by Bhils of the Aravalli range. He belonged 
to the Guhila family ot Rajputs winch was an offshoot from the 
royal family of Valabhi first established at Idar and subsequent- 
ly taking refuge from Mahomedan inroads among tlic hills at 
Ahara, as usual among th<' Rajputs throughout their history. 
Tojthis family belonged Bappa Rgwal a Rajput prince among 
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Bhils with whom he freely associated and whom he disciplined 
and engaged in service for his own preferment. 

Like Shivaji, BappS Rawal was an intensely religious man 
and he equally hated the new invaders of India who were cow- 
killers. From their base in Sind which they had conquered in 
712 A. D , the Arabs had begun to overrun India south and 
east. They had attacked the kingdom of the Mons of Chitore 
who were, as stated m Volume I, the relatives of Sahasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom when usurped 
by Chacha. To traverse deserts was not a difficult task for 
Arabs and they had begun to harass Chitore with great force. 
We actually find it recorded in the inscription of the NavasSri 
Chalukya grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya (neces- 
sarily of Chitore) along with Chavotaka, Kachchha and other 
states. Bappa Rawal was a great devotee of Siva whose image 
of Ekalinga was near Nagada and a disciple of the noted Saiva 
sage who lived there named HSrlta. We need not believe the 
story given m the Achalagada and other inscriptions that 
Harlta foretold Bappa ’s greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicative of sovereignty in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But we may surmise that HSrlta saw 
the greatness inherent m his disciple and advised him to 
go to Chitore, enter the king’s service and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. BappS ac- 
cordingly took service with his clansmen and his Bhils with the 
Mori king (perhaps he was already a SSmanta of that king) and 
soon rose to importance and was chosen as the leader of the forces 
deputed to repel the recurring Arab invasions, like Charles 
Martel, the Mayor of the Palace at Paris, Bappa Rgwal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel BappS seems to have achieved 
a signal victory over them. Naturally his renown was now 
greater than ever We do not believe the legend that the Sar- 
dars of Chitore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mon king of 
Chitore placed the crown on Bappa’s head. BappS was too re- 
ligiously minded to depose his king ; although such an event is 
not unlikely. Like Charles Martel’s son Pepin who, setting aside 
Childeric, the puppet king of the Merovingian line on the thiGiie 
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of Paris, himself became king of the Franks, Bappa might have, 
from the renown and power which he had acquired by his signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside the decrepit Mori king; but we pre- 
fer to believe that the then Mori king of Chitore died childless 
like Sahasi in Sind or tike Shahu at Satara in Maratha history, 
and Bappa became the king of Chitore like Chacha in Sind or 
the Peshwa Nanasaheb m Poona. Whatever the nature of the 
revolution, it is certain that the Mori line ceased and Bappa the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Chitore, a line which subsists to this day after twelve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charles Martel became the progenitor, through his grand-son 
Charles the Great, of a renowned and long continued line of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however, Bappa Rawal lived long and 
marrying many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Guhilot Rajputs who have several branches and 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand. Bappa was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired m favour of his son and became a Saivite recluse and 
died at a very ripe old age. We do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, that he in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and founded a second royal family. 
It is far more in consonance with his highly religious nature 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the Ekalinga 
inscription * 

It remains to fix the dates of Bappa’s birth, his accession to the 
throne of Chitore and his abdication. The traditional date of 
his abdication is given as V. Samvat 820 or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the date which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Chitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. II Tod's Rajastan by Crooke) viz.. 


* The above account is detailed from the following two 
filokas 5T Ig^TT ( 

SRrar. gqW || sn£r 

^ I «rm*r *rr«r: 'rttfcrt 

,1 ■y; l p? 
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770 V. S. or 713 A. D. Maun Mori is supposed to be the last 
king of the Mori line. The accession of Bappa to the throne of 
Chitore may be placed between 713 and 763 or somewhere about 
730 A. D. It is given by Tod on the basis of Mewad tradition as 
728 A.D (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 285). The Arabs conquered 
Sind in 7x2 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. The incursion on Maurya kingdom 
as stated above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the NavasSn inscription and we may safely place Bappa's 
accession m 740 A. D. and even earlier in 730 A. D. His 
rule, therefore, may be taken to have lasted 33 years not 
a long period however. It is difficult to say what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Chitore. If he was compara- 
tively young, we may take him about 30 years old and his birth 
may be assigned to 700 A. D. Now there is a strong traditional be- 
lief among the Guhilots of Mewad that Bappa was bom in St. 191 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the reigDirg prince of 
Udepur were willing to give up (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 268). 
How to explain this figure was a riddle before Tod and he 
solved it by going to the Valabhl era and the sack of Valabhl 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D. 524 but as a matter of fact we know that 
the last Siladitya of Valabhl has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we are driven 
to say that the Guhilot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of Bappa or we must offer some other explanation. 
We thirk we can explain this figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the founding of the Valabhl kingdom by Bhatarka, the 
date of which is 509 A. D. as given ir our genealogy of the Valabhl 
kings (see Vol. I page 250). If we add 191 to this we get 700 
A. D. It is not at ah strange that the Idar branch of the Vala- 
bhl dynasty should have kept up the memory of the kingdom 
founded by Bhatarka as the branch was founded by a son of 
Guhasena whose date is 365 A. D. The Indian dynasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own, such eras 
or Sam vats by adding the number of years for each reign and 
thus the memory of St. 191 for Bappa's birth from the founds 5 
tjon of Valabhl rule is not strange. 
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Whether Bappa is, as sometimes represented, a nickname only 
and whether he is to be identified with KhumSna or some other 
Guhilotking ruling later on, we shall discuss fully m a note. Here 
it will suffice to state that though the word Bappa sometimes means 
a BSv 5 or reduse, it originally means father (Marathi B 5 pa) 
and is found actually applied to the founder of a kingly family 
as shown by the epithet applied to kings of 

NepSl in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe that 
BappS was an epithet so bestowed by later kings on the founder 
of the Guhilot family ; we think it was his own proper name, for 
we do find Bappa as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times also. Thus Bappabhattus the name of a Jain Acha- 
iya of the time and Bapparya of a Brahmin donee in an inscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name Srivallabha 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Dutaka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind, Ant. XVIII p. 269). 



CHAPTER II. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF BAPPA, 

The Guhilot line of Rajput longs of Chitore in Mewad founded 
by BappS is certainly the most unique line in the history of the 
world. Founded by BappS in 730 A. D. in Mewad it still sub- 
sists after the lapse of nearly twelve hundred years and in the 
same lands and the fortress of Chitore is still in its possession 
though the capital is not now Chitore but Udepur. But what 
is more wonderful is that the kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and all, chivalrous and virtuous, 
lovers of independence and supporters of their ancestral faith. 
Indeed we may say that the sublime character of the hero-god 
Rama as a man and a king whom they look upon as their pro- 
genitor still exercises its influence over the kings of this line 
and equally reigns the influence of the life of the actual founder 
Bappa who was a highly religious and independence-loving, 
valorous king. The praise bestowed* upon him by the Chitore- 
gad and AchaleSvara inscriptions is not untrue and the Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon itf. 

* Bappa was given a golden valaya for bis foot, indicative at 
sovereignty, by the sage H&rtta for his great devotion to the Ekalinga 

siva idol ( ^ ffejrgsrfarar . 

wifgoit wife tjifcwnirfrn u (b. 1. p. 75) see also trttaifa wi 

^ ^srr- 

U ( B - 85)- This does not necessarily show that Bappa was a 
Brahmin and Harita was a Kshatnya. The poet simply means that 
Bappft's service of the sage was a Brahmin m&has (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatnya mahas viz: the golden anklet of a king. 

t See q&Tt gft*5 w dcdcd, 

smrmfor : f^r: « and »ngtg*r: 

a&rfcijJT. mm ft v* H 

p. I. Page 85. 
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The several inscriptions yet known relating to this line, how- 
ever, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the successors of Bappa step by step and the matter 
is further complicated by the finding of a fresh copy of the 
Atapura inscription which was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear which are not in Tod’s copy and the 
number of longs down to Samarasinha the reputed contemporary 
of Prithvlraja with whom our history will end about the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A D. is about 30 which gives approxi- 
mately ( 12 °°ao ~ = tir) 15 years per reign, not an improba- 
ble figure. If we, however, take the number of kings as given 
by the new copy of the Atapura inscription we have from Bappa 
(or Guhila) to Saktikumara whose inscription of V. S 1034 
or A. D. 977 has been found, 20 kings excluding Bappa and this 
gives ( SLffi — -^4 ) 11 years which is rather improbable. But 
looking to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fighting 
with the Mahomedans who harassed them from their base m 
Sind, we need net wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from 1008 to 1034 
V. E. or a period of 26 years only viz., Allata, Naravahana, 
Salivahana and Saktikumara. Or it may be possible that 
this Atapura inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different branches of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for we are already told that this family had many branches 
(vide the Chitoregad inscription*). We are, therefore, not yet 
certain about the successors of Bappa during the second sub- 
period of Mediaeval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings Slla 
and Aparajita whose inscriptions of the 7th century A. D. have 
been found must be considered to be Bappa’s ancestors and if 
these names recur m the Atapura new copy they are descen- 
dants having the same names). But we will give here the most 
important of these kings, mainly following the Chitoregad and 
AshaleSvara inscriptions for details. 

— ■■ ■ '■ - ■ - ' , 

wiijgw!) II (b. i, r. 85.) 
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The son of Bappa who came to the throne of Mewad was 
Guhila and he had many tough fights with enemies, of course, 
the Arabs from Sind. In fact throughout our period the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore fought hard-fought battles with foieigners, so 
much so that the whole country was strewn with flesh and the 
meda (fat) of the evil warriors slain and thus acquired the name 
Medapata (undoubtedly a poetic fancy suggested by the name 
Medapata, Prakrita Mewad, but yet proving the terrible battles 
which the heroic Rajputs and the equally heroic Arabs fought on 
this soil.)* Guhila gave his name, it is said in both these in- 
scriptions, to the family which consequently became known 
as Guhilot, Skt. Guhilaputra, (the termination ota from putra 
Skt , is now generally used m Rajputana to denote descen- 
dants of any famous kmg) 

The successor of Guhila w T as Bhoja and his successor was 
Sila. Both these fought with the Arabs but Slla’s successor 
Kalabhoja is described as having fought harder battles still. 
The son of Kalabhoja is said to be Bhartripatta and his son was 
Sinha. These as usual were great warriors and fought 
battles with enemies. The son and successor of Sinha was 
Mahlyaka and his son was Khommana of whose exploits these 
inscriptions sing great praises. Now Tod refers to a poem 
called Khommana Rasa in which after the fashion of the Rasas 
an attempt is made to bring together the various Rajput clans 
which assembled to assist m the defence of Chitore against the 
hereditary foe — the Mahomedans from Sind. The Atapura in- 
scription mentions two Khommanas before this Khommana, 
the first of them being the son of Kalabhoja and the second 
being son and successor of Sinha. In whose time did this great 
invasion take place ? Tod has given a short account of the 
invasions of the inner country by Mahomedans from Sind during 
the time of the several Khalifas who succeeded Walid. It seems 
probable according to Tod that this invasion took place in the 
first quarter of the ninth century. If we take Bappa as resign- 
ing in 763 A. D. and this invasion as taking place about 825 
A D., we have a distance of about 62 years which ordinarily 


^ VM lilted | 

* m-w&w 
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srould cover three reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
might assign five kings between Bappa and Khommana. As 
some kings are not mentioned in these inscriptions between 
BappS and MahSyaka who are mentioned in the AtapurS ms- 
:ription (Ind. Ant. XXXIX p. 191) it seems probable that 
Khommana who fought valiantly with the aid of other Raj- 
puts with the Arabs was the son and successor of KSlabhoja. 

The poem Khommana Rasa has not been available to us and 
it is very difficult to say how fax it is historically valuable. 
The bringing together of various Rajput clans is a favourite 
artifice with poets introduced to display knowledge of Rajput 
clans just as Homer brings all the then known Greek tribes 
together in some places in his Iliad. But it may be accepted 
that many Rajput clans did actually come to the help of Chitore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahomedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and they came to 
the assistance of Prithviraja m his fight with Shahbudm. It is, 
however, unnecessary to discuss here which Rajput tribes came 
to the assistance of Khommana and we will leave the details to 
Tod’s work (Vol. II) as these details are probably not historical 
but imaginary. 

The son and successor of Khommana (the third) who was also 
a great warrior is in these two inscriptions said to be Allata. 
The mother of this king was Mahalakshml bom of a Rashtra- 
kfita family*. We have a separate inscription of Naravahana, 
son and successor of Allata,, in which also Allata is said to be a son 
of Mahalakshml but this inscription does not give the name of his 
father who may be either Khommana or Bhartripatta, son and 
successor of Khommlna, as stated in the AtapurS inscription. 
The son and successor of Allata was Naravahana whose succes- 
sor was SaktikumSra (but the AtapurS inscription puts one j§Sli- 
vShana between Naravahana and ^aktikumara). The Ata- 
purS inscription belongs to the time of Saktikumara and is 

* The Nilgnnda inscription o f Amoghavarsha 1 . dated 866 A.D. states 
that Amoghavarsha conquered the Gurjaras, of course, of Kanouj 
and those who dwell in the hill fort of Chitrakuta. This shows that 
Cbitorewas a substantial kingdom and had come into conflict with the 
Rftstraktttas of the Deccan. 
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dated Vikrama Samvat 1034 equivalent to 977 A. D. Saktikuma- 
ra’s successor was Suchivarman. We have an inscription of 
chivarman himself which is dated V. E. 1038. The Chitore inscrip- 
tion closes with the mention of king N aravahana an d the line 
is earned on upto Samarasinha of V. S. 1338, in the Achale£vara 
inscription. We will speak of this latter portion of the line in 
our third volume and we dose here our account of the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore with Suchivarman who probably reigned about 
1000 A. D. Who the king of Chitore was when Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territory wo shall discuss m Book VI. 
We append a list of the Guhilot kings from Bappa to SatikumSra 
and give for comparison the list given in the Mewad Gazetteer 
by Erskme with a few remarks of our own explaining our 
view. 


genealogy of guhilot kings. 


Atapura Ins. 
St. 1034 


Achalgadh Ins. 
St, 1342 


B&napur Ins, 
St, 1496 


Guh&ditya or Bappa retired in V.S 820. 

Bappa, 

I Guhila 

Guhila 

Guhila 

2 Bhoja 

Bhoja 

Bhoja. 

3 Mahendra 

— • . 

— 

4 N&ga 

— ■ 

.. 

•5 §ila 

Sila 

Sila 

*6 AparSjita 

• • 

. 

7 Mahendra II . . 

— * . 

— 

f8 K&labhoja . , 

K&labhoja 

K&labhoja 

1 9 Khomm&na 

— • • 

— 

xo Mattata 

_ . , 


xx Bhatripatta , , 

— , . 


12 Sinha 

Smha 

Sinha 

13 KhommSna II . . 

— , ( 



14 MahSyaka 

Mah&yaka 

Mah&yaka 

15 Khommana III. . 

Khomm&na 

KhommSna 

xd Bhatripatta II . . 
married Mah&lak- 
shmi of the K&s- 
trakfttas. 



17 AHata 

Allata 

Allata 


Mewad Gaz. 


-.AD* 763 


>• *36 


936 
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18 Naravahana Naravahana 

. . Naravahana 


V. E. 1028 


.. 971 

19 Salivahana — 

* . — 


20 Sakti-Kumara , . Sakti-KumSra 

. . Sakti-Kumara 


V. 1034 

« * 

.* 977 

21 Suchivarman-V. S, 1038 

« * 

.. 1,000 


* Inscriptions dated V E 703 and 718 have been found of kings of 
these names but they axe not these kings according to our view, 
t It is sought to identify either of these two kings with BappS. by Dr. 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified with Bappa 
we have 20 kings from 820 V E to 1034 which gives 10 years for each 
rteign. Dr. D R Bhandarkar looks upon the 9th Khommana as the 
Bappa of the Guhilot tradition which will give 214 (1034-820) years for 11 
kings or an average of 20 per k mg. But it seems to ns that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommana is taken to be Bappa the whole line 
of successors is upset , you do not get Guhila, Bhoja, Slla and K&labho)a 
as descendants of Bappa. which they were believed to be at the time of 
the Achalagadh ms You can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even m the eleventh century ( see Naravahana 
Ins-,), for merely securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
of kings had a specially short average or it may be that the Atapura ms. 
repeats some kings wrongly or brings together kings of different branches 
who were contemporaries ^ for instance Salivahana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chitore but m Alapura itself where a youngei 
branch may have continued ruling If the Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get 11 kings only after Bapja to Saktikum§ra % c . 
from 820 to 1034 V E. In any case it is practically impossible to 
equate Bappa with KhommSna as the successon would be entirely differ- 
ent and we have no hesitation m identifying him with Guhadatta 
of the AtapurS inscription. 
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ARE GUHILOTS FOREIGNERS ? 

Dr. D R Bhandarkar in his paper on Guhilots (Bengal R A. S. New 
Senes Vol V, 1909 pp. 176-187) has attempted to show that the Mewad 
Guhilot family of Rajputs was founded by one Guhadatta who was a Nagar 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Mer, the NSgars and the Maitrakas of Valabhl being in fact foreigners 
who came to India along with the Huns m the sixth century A. D like the 
Gurjaras. He has thus killed two birds (nay three) with one throw and de- 
graded the Guhilots of Mewad who are considered to be the best Kshatn- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Aryan ancestry, along with 
the kings of Valabhl from whom they claim their descent and the N2,gar 
Brahmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers ! 1 ! We propose 
to examine this theory of Dr. Bhandarkar m this note and to see how far 
it is sound and believable. 

We may at once say that the second part of this theory is absurd and 
based on the usual fallacies and prejudices In beginning this part of 
his theory. Dr. D R. Bhandarkar himself admits that he is not quite 
on terra firma. He argues that the names of certain Nagax Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end m Mitra. On this he cannot resist 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which Nagar Brah- 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhl 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas, “ We thus see that 
the NSgar Brahmins and the Valabhl kings belonged to the same ethnic 
stock viz , " Maitra ” (P. 184 ) I As Mitra and Mihira axe names of the 
Same sun, “ there seems reasoh to identify the Maitrakas with Mibixas the 
well-known tribe of Mehers or Mers.” And further this rise of the Maitra- 
ka (Valabhl) power took place about 500 A. D., the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. “ This seems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujars a tribe allied with Huttas and entered India 
with them ” ) !> And finally “ Now we see that NSgar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were 1 like Gujars a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kshatriyas.” Thus the Nagax 
Brahmins who were Mitras and consequently Mers are foreigners and the 
Guhilots who are descended from NSgar Brahmins are also Mers and 
foreigners by race Even if they were descended from the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhl, they belonged, according to Dr D R. Bhandarkar, to the 
same ethnic stock viz ,, Mers and are allied to Gujars and Huns i. e. t axe for- 
eigners and Me^s by race t ! 1 
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It is plain that the argument as stated above is so flimsy and illogical 
that it is needless to enter into any refutation of it. The reader will hold 
with us that even if the Guhilots were proved to be descended from a 
NSgar Brahmin they cannot be treated as non- Aryan for nobody will 
agree with Dr D R. Bhandarkar m holding that Mitra is another name of 
Mihara and, therefore, of Mer the well-known outcast people of Kathiawar. 
It is, however, the first part of his theory that requires a searching exami- 
nation as it goes directly against the ancient traditions of the Mewad 
Rajput family, viz that it is descended from the Maitraka Valabhi kingly 
family founded by BhatSrka who traces his descent through Kanakasena 

to R&ma, the solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr Bhandarkar s 
theory is based on many inscriptions But, as we have said already, 
because a statement is recorded on stone or copper that does not make it 
invulnerable. Statements m inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
teste as any other statements e g- of witnesses Now we have first to point 
out that there is no contemporary evidence to show that BappS. RSwal 
was a N&gax Brahmin He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A D to 763 
A.D. There is no record of this period which throws any light upon the 
question who BappS. was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gather round the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
families. We have to test these stones and traditions and reject such as are 
obviously absurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we have, on this ground, rejected the tradition current m Mewad that 
BappS or one of his ancestors was bom of a pregnant queen m a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband's clan and 
kingdom. This story is told in India of many founders of royal families ; 
it is told of Vanar&ja ; it is told of the founder of the Ch&lukya family of 
the Deccan and recorded even m an inscription of the Eastern Ch&lukyas 
(see Ep, Ind. VI, p. 367) . Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
king of Valabhi was alive and on the throne of Valabhi in^66 A D. t. e. 
three years even after BappS RSwal had finished his career. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditions are likely to arise and 
whether they are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 

Now the inscriptions found which first state distinctly that Bappa 
RSwal was a Brahmin are the Chitoregad and Achale£vara inscriptions 
both written by the same man These inscriptions are dated V E 1331 
and 1342 equivalent to A. D 1274 and 12S5 i e , more than 500 years 
after BappS. lived. The first states " May the city with name beginning 
with Ananda prosper from which a Vipra named Bappa etc/' Here there 
is no doubt whatever that BappS. is said to be a Vipra . or Brahmin from 
Anandapura. AH later inscriptions or records are mere echoes of this 
Statement and naturally embody this tradition. The Ekalinga MS.hS.tmya 
and the Ekalinga inscription thus foUow and embody this belief. The 
of all tbcsp is, as stated expressly in 3^%: of tb§ 
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Ekalinga Mahatmya, the verse m the beginning of the AtapurS inscrip- 
tion a copy of which was even before Tod the historian of the Ra 
puts and which has been edited again from a fresh and probably 
original copy obtained by Dr Bhandarkar That verse is as follows. 

JTf^: I SRT% Sf^: 5RT?: «fT 

II ■ ^ 1£ verse which we have to examine closely and 

see what it really means though even this AtapurS inscription is 300 
years later than Bapp& 

Now it seems that the later writers misconstrued this verse and gave 
rise to a wrong tradition much m the same way as the misinterpreta- 
tion of Prithvlr&ja R&sS verses gave rise to the spurious tradition of 
Agmkulas now exploded from inscriptions themselves. For there is firstly 
nothing to show that Anandapura m this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the Nagar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Dr. Bhandarkar 
himself that Anandapura is the name of many towns including AtapurS. 
itself where this Rajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatever to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
Nagar Brahmin The writer of the two long poetical pranas tis of Acha- 
leivara and Chitore of V E. 1342 and 1331 was a N&gar B rahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his AchaleSvara record 
that the Pragasti at Chitrakftta was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the NSgar caste (N&garajnatLbhSjS) Had the supposed founder of the 
Mewad royal family been a NS gar Brahmin, the Nagar Brahmin writer 
of the FraSastis would probably not have missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder too was a Nagar Brahmin. The Ekalinga M3ha- 
tmya has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the AtapurS inscription is whether the word Mahideva is to be interpreted 
as Brahmin or king, for the word is used m both meanings. It is 
possible that it means here a kmg as pointed out by Mohanlal Pandia 
m his answer to Dr D R. Bhandarkar ; for f^5f: seems 

to be incongruous and it further appears that this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with Bappa Dr D. R Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that BappS is the nickname of some later king either Ma- 
hendrajit or Kalabhoja* (See also Mewad Gazetteer where Ers- 
kme adopts this view of Dr Bhandarkar) Dr Bhandarkar further says 
that Guhila is the same as Guhadatta which is not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhila is the name of BappS/s son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessary to point out that Guhadatta and Bappg, must be the same. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes ** It is true that some records speak of Bappa. 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 

* This seems doubly absurd if we are to suppose according to the Acha- 

leSvara inscription that Bappa was a Brahmin. Was Kalabhoja a Nagar 
Bjrahmin } 
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nuch latei inscriptions ” This is not correct. Both the Achale&vara 
md Chitoregad inscriptions represent Bap pa as the founder of the Mewad 
Eamily. The Atapura inscription is dated V. E 1034 or A D. 979 and 
mentions no doubt Guhadatta but there is an earlier inscription of 
NaravShana which is dated V. E. 102S or A. D. 971 in which BappS, dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder Though the inscription is broken and 
illegible here and there, his name appears in the beginning and the word 
Guhilagotranarendrachandra would point to him as the founder and no 
other* name is given before his (See Bhavn. Ins. page 59) , and since 
Bappaka king is to be mdentified with Guhadatta we have to interpret 
Mahideva as meaning a king and not a Brahmin 

The name Bappa as the founder’s name given m the Naiavahana 
inscription is, therefore, as old as A D 971, it is m fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be tolerably certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin But this word Mahideva appears to have been mis- 
interpreted into meaning a Brahmin m later times and later inscriptions 
such as those of Chitoregad and Achalesvara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still. How did this misconception based upon a mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahideva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families usually arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When Chalukya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was born 
from the chuluka or handful of Bh§xadvaja Drona, there is nothing more 
in the story than a poetic interpretation of the name Chalukya Similarly, 
when Pratihara is said to be a name given to the family from Eakshmana 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratihara of Rama, we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded Even Vedic Rishis delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful origins to founders of family. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas that Vasistha was born of 
the Apsaras Urvail whom, again, later Puranas represented as a ganxka 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stones as poetical fancies 
carrying no histoncal importance. Vaiistha and Agastya are said m 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god Mitra- Varuna who put in a kum- 
bha or pot, his seed emitted at the sight of UravaS! and hence Agastya is 
called Kumbhayont. Brigu is similarly said in the Vedas to be the son 
of Varuna Now all such legends are simply poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even among the 
Greeks and other Aryan branches also, assigning strange origins to heroes 
and the founders of families Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gam currency about the origin and even the ex- 
ploits of founders of families who lived m historical times. It 19, however, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false ideas and we 
may suggest the following reason why Bappa was looked upon as a Brah- 
As we have elsewhere shown at length, the Rajput families kept up 
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the memory of their gotras religiously and the U depur family gotra 
was Baijavapa. It was a puzzle m medmial foxes to explain how Ksha* 
tnyas could have the same gotias as Brahmms ard the puzzle con- 
tinues down to tins day. Though w e have tried to solve the question in 
our note on Gotras some doubt may still be entertained by many on the 
subject. The latest theory of the 13th century A D noted by Vijnane- 
Ivara was that these gotras were borrowed by Kshatn^as frem their 
purohitas which as w r e have shown is untrue and incorrect It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were explained on the theory 
that the Rishi of the gotra was the progenitor of the family The 
Paramara inscriptions thus say that their gotra w as Yasashtha because 
Vasishtha created the first Paramara warrior frem his file The Chedi 
inscription which we have already noticed similarly professes to believe 
that the first warrior of the Chalukya family was sprung from the chuluka 
not of Brahma but ot Bharadvaja and hence it was that the Chalukyas 
professed to be of the Bharadvaja gotra The case of the ChShamara is 
distinctly m point W hile certain inscriptions give an independent origin, 
the Bijoha inscription says that there was a Brahmin m Ahichchbatra 
of the Vatsa gotra from whem was born the Chahamana king Samanta 
Now the ChahamSnas from ancient times have professed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the Ch&hamanas was a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra. But if the ChShar 
manas were represented as Solar Kshatnyas in other inscriptions how ca~ 
they»be bom of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra living in Abichchhatra n 
This idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Chahamanas is given m the Sunda hill inscription of Chacha 
gadeva of Samvat 1319 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai- 
and Ach ales vara inscriptions. It says that the first Chaham&na hero w d 
born from the eyes of Vatsa Rishi himself when he threw out tears of jo a s 
Now all these attempts are fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of Ray* 
put families which were being made from about the tenth century anj- 
later. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king Samanta of the Chahad 
mana Rajputs who was said to be bom of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich- 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Chahamanas, so BappS RSwal wa- 
beheved in the thirteenth century A. E>. to be bom of a Brahmin of ths 
BaijavpS gotra of Anandpura, the chief town of the Guhilots. The word© 
Mahideva must have originally meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under wrong gotra theories to mean a Brahmin. As said above we 
have generally to discard all such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
legends which are inconsistent with probabilities 

But we go a step still further. Even if we grant that BappS or Gnha- 
datta was a Brahmin and, a Nagar Brahmin ho m Anandapura alias Vad_ 
nagar, how does that make the whole Guhilot family of Rajputs foreign 
ers — irrespective of the fact we have already noticed that Nagar Brah** 
nuns could not be treated as foreigners* We have already shown in Voj^ If 
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and in this volume also that at that period of Hindu history. Brahmins 
-often married Kshatriya wives especially kings' daughters and the progeny 
of such unions was treated as Kshatriya and probably of the sept to which 
the mother belonged. The theory of putnkaputra has always been 
accepted in Hindu Law and moreover the Guhilot family, king by king, 
as mentioned m later inscriptions has always married into Kshatriya 
families How can then the fact of one Brahmin coming in affect the 
race of the whole family ? We believe that Bapp&'s being a Brahmi n is a 
misconception of later inscriptions but we argue that even if 
he were a Brahmin, his marrying a Kshatriya princess is not at all 
inconsistent with the customs of the period His wife must have be- 
longed to the Guhila family of Idar or of N&gadSL and their son being a 
putnkaputra or daughter's son taken into the grandfather's family was a 
Guhila himself. He might have been named Guhila even for this reason 
just as the son of Durlabha-vardhana king of Kashmir who married the 
sole daughter of the preceding Kashmir king of the Gonandlya dynasty 
was called Pratapaditya (See Vol. I, p.206). The inscription at Achale£vara 
distinctly says that Bapp§/s son was Guhila and the whole family after- 
wards was called Guhilot after him. It seems then that even if we accept 
the idea that Bappa was a Brahmin, there is nothing strange if he 
married the daughter of a Guhila Kshatnya king of NSgadS. and became 
famous as many Brhmins did in his time e g. Chacha of Sind or 
Lalliya of Kabul whose history we have already given m Vol I and the 
descendants of these kings were Rajputs for all practical purposes for we 
know they gave daughters to and married daughters from Rajput fami- 
lies. But here m the Guhilot family all subsequent kings were treated as 
Kshatnyas and married Kshatnya ladies and we have a detailed list of 
them all How can, even if Bappa were conceded to be a Brahmin, the 
whole line be treated as foreign by race ? 

In closing this subject then we will give our view of the matter in plain 
and simple terms. We do not believe that Bappa, was a Brahmin ; he be* 
longed to the Guhila VamSa as stated m the Naxavahana inscription of St. 
1028 or 971 A.D. which is even earlier than that of AtapurS- which contains 
the disputed verse. The lines of the NaravShana inscription are import- 
ant. They declare that Bappa was a king (f^rfcPTI^:) w ^° was Eicon 
to the Guhila VamSa*. This shows that there was a line 6 i Guhila prin- 
oes at NSgada, which was most probably a branch of the Idar family 
founded by a GhhS-ditya belonging to the Valabhi line of kings and hence 
called Guhila. To this line belonged Aparajita and §ila whose inscriptions 
belonging to the seventh century A.D. have been found. They were kings 
before Bappaka who was like the moon to the stars of that family Bappa, 
was a great devotee of Siva and a disciple of Hhrita a great saint and wor- 
shipper of Ekalinga and was himself a highly religious man. By his valour 
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and fortune Bappi became eventually king of Chitore and having married 
many wives like all great Indian kings was the father of a numer- 
ous progency in so much so that numerous clans numbering to- 
gether several thousand descendants at this day claim descent from 
him. In his old age he retired to a forest and became a Saiva San- 
ySsi* ( he did not go to Persia to marry Mahomedan women ). In 
order to distinguish his descendants from the previous Guhilas, the 
latter were called, in the usnal Rajput manner, Guhilaputras or Guhilots. 
It is extremely probable that BappS was his own name as we find 
in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (Ep. Ind. 
VoL IX:— Bappabhatt3raka pSda Bhattarasa). In short our view is that 
the word Mahideva in the Atapuri inscription means a king and not a 
Brahmin. 

But even if it does mean a Brahmin we add that there is nothing to show 
in any inscription that he was a Nagar Brahmin. Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Nay it seems certain from the 
below quoted Slokas that the Chitoregad inscription looks upon N&gSda 
as Anandapura.f And is it to be granted that a Brahmin coming from 
Vadnagar must necessarily be a Nagar Brahmin ? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a Nigax Brahmin there is no truth whatever in the 
theory that Nagar Brahmins are Mers and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and show that NSgars are not Mers. 


* The Ekahnga inscription has the following verse about BappS 
on retirement --^T TOfT.* I 

tot m « 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CHAHAMiNAS OF SAMBHAR. 

The next Rajput clan that came to the forefront about the 
same tune as the Guhiiots were the Chahamanas or Chauhans of 
Sambhar. They are rightly described by Tod as “ the most 
valiant of the Rajput races ” not excluding even the Guhiiots of 
Mewad and the Rathors of Marwad ; for Tod adds that though 
'these two " would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merits must assign to 
the Chauhans the van in the long career of arms ”. This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the ChauhSns no longer possess 
their original seat of power like the Guhiiots, they have the three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, Kota and Sirohi still, m Rajpu- 
tSna and the chiefs of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
periods of Indian History. Nay more, under PrithvIrSja Chau- 
hSn an&his grand-father ViSaJadeva also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though Prithvlrgja was the last 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being perma- 
nently enslaved after him, he has, unlike many last emperors of 
ancient and modem times shed such glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to 
believe that some one of their ancestors was with PrithvirSja in 
his last memorable struggle with Shabuddin Ghori on the plain of 
Panipat. Indeed the ChauhSns for these reasons would have 
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been entitled to be considered the first among the 36 royal 
clans, had it not been for the fact that in later history they ac- 
cepted a position of subordination to the Mahomedan emperors 
of Dehli and some ChauhSn sub-clans even embraced the Maho- 
medan faith to save their lands and their chiefships. It is for 
this reason that the Chauhans stand second to the Guhilots 
whom they resembled, as we shall presently see, m many most 
important virtues. 

The history of the Chauhans, however, differs from that of the 
Guhilots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most valiant Rajput clan. 
We have already discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai, the bard of PrithvlrSja. The first hero named 
Chahamana (or sometimes Anahila in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date assigned to him by Surajmal 
Bhat, author of Vam§a-Bhaskara and bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as ChShamSna's succes- 
sors down to Prithviraja we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the kings mentioned in the PrithvlrSja RSsS, 
36 in number, as successors of ChShamSna upto VlSaladeva are 
u n h i stoncal (for they are not borne out by inscriptions found 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Chand 
Bardai a contemporary of PrithvlrSja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
family before VT§aladeva who belonged to the tenth century 
A. D. For the period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume (800 to 1000 A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and we have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. II p. 1 19) in which two 
dates are given V.E.1013 and 1030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this line of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to a great extent by the Bijolia inscription 
which is about 200 years later being dated St. 1226 or 1169 A.D. 
(A. S. J. Bengal LV. p. 41). Copies of both these inscriptions 
are given in the appendix for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptions belonging to this line have been foundrcrfit - iifWwdo 
not. give any information before the above 
972 A.D. and some of them confine thfirgwjns^sr to 
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only. There are thus three inscriptions of the ChShamanas of 
Nadul V. E.r 218 (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 68) and Sunda hill inscription 
of Chachiga Deva St. 1319 (Ditto) pubbshed by Kielhom and 
severalinscriptionsof the same line (Ep. Ind. XI p. 169) published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the inscription of Chahad Deva of 
Ranathambhor (Ep. Ind. XII. p. 224). 

According to the bards of the Chahamanas, the original seat of 
power of the family was Mahishmati on the Nerbudda and they 
enjoyed, it is believed, sovereignty of the whole of India m a n y 
a time. We may treat this as unhistorical though we actually 
find the Chauhans spread over almost the whole of India from 
the Panjab in the north to Maharashtra in the south. Their first 
historical seat of power was unquestionably Sambhar or the 
Sskambhari land which was a kingdom to the north of Mewad 
and which included Ajmer also. This country contained or was 
reputed to contain lakhs of villages and hence was called 
Sapgdalaksha country. (We have already quoted the list of 
Indian kingdoms with their reputed number of villages given in 
the Skanda Purana Kumari Khanda Chap. 39 (See note p. 40). 
Dr. Bhandarkar mistaking this Sapadalaksha country for the 
Siwalik hills country wrongly assigns that place as the original 
home of the Chahamanas. The mistake has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer who also pointed out that 
Ahichchhatra which the Bijolia inscription mentions as the origi- 
nal city of the Chahamanas was not situated in the Siwalik hills 
as was propounded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar but was Nagaur 
in Rajputana. On this point we are not quite sure and Ahich- 
chhatra may have been the famous Ahichchhatra of the FSn- 
chala country mentioned in the Mahabharata. But this ques- 
tion we have already alluded to in detail elsewhere and we may 
confine ourselves here to the remark that when the ChahamSnas 
are called SapSdalakshlya kings they are undoubtedly referred 
to as the kings of Sambhar or Sayambhar for we also find that 
they are usually called Sambharl Rais or kings of Sambhar in 
Prakrit poems and records. 

Who was the first king that established his power in this 
Sambhar country it is difficult to state. The Harsha stone 
ii&creption begins its description of the ChghamSpa fajnily with 
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Guvaka and when it uses the word Adya or first we are tolerably 
certain that the word being taken with king and not with Guvaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great king 
of the ChShamanas of Sambhar. The Bijolia inscription, however, 
begins with a verse which is not quite clear in its meaning, 
saying “There was a Brahmin (we take the reading vipra as sug- 
gested by Dr Bhandarkar instead of vtprah of the edition m 
A. S. R. LV) of ^rivatsa gotra formerly in Ahichchhatrapura. 
From him was (descended or bom) king SSmanta of many 
Samantas or Sardars. ( qjicf# (Purnatalla) remains unintelli- 
gible) ; or we may translate the verse as “ There was a Brahman 
of isrlvatsa gotra in Ahichchhatra formerly, named Samanta. 
From him was bom Purnatalla ( a proper name) who had many 
Sardars.” Whatever the correct translation, it is clear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the Chahamanas was created by VaSishtha on 
Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet's imagination only. But 
even this story given in this verse of the Bijolia inscription viz., 
that a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra was the founder of the family 
is imaginery and suggested by a desire to explain the Vatsa 
gotra of the Chahamana Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there was a powerful ChShamana chieftain by name Saman- 
tadeva supported by many Sardars who belonged to Ahich- 
chhatrapura (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to the 
Sambhar country and founded a kingdom there, since the 
Pnthvlraja Rasa also give* the first great king after Ch a h amana 
is Samantadeva. 

It may be said that the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with Ssmantadeva but with Gfivaka I and therefore does not 
also give the successors of Samanta upto Guvaka I mentioned 
in the Bijolia inscription viz., i JayarSja,2 Vigxaha,3 Srlchandra, 

4. Gopendra and 5 Durlabha ; but it is satisfactory to note that 
the two inscriptions give almost the same line from Gftvaka I 
inwards upto Durlabharaj a in whose reign the first inscription 
was recorded in V. E. 1030. There is a difference in one name 
xoly viz,, that of (5) VSkpatirSja who must be equated with 
Bappay arSj a — Vindhy a tsripati, the name of Vakpati coming 
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again m the latter (Mo. 10) being treated as Vakpati II. The 
two lists are as follows 

Harsha Stone Ins. V. E. 1030. Bijolia Inscription. 

1. Guvaka I (circa 868 A. D. ) 1. GSvaka I. 

2. Chandra ( „ 883 „ ) 2. Chandra (§a§i) 

3. Gsvaka II ( „ 898 „ ) 3- Guvaka II. 

4. Chandana ( „ 913 „ ) 4- Chandana. 

5. VakpatirSja ( „ 928 „ ) 5- BappayarSja 

Vindhyanripati. 

6. SinharSja ( „ 943 „ ) 6. Sinha. 

7. Vigraharaja ( „ 958 „ ) 7- Vigraharaja. 

8. Durlabharaja ( „ 973 „ ) 8. Durlabha. 

It is, however, strange that the list given m Rajputana Gazet- 
teer Vol. III. B. page 65 omits the name of Guvaka I after (8) 
Durlabha I though this name is given distinctly in the Bijolia 
inscription which this list follows and also m the Harsha stone 
inscription. The list requires to be corrected by the addition 
of this king who certainly was a conspicuous king of the line 
and who may even be looked upon as the founder of its greatness. 

We shall try to assign probable dates to and Samantadeva 
Gttvaka I. We cannot assign to this line 20 years per 
reign on an average. We know that Vigraharaja was alive in 
.VI E. T030 or A. D. 973. His grandfather was VSkpatirSja who 
had a younger son Lachhmana who founded the Nadul branch 
'and for him we have a date V. E. 1039 or 982 A. D. in the in- 
’scription. His father Vakpati therefore cannot be put in 933 
A.D. or 40 years earlier than Vigraha but we might put him 30 
years earlier *. e., in 943. We may take, therefore, 15 years as 
average for each reign in this line and we thus find that Guvaka I 
must have reigned in 868 A.D. (973— -105). And SSmanta maybe 
placed 193 years before 973 A.D, or in 778 A.D. The Rajputana 
Gazetteer assigns 750 A.D. as the date for SSmanta which is not 
improbable, though it is not apparent on which definite data 
this date has been assigned to him. By probable calculation we 
can only arrive at rough dates only but the two dates given 
above are probable and also well fit in with the course of Indian 
history at this period. Samantadeva must have attained to 
^ame by his conflicts with Mahomedans at about the same time 
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as or a little later than Bappa Rawal and established his powe 
in Sambhar in the middle of the 8th centuiy. One of his de 
scendants viz., Guvaka I became still more famous in the conglc 
meration of Indian kings and established his power firmly b 
that kingdom. The expression in the Harsha inscription " wh< 
obtained the fame of a wamor in the great kings' sabhS o 
NagSvaloka " has been interpreted to mean that Gfivaka ! 
obtained fame as a Samanta or Sardar in the court of thi 
Imperial Pratihara king Nagabhata. Kielbom started this 
theory but subsequently changed his opinion (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 6 2 
and yet again changed his view and reaffirmed his first opinior 
as appears from Stein Konow’s paper on the Hansot inscriptiot 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 67). It is, however, not probable that Guvaka! 
was a dependent king though Samantadeva might have been. 
The Nripasabha does not necessarily mean the Darbar of an 
emperor but may be translated as "an assemblage of kings 
called by Nagavaloka, who himself might be taken to be an 
imperial king. It is further not quite certain if the Hansot in- 
scription is related to the Chahamanas, for even there the word 
Chahamana is not clear and is only read by surmise. Its date 
again is St. 8x3 or A. D. 756 which does not fit in with Guvaka I 
and we prefer to say that Guvaka was an independent king who 
established his fame among kings by his exploits against the 
Mahomedans. He also in this respect resembled BappS the 
founder of the Mewad Rajput family of Gulnlots. 

Guvaka I further resembles Bappa in being a devotee of Siva. 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the ChShamSna 
kings of Sambhar were devotees of the Siva god named Harsha 
himself on the Harsha hill as the Guhilots were devotees of 
Ekalinga. It is even stated in the first verse of the Harsha in- 
scription that Guvaka I built the temple to Harsha Siva on the 
hill and from the following verses it appears that many succeed- 
ing kings showered wealth upon the Haxshadeva temple. It 
even appears that Harshadeva was the family god of this line 
and to his favour they believed that their greatness was due, just 
as the Guhilots believe that their greatness is due to the favour 
of Ekalinga whose ministers they merely profess to be. The line 
sftpfs " Sriharsha is the family god of 
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this iitw» of kings and from him is derived the splendid career of 
the family ” indicates this clearly and shows that at that time 
the worshippers of Siva generally came forward to defend the 
religion and the independence of the Aryans of India. The 
Siva cult of LakuliSa was then in the forefront as appears from 
this inscription also, for the priests of Harshadeva whose devotees 
the Chlhamana kings were belonged to the Lakuli§a sect like the 
priests of Ekalinga also from HSrlta onwards. About this sect 
and their importance in the development of religious thought in 
India we shall speak later on ; but of their influence on the poli- 
tical condition of the country by generating enthusiasm in 
orthodox Rajput families this inscription as well as the Guhilot 
Ekalinga inscription are sufficient proof. 

Gfivaka’s successor was Chandraraja and his son was Guvaka 
II. His son and successor Chandana is described as having de- 
feated a king of Tomara race named Rudrena and thereby ob- 
tained fame. The Tomaras had, it appears, established by this 
time, their kingdom at Delhi and being their immediate north- 
ern neighbours the Chauhans had constantly to fight with these 
Tomarras. Chandana's son was Maharaja Vakpati who seems 
to be the greatest of this first portion of the ChauhSn line. He is 
said in the Haxsha inscription to have defeated a king Tantra- 
pala of what country it is not stated ( Ananta par§va cannot be 
identified). The Bijolia inscription calls him Vindhya Nripati ; 
perhaps his power extended so far. The Rajputana Gazetteer 
Vol. III. B, identifies him with Manikrai of the Prithvlraja Rasa 
on what ground is not stated ; but t h is king’s younger son 
Lachhmana founded the Nadul line from which the kings of 
Sirohi derive their descent and his date may be taken to be 
943 A. D. as shown above. Vakpatiraja's elder son Sihharsja 
ascended the gaddi at Sambhar and he gave much wealth to the 
Harshadeva temple and covered the tremple roof with golden 
plate. He is described as the equal of Harischandra (their 
ancient ancestor) in wealth, munificence and success in battle. 
He defeated the Tomara king with Lavana, defeated other 
kings in all directions and imprisoned many. His son was 
Vigraharaja " the equal of his father in all respects.” In his 
time, two villages were granted to Harshadeva temple and being 
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the king during whose reign the Harsha inscription was recorded, 
he is naturally extolled the most. His brother and successor Dur- 
labha is equally praised and we close our account of the ChSha- 
manas in this volume with Durlabharlja who reigned proba- 
bly about the end of our period t.e , about 1000 A.D. Who the 
king was in SSmbhar when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded TnrK* 
we will discuss m Book VI in the next vloume. 

From the Harsha stone inscription it appears that the Cha- 
hamanas in the tenth century A.D. believed themselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 A.D. 
when the Hamm Ira K§vya was composed the same belief pre- 
vailed. The story given m this poem about the origin Off the 
Chahamana family and their next seat of power viz., Ajmer 
with its Pushkara lake is as follows . " Brahma once formed a 
plan of performing a sacrifice and as he was moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot, the lotus in his hand 
fell on the earth and the spot became known as lotus or 
Pushkara. Brahma performed a sacrifice there and in order to 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hero by name Chahamana.’' 
This legend explains at one throw why there is Brahmadeva’s 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
Pushkar and how the solar race Kshatriyas the Chauhans 
came to rule over the 4 and. But the story also proves that the 
different legends about the origins of the founders of families 
are all imaginary, each poet being at liberty to frame a story 
of his own. Any how it is certain that Chand’s story of the 
fire origin ”f the Chahamanas is imaginary ; in fact, as we have 
shown he himself treated it as such and did not mean that these 
Kshatriyas were new creations. The Chahamanas, therefore, 
must be treated as solar race Kshatriyas or of the first race 
of Aryan invaders of India, though their descendants in modem 
times believe themselves to be fire-bom. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 

The tlurd clan of Rajputs which came to the fore at about the 
same tune and by about the same causes as the Chauhans and 
the Guhilots was that of the Pratiharas and they soon became 
the most powerful clan in Northern India, having conquered the 
imperial city of Kanauj from Chakrayudha the last Varma 
emperor of Kanuaj (Sec Vol. 1 . p. 341) Tod, the historian of 
the Rajputs, describes the Pratiharas as the least important of 
all the Rajput clans, probably owing to the fact that they were 
insignificant durmg the Mahomedan times and have left no 
kingdom of their own at the present day But inscriptions dis- 
covered since the days of Tod and well interpreted by scholars 
especially Smith and Bhandarkar have established beyond 
doubt the fact that the imperial power of Northern India was 
wielded by the Pratiharas in the qth and 10th centuries A D. 
m succession to the Varmas desenbed in our first volume ' The 
history of the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj has been well told 
by Sir Vincent Smith from the inscriptions found up to date 111 
J. R. A. S 1909 and wc rely chiefly on his paper therein m the 
following account of the kings of Kanauj. Of course Smith’s 
view that the Pratiharas were Gujars and therefore foreigners 
has already been refuted on both grounds ; for firstly the Prati- 
hSras were not Gujars and secondly even if they were, they could 
not be foreigners as Gujars were not foreigners. With this one 
exception the account given by Sir Vincent Smith may safely 
be followed and we add certain further observations which ap- 
pear on a perused of the original inscriptions referred to by him. 

The history of the origin of the family and its early kings can be 
gathered from the SagaratSla inscription of Bhoja published in 
Arch. Survey Report for 1903-04, a copy of which is purposely 
given in the appendix for the curious reader. The first king of 
this family who according to this inscription acquired power 
gras Nagabhata to whom Smith assigns a reign from 728 to 740 
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A. D We have already noted the fact that this inscription 
assigns the Pratihara clan to the solar race, being descended from 
Lakshmana the pratihara or doorkeeper of Rama the hero-god. 
“ In this family bearing the emblem of Pratihara was bom Naga- 
bhata who appeared as if he were four-armed owing to his wea- 
pons flashing m the destruction of the army of the Balana 
Mlechchha king, the enemy of virtue.” This shows that N5ga- 
bhata first acquired renown by his defeat of the Arab invaders 
the breakers of Hindu idols, who having conquered Sind tried 
to extend their conquests eastward. He thus established a 
kingdom in the same way as Bappa Rawal of the Guhilots or 
Samantadeva of the Chauhans. It is indeed to be regretted 
that this detailed inscription does not mention where Nagabhata 
founded his kingdom. Framers of inscriptions usually forget to 
mention this fact ; perhaps to them it was always so obvious as 
not to require any mention. But future historians are often 
in a puzzle over this question. Smith says that Nagabhata 
was king of Bhinmal but it is not certain where Nagabhata the 
first illustrious long of the Pratiharas founded his power. It 
may be that his capital town was Mandor which certainly was 
the Pratihara capital m the days of Prithviraja and whose king 
Nahararai as stated by Tod immortalized his name by his stub- 
born fight against Prithviraja. Mandor again has very ancient 
ruins of an extensive character and has also ancient inscriptions 
in Pali (See Toa by Crooke Vo!. I p. 210). Mandor was certainly 
the capital of Marwar before the Rathods came to it ; and the 
Rathods first took shelter under the Pratiharas of Mandor whom 
they subsequently treacherously supplanted. The Rathods re- 
moved the capital to Jodhpur which they newly founded only 
at a distance of a few miles from Mandor. All these facts raise 
the presumption that Nagabhata the first Pratihara king must 
have reigned at Mandor. BhinmSl and Mandor are, however, 
both in Marwar or the desert and probably must have been in 
the same kingdom viz., Gurjaratra as Marwar was then called. 
The ancient name of Marwar was unquestionably Gurjaratra as 
is evidenced by inscriptions, while modem Gujarat was then 
called LSla (See Ep. Ind. Vol. IX p. 277). The family ruling in 
Bhinmal before this period was undoubtedly the Chapa family' 
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of Vyagramukba (mentioned m Voi. 1 p. 357) and it is hence 
not probable that Nagabhata ruled m Bhinmal. It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where Nagabhata 
ruled ; but his country was undoubtedly Gujaratra or Marwar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as completely 
as or more completely than either Sambhar or Chitore. And it 
is no wonder that the Pratihara chief Nagabhata acquired 
by his determined resistance to foreign invasions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
years after 712 A. D. the date of the Arab conquest of Sind. 

The successor of Nagabhata was his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D. 
His brother and successor was DevaSakti or Devaraja and his 
son was Vatsaraja the next illustrious king of the family. Deva- 
Sakti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
r 5 ja from 770 to 800 A.D. The great exploit of Vatsaraja was 
that he conquered the king of Kanauj and “ wrested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi ” (Khyatad Bhandi- 
kulat etc.) “ unassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele- 
phants,” " by the single help of his own bow.” The importance 
of each word in these lines has not been sufficiently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to it. 

In the first place the idea of a SSmrSjya or empire and a Sam- 
r 5 t or an emperor of Northern India had long been establish- 
ed in India on a firm footing. It is first mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata itself wherein Srlkrishna says (Sabha P. chap. 14 ) 
that “ the Kshatriyas for fear of the Brahmins had established 
a confederacy and had appointed an emperor and that JarS- 
sandha of Magadha was then the emperor of India. ” Whether 
the PSndavas became emperors of India or not, after destroying 
JarSsandha, this statement of the Mahabharata shows "that 
there were emperors in Magadha at least in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the Mahabharata) probably beginning with the Nan- 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated by the 
power of Chandragupta and the greater power of ASoka and 
Pstaliputra became the seat of the empire. Later on many im- 
perial dynasties ruled there, the; last being that of the Guptas 
apd Samudragupta and Chandragupta were the tyro great 
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emperors of this last line m Pataliputra. The empire oi the 
Guptas having been overthrown by the Huns, Pataliputra lost 
its importance as the seat of empire and eventually, as shown 
in Vol. I, Kanauj became the next seat of the Imperial power in 
India under Harsha whose extensive and beneficial reign has 
already been described, supported as it was by an army of 
60,000 elephants (Vol. I. p. 13). In the mediaeval period of 
Indian History oi which we are treating, it was, therefore, the 
ambition of powerful subordinate kings to seize Kanauj and 
establish power there as it was the ambition of Mahomedan 
heroes in Mahomedan times to seize Delhi and establish an 
imperial line there. It is hence that we see Vatsaraja of Mandor 
raising his hand against Kanauj. As stated many a time before, 
kingly families decline in about 200 years and hence about 
every 200 yearn also we have the political phenomenon of one 
imperial hne supplanting another The Varma lme of emperors 
of Kanauj was now in its decline and it is no wonder that the 
ambitious king Vatsaraja of GurjaratrS vanquished the emperor 
of Kanauj and wrested the imperial power from him . 

It does not appear from this inscription whom he vanquished 
but probably it was IndrarSja. Again the date of the conquest 
seems to be about 780 A.D from an important piece ot evidence 
which has been discovered in the colophon of a Jam work. The 
verse quoted by Smith m his paper is fit to be requoted here 
and is thus translatable. “ In the Saka year 703 when the 
long byname Indrayudha was ruling the north and !§r 3 vallabha 
son of Krisna was ruling the south and king Avanti was ruling 
the east and Vatasaraja the west and the terriioty of the Sauiyas 
was protected by Jayavaraha ” This shows with undeniable 
certainty that Indraraja or Indrayudha was on the throne of 
Kanauj and Vatsaraja on the throne of Marwar in Saka 705 or 
A.D. 783. (It seems the word Avanti Bhupati has been wrongly 
translated as king of Avanti, for Avanti or Malwa cannot 
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be m the ea&t The proper translation should be king Avanti, 
Avanti being the name of a king). It follows that Indrayudha 
though defeated in 780 A.D. by Vatsaraja was still on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all strange ; for we find from the 
histories of all countries and of Indian empires m particular 
tha t the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to reign 
under control, nay new puppet emperors are raised for a time, 
in deference to popular sentiment, before the line is finally 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under the Mara- 
thas and even under the English. Nay the parallel goes still fur- 
ther. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a rivalry 
between powerful contending kings as to who should become 
the protector or guardian of the emperor. Such rivalry arose in 
India in the 18th century between the English, the Marathas 
and the Afghans. The English were powerful in the east, the 
Marathas in the south and the Rohillas in the west. The same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And Vatsarsja 
from the west eventually became the master of India Gopala 
(Avanti) king of Bengal opposed him from the east and the Mara- 
thas of the 8th century viz., the Rashtrakutas. from the south ; 
for inscriptions of the Palas and the Rashtrakutas show to 
us the contentions that took place about this time Gopala of 
Bengal was defeated by Vatsaraja and two royal umbrellas were 
taken by him, probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal. But Vatsaraja was m his turn 
defeated by the Rashtrakuta king Dhruva who carried away 
these two trophies and who " confined Vatsaraja to his own 
country viz., the desert Gurjaratra.” 

These meagre but important facts appear from a Rashtraketa 
record. We do not know the places where these decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the actual 
forces engaged. It seems, however, that Vatsaraja from the 
desert country had no elephant force. He had bowmen and 
probably cavalry also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders. Both Bengal and Deccan forces had the elephant 
arm which was also the chief arm of Kanauj inherited from 
the days of Harsha. Although Vatsaraja could defeat Kanauj 
and Bengal, he could not defeat the RSshtrakatas as pro- 
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bablv the Marathas were well-known both for their elephant 
arm and their cavalry (See the description of them by Hiuen 
Tsang and by Bana m Harshachanta). 

Although Vatsaraja was deprived of the fruit of his victory 
over Kanauj, his son Nagabhata named after the founder of 
the family obtained what his father had vainly sought. The 
four verses recorded m praise of this king in the Sagaratala in- 
scription give important particulars. He first defeated many 
kings. Andhra, Saindhava, Kalinga, Vidarbha and others. 
These probably were the feudatories of Kanauj and had to be 
first defeated. Or as usual with Indian ambitious kings, Naga- 
bhata II must have made a Digvijaya before he seized the cen- 
tral power. The defeat of these kings does not mean the annexa- 
tion of their kingdoms, but simply their humbling. The Sam- 
rajya or empire m pre-Mahomedan times, as stated many times 
before, did not mean annexation but merely the establishment 
of suzerainty evidenced by -payment of tribute. Having esta- 
blished his power by a sort of Digvijaya, Nagabhata II defeated 
a Vanga king who had before him vanquished Indraraja and 
placed a young king Chakrayudha m his place N 5 gabhata 
conquered Chakrayudha also on the pretext that he had leaned 
for support on another (the Vanga king) and had thus exhibited 
his lowness ” (sphutanicha-bhavam). It raises a smile in us 
to note that conquerers in all times have put forward the same 
pretext. Shah Alum took shelter with the English and the 
Marathas for that reason deposed him and placed on the throne 
another scion of Babar’s family. Nagabhata, however, seems to 
have tolerated Chakrayudha on the throne for some time more ; 
for the words here used tf< he shone with his body bent in modes- 
ty 33 show that Nagabhata shone brighter by humbling himself 
(before the puppet emperor). It seems, however, certain that 
Ch akr ayudha was eventually set aside and Nagabhata ascended 
the imperial throne at Kanauj and made it his capital. The 
BuchakalS inscription (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 198) describes both 
Vatsaraja and Nagabhata as Parama BhattSraka Maharaja- 
dhirSja ParameSvara i.e., gives imperial titles to both and thus 
confirms the foot that Vatsaraja had reallv " wrested Samrajya" 
from Kanauj and that Nagabhata II to*. was emperor : but whe> 
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fixer he ruled from Kanauj is not quite clear, for even this in- 
scription does not mention the kingdom or p’3.ce where Naga- 
bbata ruled. We are, therefore, not quite sure if m 815 A.D. 
the date of the Buchakala inscription Nagabhata was emperor 
in Kanauj . Smith, however, surmises that Nagabhata made 
Kanauj his capital sometime about 810 A.D. while 816 A.D. 
is given as the date of the end of the Varma line (Vol. I p. 134). 

Having established him self as emperor, Nagabhata II had na- 
turally to make his power felt by the subordinate kingdoms and 
he is said in verse 3 to have forcibly taker possession of forts in 
the countries of Anarta (North Gujarat), Malava, Kirata 
(Vindhya hills), Tumshka( ? ), Vatsa (Allahabad), Matsya (Jaipur) 
and other countries also This shows the extent of the empire of 
Kanauj which in the north extended to the Himalayas and in 
the south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bounded by 
Allahabad and in the west by Panjab. Th<* word Turushka In 
this document of 850 A. D. is an enigma which wo will discuss in 
a note as it is difficult to equate it with Arab as Smith does. 

Smith assigns to Nagabhatta II a rule from 800 to 825 A.D. 
He had defeati d the king of Bengal (probably Dharmapala) 
who had placed Chakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj and had 
thus made his power firm. He is said to have, however, been 
defeated by the second rival struggling for balance of power; 
the Rashtrakutas, in an unpublished grant by Govind III, but 
this defeat was not such as to oust turn from the imperial throne 
at Kanauj since we know for certain that eight successors of 
Nagabhatta II ruled as emperors in Mahodaya alias Kanauj 
hereafter. 

The first of these was Ramachandra, Nggabhata’s son, who 
ruled from about 825 to 840 A. D. and he was followed by Mihira 
alias Bhoja who was indeed the most porwerfu 1 emperor of the 
Pratihara line. He had a long reign from 840 to 890 A.D. 
and had very extensive dominion. The SSgaratSla inscription 
already mentioned was recorded in his time and naturally gives 
him the utmost praise. But it seems that his power was really 
acknowledged upto the Vindhyas from sea to sea, he having 
again conquered even his formidable foe the ruler of Bengal. He 
^was, however, defeated by the Gujarat Rashtrakuta king 
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Dhruva Nirupma whose Bagumra grant dated 867 A.D. (Ind. 
Ant. XII p. 184) mentions the fact that Dhruva defeated Mihira 
even though his power had extended through all quarters 
(dhama-vyapta-digantara). Here also the army of Mihira is 
described as consisting of good cavalry (sadvaSyavahanvita). 
From the Bilhaun and Benares inscriptions (Ep. Ind. I. p. 252 
and II p. 300) it seems certain that Kokkalla-deva of the Chedi 
Haihayas was a contemporary independent king who claimed to 
have supported Bhoja m the north and Krishna m the south. 
The verse m the latter record is rather boastful (whose hand gave 
abhaya, freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharaja, Sriharslia, the 
king of Chitrakuta and king Sankaragana), but it may be gran- 
ted that the Chedi king Kokkala was really an independent 
sovengn i» alliance with Mihira Bhoja and that in the south-east 
the Jumna was the boundary of the Kanauj empire and the 
kingdom of Chedi or Tripura 

The internal administration of Bhoja is extolled by AlMasudi, 
an Arab traveller, who m 851 A.D. wrote “ The king of Juzr 
maintained a powerful army with the best cavalry in India 
and plenty of camels. He was extremely rich and no country- 
in India was more safe from robbers ” (EUiot I p.4). This con- 
firms what we have already stated that while under the Varmas 
the elephant arm was strong at Kanauj, under PratdhSras 
cavalry was well maintained. As the Pratiharas came from 
Gujaratra or Marwar they were naturally more fond of horses 
and even of camels The Arabs call the Kanauj empire the 
kingdom of Juzr or Gurjaras firstly because, as stated already, 
that was the country to which the Pratiharas belonged and 
secondly because the country immediately in contact with Sind 
(where the Arabs ruled) was this Gurjaratra country. The 
Rastrakutas who were friends of the Arabs, and enemies of 
the Pratiharas, also called the Pratiharas Gurjaras for the same 
reasons. But we have to remember the fact that the imperial 
Pratiharas of Kanauj never call themselves Gurjaras in their 
records. 

Bhoja was succeeded by his son Mahendrapala alias Nirbhaya- 
raja. His guru or preceptor was the famous poet and dramatist 
RajaSekhara who always speaks of himself in his works as gUJU 

*4 
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of MahendrapSla and also of his son Mahlpala. The empire 
inherited from his father remained intact under him and epi- 
graphic evidence amply proves that it included Saurashtra, 
Oudh and the Kamal district of the Panjab His reign is 
assigned between the years 890 and 908 A.D. The plates of 
Balavarman (Ep. Ind. IX. p 1) dated Valabhl Samvat 574 
or 893 A.D. come from Kathiawar and style MahendrapSla as 
MahSraj Sdhira j a Parama Bhattaraka and Paramegvara and 
therefore the overlord of the Chalukya prince Balavarman who 
made the grant. The Dighwa-Dubauli grant issued from 
Mahodaya or Kanauj itself makes the grant of a village m Va- 
layika Vishaya or pergana of the Sravasti Mandala and Bhukti 
i.e. district and division and shows that Oudh was under the 
direct rule of Kanauj. The Siyadom inscription (found near 
Lalitpur) dated 903 A. D also belongs to the reign of this emperor 
and shows how subordinate chiefs ruled in this empire and con- 
tains many other interesting details regarding administration 
which we will notice later on. 

Mahendrapala was succeeded by his elder son Bhoja II who, 
however, had a short reign from 908 to 910 A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his brother Mahlpala who is mentioned in many 
records and who reigned probably from 910 to 940 A.D. (Smith 
J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 269). His other names are Kshitipala 
and Herambapala or Vmayakapala The power of the Kanauj 
Pratiharas seems to begin to decline from his time ; for we are 
told in a Rashtrakuta record that Indra III captured Kanauj 
between 915 and 917 (Ep. Ind. VII, 30, 43) and the same incident 
is probably referred to by the Kanarese poet Pampa when he 
states that Narasinha ChSlukya father of his patron Arikesarin 
Kamata defeated Kanauj and bathed his horses at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna. He must, no doubt, have 
been a feudatory of Indra III and present with his army when 
he conquered Kanauj. But, as usual, Kanauj still lived on 
under Mahlpala with perhaps undiminished glory and Rgja- 
Sekhara’s play B 5 la Bharata or Prachanda Pandava was per- 
formed before Mahlpala at Kanauj. The HaddSla plates dated 
Dec. ‘TA, 914 A.D. show that MahTpSla was still the overlord of 
Kathiawar when the Chapa king Dharaulvarsha made the giant 
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as Samantadhipati (Ind. Ant. XII 190) . He clearly states that 
his overlord was MahlpSla as he was “ ruling by the grace 
(prasada) of Mahlpaladeva Paramc§vara RsiadhirSja.” We 
know for certain that Mularaja Chalukya (Solankhi) founded an 
independent kingdom m Anahilvad by supplanting a Chapa 
dynasty in 961 A.D. It follows that Kathiawar must have been 
lost to Kanauj after 914 A D and before 961 A.D. Govinda III 
inflicted a defeat on the Gurjaras probably in the time of Mahl- 
pala and Smith thinks that he must have lost Kathiawar long 
before 961 A.D. and very soon after 916 A.D. the date of Indra’s 
conquest of Kanauj. The two inscriptions of Asm and Benares 
(Ind. Ant. XVI. p. 173 and XV p. 138) dated 917 A.D. and 913 
A.D. respectively belong to the same reign of MahlpSla though 
the names are Mahishapala and Vinayakapala as the grants are 
issued from Mahodaya and these show that the eastern limit of 
the dominion of the empire of Kanauj was Benares in Allahabad 
or Pratishthana district. 

The Arab traveller A 1 Masudi visited India in 915 A.D. again 
and writing m 950 A.D. about his travels says that the king of 
Juzr possessed many horses and camels and considered himself 
as equal of any king on earth. A fragmentary inscription 
from KhajurSho states that Kshitipala was enabled to regain 
his throne by the aid of a Chandel kmg (probably Harshadeva). 
This must have been after the capture of Kanauj by Indra III 
in 916 A.D. 

MahlpSla was succeeded by his son Devapala who is assigned 
a reign from 940 to 955 A.D A reference m the KhajurSho 
inscription dated 948 refers to him as suzerain and shows that 
the imageof Vaikuntha or Vishnu set up by YaSovarman Chan- 
del in a temple there was received by him from DevapSla who 
had obtained it from a § 5 hi king of Kira in exchange for a force 
of elephants, who again had obtained it from a king of Bhota 
(Tibet) who lastly had obtained it from Kailasa (Ep. Ind. I. 
134). This shows that Devapala was in a sense inferior in power 
to the Chandel king and was under obligation to him for 
reasons already stated. 

Devapala was followed on the throne by his half-brother 
Vijayapgla who must have reigned from 95s A.D. to about 
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990 A.D. He is mentioned as overlord by a subordinate chief 
Mathanadeva in the Rajaur inscription (Ep. Ind. Ill p 266). 
We have already commented on the word Gurjara Pratihara 
occurring m this inscnptuion as the clan to which Mathanadeva 
belonged. The empire of Kanauj declined still more in the time 
of Vijayapala. Gujarat (modem) was now mdependent under 
Mularaja Solankhi. The Paramara kingdom of Malwa was also 
fully independent as we shall show elsewhere, Munj’a its greatest 
king being contemporary of Vijiayapala The kingdom of 
Jajhoti under the Chandellas was also powerful and indepen- 
dent and had apparently taken possession of the Gwalior terri- 
tory, the actual feudatory there being Vajradaman a Kachhawaha 
chief (A D. 977, also mentioned in an inscription dated 1083 
A.D. Ind. Ant. XV p. 35). Very little information is available 
about the reign of this king Possibly he may have been pre- 
sent at the battle which was fought by Jaipala of the Pan jab 
against Sabaktegin in 990 A.D. The confederacy’ of kings 
called by Jaipal included Kanauj. Vijayapal was succeeded by 
Rajyapala who is assigned a reign by Smith from 990 to 1020 
A.D. As the fall of the empire of Kanauj took place during 
his reign owing to the conquest and occupation of Kanauj by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, we shall hava to come to him again in our 
third volume 

The above summary shows that the Pratihara line was found- 
ed by Nagabhata I in Gurjaratra or Marwar by defeating the 
Arabs in about 725 A.D. and that his grandson again named 
NSgabhata II founded its greatness by conquering Kanauj 
and making it the capital about 8x5 A D. Bhoja and Mahendra- 
pSla were the greatest emperors of this line which ruled from 
about 800 to 1000 A.D. They had an extensive empire com- 
prising almost the whole of ArySvarta and ruled it justly and 
secured to the subjects peace and orderly administration. The 
records and grants of these kings use naturally the forms of 
writing and address laid down by the great emperor Harsha. 
Each emperor signs his deeds of grants and attaches a seal 
which recites the names of kings in succession in the same way 
as H&rsha’s grants do or Moguls' seal did in later times. For 
instance the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja and the Dighwa-Dubauli 
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grant of Maheixdrapala recite the genealogy as follows in the 
seal, giving the religion and the mother of each monarch. 

i. Parama Vaishnava Devaraja, queen Bhuyikadevl. 

Son 2 Parama MaheSvara Vatsaraj’a, queen Sundarldevl. 

Son 3 Parama BhagavatT-bhakta NSgabhata, queen I§atadevj. 

Son 4 Paramaditya-bhakta Ramabhadra, queen Appadevl. 

Son 5 Paramabhagavat . . Bhoja, queen Chandrabhattarikad. 

Son 6 Do. Mahendrapala, queen Dehanagadevi. 

Son 7 Parama Vaishnava Bhoja. 

Brother Paramadityabhakta Mahlpala. 

This seal certainly puts us m nnnd of Harsha’s seal where the 
rehgion and mother of each king is given in detail. There is this 
change in this seal that while Harsha's seal makes mention of 
Saugata Rajyavardhana this seal makes no mention of a Saugata 
or Buddhist emperor. The people and the kings of Aiyavarta 
had given up Buddhism entirely; now the kings were devotees of 
different Hindu gods especially the five gods Siva, Visnu, Surya, 
Devi and Ganesha. The mportance of this change we will 
notice further on but it is necessary to remark here that there is 
nothmg strange in the change of deity for each king. Tolerance 
yet reigned in India As m former times the father might be a 
Mahesha and the son a Saugata without troubling the serenity 
of the family, so in this epoch (between 8oo and iooo A.D.) 
kings could be devotees of different Hindu gods without im- 
perilling the happiness of the family. The verse quoted by the 
writer in I. A. here “ Antah Sakta " etc. has no room here for 
application as it is intended to level redicule against the prac- 
tices of hypoentes. The change of deity can not be ridiculed m 
the case of this kingly line for the kings were real and hearty 
devotees ol their special gods but were at the seme time no 
so bigoted as to hate the other gods uf the Hindu panchSyat 
tana. This stage came on later as we shall have to record in our 
next volume. 

The documents and grants issued by the Pratihara kings 
resemble those of Harsha in another point viz., that they are 
terse and do not indulge in praise of each emperor. Other 
aspects of these grants will be noticed later on. There is, hoWf 
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ever, one peculiarity of these grants viz that each king has a 
special Biruda or name taken by him and it is mentioned in a 
verse at tho end For example one grant has the line " Snmad- 
Bhaka-pra^ uktasya gasanas^a sthirayateh” followed by a similar 
line giving the name of the emissary who proclaimed the grant 
on the spot It appears thus that Bhojahad taken the title of 
Prabhasa, Mahendrapala Bhaka and Mahipala !§rl Harsha (Ind 
Ant XV. p. 141). Mihira alias Bhoja appears to have taken 
another Biruda viz. a Adi Varaha and many coins have been ac- 
tually found with this name. It seems that this emperor 
struck numerous coins in this name and the Siyadom inscription 
dated 1020 A.D. contains mention along with others of— Adi 
Varaha drammas or rupees. 



NOTES. 


THE PRATIHARA LINE OF THE GHATIALA INSCRIPTION. 

It is necessary to add a note on the line of the Pratihara kings mention- 
ed in the Ghatiala. inscription published by Dr D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. 
Ind. Vol. IX. 277 and to examine its relation with the Imperial Prati- 
hara line Strangely enough, this relation does not seem to be discussed. 
The inscription was found in GhatialS, which is a village 18 miles from 
Jodhpur and presumably near Mandor It speaks of a column raised by 
a king named Kakkuka in St 918. Now the genealogy given here is as 
follows. “A Brahmin named Hanschandra married a Kshatriya wife 
named Bhadra and had a son named Rajjila from whom was bom Nara- 
bhata from whom came NSgabhata and then in succession 1 Tata 2 Yago- 
varman 3 Chandaka 4 Siluka 5 Bhota 6 Bhilladitya 7 Kakka and 8 Kak- 
kuka from queen Durlabhadevl” This gives approximately for Nara- 
bhata a date somewhere about 701 A D (918-160 St. — 758St) which is not 
far behind the date we have assigned to the founder of the Imperial 
Pratihara line, NSgabhata (725-740 A.D.) The name Kakkuka also ap- 
pears in that hue It is therefore possible to argue that this was a youn- 
ger branch from Nagabhata. This Kakkuka founder of the column ap- 
pears to be a valorous as well as % learned prince. The countries where 
he established his fame are mentioned as Travani, Valla, MSda (Jaisas- 
mer is still called Mada as Dr. Bhandarkar says), Arya, Gurjarata, Lata 
and Parvata. Arya and Parvata are not quite identifiable but Gurjara- 
tra is Marwar and Lata is Gujarat according to Dr. Bhandarkar himself. 
He therefore appears to be a subordinate branch prince of the Pratihara 
line who distinguished himself in the several dominions of the empire 
and probably ruled at Mandor, the ancient seat of the Pratiharas. The 
subh&shita verses composed by Kakkuka given at the end of this inscrip- 
tion are really interesting. 

It may be objected that this inscription does not mention the rule of 
any imperial sovengn of Kanauj, as subordinates are expected to state. 
Bat perhaps Kakkuka belongs to the same family and therefore omits to 
mention it. The Buchakali. inscription (ditto Ep. Ind. p. 199) mentions 
the overlord, being recorded by husband of a daugh- 

ter of ,Jajjaka son of Bappaka of the Pratihara gotra. Or it may be 
that Kakkuka considered himself equal of the imperial Pratiharas bring 
born of the same ancestor Nagabhata, 
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II— THE DATE OF DAULATPUTRA AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS 

This Daulatpura inscription evidences a grant made by Bhojadeva of a 
village m Dendavanaka Vishaya m Gurjaratra and the year is Samwat 
loo This was first treated as Harsha era but eventually Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggested that the figure should be read as 900. Dr* Bhandarkar has in- 
deed set right a very disputed chronology and as already stated, he has 
the honour duly of setting right the PratLhara line chronology How 
100, however, could be read as 900 has not been explained. There is the 
further fact that the Pehewa inscription of the time of Bhoja is recorded 
in Harsha Samvat era, though the word Harsha is not mentioned. It 
seems Harsha's Samvat still confinued m the empire in use Curiously 
enough after about 950 A D., Vikrama Samvat became universally estab- 
lished in Northern India while in the south the §aka era became equally 
universal. No king thought it fit to start a new era of his own or use any 
other era than Vikrama in the north and the Saka m the south The 
cause of this shall have to be discussed later on. 

Ill— BBHANDIKULA. 

The Sagaratala inscription of Bhoja says that Vatsaraja wrested empire 
from the family of Bhandi Who was this Bhandi ? The only other 
mention of Bhandi is found in Harsha- chanta of BSna wherein this is the 
name of the maternal uncle of Harsha We know for certain that Indr2,- 
yndha was the king of Kan&uj who was conquered by Vatsaraja The 
only inference possible is that he belonged to the Bhandiknla. Is the 
former Bhandi to be assigned to the same kula * There is no reason why 
this may not be done. The uncle of Harsha as we have said in VoL I 
{p\ 38) and his mother Yasomati must have belonged to some subordi- 
nate kingly family. They might have been of this Bhandikula ltself- 
They might have belonged to an unimportant branch of the Maukhan 
family which ruled m Kanauj before Harsha and when after the death of 
Harsha and his sister the throne of Grahavarman became vacant, a repre- 
sentative of this branch must have sat on the throne of Kanau} and 
founded the later Varma kmgly family there, described in Vol I Chap. 
XIV It is possible m this way to connect the two mentions of the name 
of Bhandi 

IV — TURUSHKA. 

The mention of Turushka in the SSgaratSl inscription dated about 850 
AD. is a mystery. The Turks were not probably known to the Indians 
as conquerers until the days of Sabaktegin i e, about the end of the tenth 
century. They are equated by Smith with the Arabs, but the Arabs 
were called Tajikas and perhaps Berbers but could not have been called 
Tqocushkas in 850 A.D. It seems possible to explain that the Arabs as a 
conquering people lost vigour by about 800 A.D. From, about 
600 to 800 A.D. their powerful outgoing force was spent and the Caliphs 
*at Baghdad after Harun A 1 Rashid , became steeped in the pleasures of 







CHAPTERjV. 

THE CHAV ADAS OF ANHILWAD PATAN. 

The history of these Chavadas can only be given from several 

Prabandhas or Bakhars so to speak of Jam and other writers 

consulted by the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. Ill 

(Gujarat), Most of these Prabandhas arc not available to us as 

they were to that author except Prabhanda Chintamam and 

Suknta Sanklrtana and there are unfortunately no inscriptions 

to support or refute the story of these Prabandhas. The 

legends given in the Prabandhas, as in Marathi Bakhars of later 

history, are not always reliable and thej ? always contain a 

mixture of fact and fiction which it is very difficult to separate. 

It is undoubted that the Chavadas of Patan did establish a Tide 

in the Sarasvata Mandala (north Gujarat) during the period 

we are dealing with in this volume ; but though they are said to 

be independent, it seems that they were subordinate throughout 

their history to Eanauj. With these important romaiks we give 

below a short account of these Chavadas from the Bombay 

Gazetteer Vol. Ill supplemented by a few facts from Sukrita 

Sanklrtana and Prabandha Chitamani. 

• 

These Chavadas appear to be or may be treated as a branch 
of the Chapotkatas or Chapas of Bhmtnal. There was a small 
chiefship of Chapas at Panchasar and the last chief, it is said, 
was killed by one Bhuyada. Who this Bhuyada was it is not 
known. The pregnant queen wandered in a forest and gave birth 
to a vigorous son who became famous as Vanaraja. This story 
of Vanaraja is thus the same story as that of Bappa RSwal 
or of the founder of the Deccan Chalukya line or of other prin- 
ces in later history. But while these latter may be treated as 
copies, we think the story of Vanaraja is the original. He grew a 
e stout valiant man who first commenced his career as a freebooter 
and having like Sivaji in later times had an opportunity to waylay 
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and seize a convoy of treasure going to Kanyakubja to which 
the country was subject, was enabled to lay the foundations of 
a kingdom viz , the enlistment of an army and the founding 
of a capital. He founded the city of Anahillapura in what is 
modern North Gujarat This city is said to have been founded 
m 746 A.D | This period was the period of the decline of the 
first imperial line of Kanauj kings, when many similar kingdoms 
were founded by heroic Rajputs such as the kingdom of Chitore 
by Bappa and of Sambhar by Samantadeva and the kingdom of 
Mandor bj' Nagabhata Whether Vanaraja had to fight with the 
Arabs we do not know, but it is certain from the Navasari grant 
noticed many a time before, that the Arabs in their attempts to 
invade the Deccan had defeated some Chapa kingdom. Whe- 
ther Vanaraja had to fight with Arabs or not, he succeeded in 
establishing a strong kingdom at Anahilwad which under the 
Solankhis two centuries later was destined to become one of the 
then powerful and independent kingdoms of India. 

Vanaraja is believed to have had like Bappa, a long reign and 
a long life. He is assigned a rule from 765 to 805 A.D.; why his 
rule is taken to begin later than the founding of Anhilwad i. e, 
746 A.D. does not appear He was succeeded by his son Joga- 
raja, (Yogaraja is the name given in Sukrita Sankirtaaa) who is 
said to have ruled from 806 to 841 A.D. He must have been a 
subsordinate chief to Bhoja the emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
about this time. Yogaraja was succeeded by Ratnaditya and he 
by Vairisinha. Khemaraja was the next king who ruled from 
856 A.D. and was succeeded by MundarSja (S. S and not 
Chamunda) who was also called Bhuyada in 881 A.D. His 
successor was Ghaghada or Rahapa who came to the throne in 
908 A.D. The last king was one unnamed king (Bombay Gazet- 
teer) who ruled from 937 to 961 when the kingdom was seized by 

* Prabhanda Chintamani states that a Paacha Ktrta came from Kanauj 
to collect tribute from the land of Gujarat and he was taking away, after 
six months’ stay, twenty-four lakhs of silver drammas when Vanaraja 
killed him in a pass and seized the treasure. 

f A paper based on an old ballad in Ind. Ant. TV. p. 147 gives the 
date of the founding of Anabilawad as St. 802 which comes to the 
same yeas 746 A.D. The same date is given by Mernttnnga in tijp 
Frabandha Chintamani. 
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his sister's son MrSlarSja Solankhi. The name of this king is 
given as BhObhata in Sukrita Sahklrtana.J 

Except these names and these dates which are given by later 
Jain Prabandhakaras, we have very little information about 
these Chavadas of Patan. The city does contain some relics of 
ChSvada rule. They appear to have been Joaivas like almost 
all Rajputs who came to the fore at this time and later on they 
probably patronized Jain Pandits. As they remained feuda- 
tories of Kanauj, they do not appear to have had many wars with 
neighbouring kings. We will close this short notice of these 
ChavadSs with an account of a minor branch of the Chapas of 
Vardhamana (Wadhwan) which ruled at about the same time 
from an inscription of Dharanivaraha in Ind. Ant. XII p. 193. 

This grant of Dharanivaraha is dated Saka 839 or 917 A.D. 
It admits that he was a dependent chief ruling under the emperor 
MahlpSla " ruling by the grace (prasada) of Rajadhiraja Para- 
meSvara Sri Mahlpaladeva Now this Mahipala must be the 
Mahlpala of Kanauj and not of a Chudasama family ruling in 
Kathiawar. This grant mentions four predecessors viz., 
Vikramarka 2 Addaka 3 PulakeSin 4 Dhruvabhata, before 
the grantee Dharnivaraha and taking 20 years and not 26 
per generation we may put Vikramarka in about 837 
A.D. during the reign of Bhoja Mihira of Kanauj. The Chapas 
are herein said to be bom from the Chapa or bow of Siva. As 
Dr. Biihler remarks, this legend belongs to the order of etymo- 
logical myths, an order which has often been the cause of much 
confusion. The grant is made to an Acharya of the Amardaka 
Santana (Siva sect) and it seems certain that in Gujarat at this 
time Siva worship was much prevalent and these Saiva ascetics 
lived in Mafhas built for them as the Buddhists lived in San- 
ghSramas in previous centuries 

t Prabandha Ch. gives the following names and dates — 

1. YogatSja till St 878 4. ChSmunda till St. 938' 

2. Ratnaditya till St 881 5 Akadadeva till St 965 

3. KhemrSja till St. 922 6. Bhuyagadadeva till St. 991 = 

943 A.D. 

No. 5, built Akadesvari temple and KantheSvari and No. 6, built 
Blfayadeivari in Patan and the rampart. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARAMARAS OF DHAR 

The fourth Rajput tribe which esiabbshed a renowned king- 
dom in the second sub-period of our history was the Paramaras 
of Abu and subsequently of Dhar. Tod has described it as the 
most potent of Agnikulas and the most extensively spread, quoting 
the bardic saying "the world is the Paramaras’." "But they never 
equalled in wealth and power the Solankhis of Anahilwad and 
the Chauhans of Ajmer. ” Like the greatness of the PratihSras 
whom Tod wrongly considered to be least of the Agnikulas, that 
of the Paramgras has certainly been less understood by Tod 
because of the then absence of inscriptions and because they 
have left very few representatives at the present day. Their 
power under Bhoja was certainly very extensive and their renown 
for learning was equally great. The Paramgras are represented 
at the present day by minor chiefs only, such as the chief of 
Bijolia under Mewar reputed to be the descendant of the ancient 
kingly stock of Dhar, the Vihal branch of Chandravati at the 
foot of Aravali, the Sodha prince of Dhat in the desert and the 
Sankhla chief of Pugal in Marwar. The Umra and Sumra were 
noted in Mahomedan times but have now become Mahomedans. 

When did the Param,aras rise in power and how did they do 
so ? It seems that Tod is wrong when he states that they held 
Chitore when the Guhilots seized and conquered it in 730 A.d. 
The Moris are indeed given as the first Sakha of the Paramgras but 
they must be treated as different from the Mauryas at Patali- 
putra or the Moris of Chitore mentioned in an inscription. The 
Mauryas are not given by Chand among the 36 royal tribes 
though they are given as one of them in other lists. We have 
already shown (Vol. I) that the kings of Sind who were distinctly 
described as Sudras by Hiuen Tsang were relatives of the king of 
Chitore who wore certainly Mauryas and consequently §udras. it 
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is not therefore possible to assign to the Paramaras any rise be- 
fore the ninth century A.D. Unfortunately unlike Pratihgras their 
earliest inscriptions do not speak of any king before Krishna 
nor do they state how he rose to power and when. The Udepur 
PraSasti dated about the twelfth century A.D. gives the names 
of some kings before Krishna which arc, it seems, fictitious for 
bards and poets have a fancy to multiply the number of genera- 
tions by repeating names The learned note of Buhler m Ind. 
Ant. Vol. I p. 223 which compares all the Paramara genealogies 
found in different inscriptions and then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed account of the Paramaras of Dhar and Ujjain cannot be 
entirely followed though it has been so followed by some modem 
historians ; for it appears that these Paramaras cannot be assign- 
ed a rise so early as 800 A.D. a date which this note assigns to 
Krishnaraja for the following reasons. 

It is admitted that the land grants of Vakpatiraja alias Munja 
and Bhoja (Ind. Ant. VI. p. 488) mention the pedigree as Krishna, 
Varisihha, Siyaka and Vakpati, carried on by the later Inscriptions 
to Sindhuraja and Bhoja. The Udepui Prasasti alone mentions 
the first king as Upendra and puts Vansinha I, Slyak I and Vak- 
pati I before Vainsmha. This is as said above a reduplication 
of names which is suspicious and intended probably to carry 
back the genealogy to a longer anterior period. Then again 
the Nagpur PraSasti begins with Vairisinha only and omits all 
the four kings before him. Thirdly, it is not possible to believe 
that the Paramaras could have founded an independent king- 
dom in the days of Nagabhata II emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
from about 800-825 A.D. and who is expressly stated to have 
reduced Malava to subjection*. Lastly, if we omit these three 
or four kings viz., Vairisinha I, Siyaka I and VSkpati I, we shall 
be making a dynasty which is historically sound and which 
makes the epithet Krishnapadanudhyata as applied to Vairi- 


* And it seems probable that before NSgabhata Malava was in posses- 
sion- of the Rastrakfitas. The Baroda grant of KarkarSja dated 812 
A.D. has the following “ he stretched his arm like an iron bar to a 
door (Argala) for the protection of MSlava attacked by the Gurjara 
king proud of his conquering Gaud.” As in later history Malwa alter- 
nately belonged to the emperors of the north and the south. 
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simha in Vakpati’s grants not far-fetched These grants, terse 
and official documents as they are, should in our opinion be 
followed stnct’y and not the Udepur PraSasti of much T ater 
date. 

The first king, therefore, of this line appears to be according to 
our view Krishnaraja who probably distinguished himself first 
as a subordinate chief and then as an independent king m about 
9x0 A.D , when the Kanauj Pratihara empire had began to de- 
cline and had received shock from the Rashtrakuta king Govinda 
III,m the days of Mahipala who has been assigned a rule from 908 
to 940 A D. We know that the earliest grant found of Vakpati 
alias Munja is dated in A.D. 974. If we suppose that he began 
to rule m 970 his father Slyaka may be assmged a reign from 
950 to 970, his grandfather Vainsmnha from 930 to 950 and his 
great-grand-father Krishnaraja from 910 A D. to 930 A D. These 
grants apply the titles P.B. Maharajadhiraja and Parame§vara to 
all the three kings before Vakpati. Although these are imperial 
titles they may well be assumed by an independent sovereign 
and do at least show that Krishnaraja was an independent king. 
The Paramaras appear first to have reigned m Avanti or Ujjain 
and then removed their capital to Dhara which was not founded 
by them for it already existed and is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of the seventh century A.D. (No. 51, plate No. XXXII 
Corpus Inscriptionorem Vol. III). They made Dhara their capital 
probably because they had constantly to fight with their adver- 
saries and neighbours the Solankhis of Anahilavlda. The 
next imaginary kings Varisinha I, Slyaka I and Vakpati I have 
to be omitted according to our view and Bfihler himself says 
that “ their descriptions in the Udepur Pragasti are conven- 
tional nor is a single historical fact recorded about them in any 
document.” We come, therefore, to the real successor of Krish- 
narSja Vairisinha who was also called by the people Vajrata. 
His son was Slyaka otherwise called Sri Harsha (Slyaka 
being an abreviation of Sri Harsha itself and not Sinharaja) 
and he is mentioned in Navasahafiahka, also, in Prabandha Chin- 
t am a ni . Two things are recorded of him. He conquered the 
Hunas (NavasahaSanka) these being a branch of Kshatriyas or 
they may he foreigners viz., Arabs, the word Huqa being extended 
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to them and secondly he like Garuda (snake-eater, this being the 
emblem of the Paramaras as shown in their grants) seized the 
wealth of king Khottiga (Nagpur Prasasti). Now Biihler says 
that thisKhottig a is the Rashtrakuta kmg of MSnyakheta who 
made a grant on a solar eclipse day 22, October 971 and who 
certainly died before September 972 on which day the Karda 
plates of his nephew Karkaraja are dated. This shows that 
Malwa was also at feud with the Rastrakutas of Malkhed as 
with Gujarat and that Slyaka and Khottiga were contempor- 
aries. The period which may be assigned to Slyaka’s reign is 
550-973. For Dhanapala poet says that he composed his work 
(Paiyyalachhi) “ m 1029 V E. when Manyakheta had been 
plundered by the ruler of Malwa " and Buhler thinks that this 
must refer to the attack on and defeat of Khottiga by Slyaka. 
(V.E. 1029 or 972 A.D. which is the date of the book must also 
be the date of the plunder of Manyakheta) This does not also 
contradict Vlkpati’s first land grant of 974 A D 

Slyaka’s son and successoi was the famous Vakpati alias 
Munja. He takes other titles also m his grants viz., Amogha- 
varsha and Prithvlvallabha, perhaps from the Rashtrakutas 
whom he or his father had humbled There is no doubt about 
the identity' of Vakpati with Munja as the NSgpur Prasasti 
mentions this name only. He was a great poet and a great 
vanquisher He was also a liberal patron of poeis and many noted 
names in Sanskrit literature belong to authors patronised by 
him such as Padmagupta, Dhamka, Halayudha and DhanapSla. 
He is as conqueror also well-known. He defeated the RSshtra- 
katas and along with them the KaranStas, Cholas and Keralas 
(as stated in Udepur PraSasti) and also the Haihayas of Chedi, 
YuvarSja being their kmg Thece latter w'ere the allies and 
relatives of the Rastrakutas But Meruttunga’s story that 
he conquered Tadapa sixteen (recently corrected to six) times, 
each time releasing him and then was defeated and taken pri- 
soner himself by Tailapa is probably a myth of the same type 
as the story of PrithvrrSja conquering Shabuddm six times and 
each time releasing him and himself being finally defeated, 
^afaen prisoner and beheaded. Such stones are the natural sug- 
gestions of poets’ brains and they gain credence Within a couple 
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of centuries nay even earlier. But the story of Munja is further 
embellished by poets who borrowing details irom the story of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta state that Munja was in his regal con- 
finement attended by the sister of Tailapa (this is on the face of 
it absurd among Rajputs) who eventually fell in love with him 
and who was asked to enter into a conspiracy to run away with 
him* The plot being discovered by her to her brother, Munja was 
ill-treated and finally beheaded by Tailapa. This legend is too 
poetical to be true and not being supported by any statement 
in any contemporary or later epigraphic record may be dis- 
carded. One may, however, believe that Munja more than 
once defeated Tailapa who was leniently treated after each de- 
feat but that he finally was himself defeated by the latter and 
killed in battle. 

He was succeeded by his brother Smdhuraja who was himself 
after a few years* reign succeeded by his son Bhoja whose great- 
ness had been already foreseen by his uncle Munja. Bhoja was 
by far the greatest monarch of the Faramara longs of Malwa ; 
but as his reign falls m the period from 1000 to 1200 A.D. and as 
he was a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, we have to re- 
serve his reign to our third volume. It is, however, necessary 
to state here that the story that Munja wished to kill him in 
his boyhood as it was foretold that the latter would eclipse him 
is also another unhistorical myth and has to be treated as the 
creation of a poet’s imagination*. The question when Sindhu- 

* With regard to this the accession of Bhoja and the death Of Munja 
w© may cull the following from Ep. Ind. I, p‘ 23°* It is not true that VSLk- 
pati a.ftgjg Munja appointed Bhoja as his successor, nor that he wanted 
to idll "him. The following sentence from Navas&has&nka dispels these 
ideas. “ VSkpab placed the earth in Sindhuraja's hands when he 
started for Ambika' s town.” This clearly shows that when Munja start- 
ed on his last fatal expedition against the RSstrakutas he left behind 
Sir.dliT.-r g.jft probably as YuvarSja and when he died on the field of battle, 
the latter succeeded to the throne by natural succession. This is further 
supported by another sentence in K ava- S S h as& nka ** When His Majesty 
V&kpati was about to ascend to heaven he put a seal on my lip. Si ndhu rSja 
the younger brother of that brother of poets now breaks it.” Tins means 
that V Skp ati had appointed Padmagupta as the court poet and Smdhu- 
rSja on accession again conferred that post upon hi m. If* J* Kirtane 
thinks that when V&kpati died. Bboia the intended S frCW gq * yp 
*6 
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rSja died and Bhoja succeeded may be discussed here. Munja is 
proved to have been alive in 994 A.D. as Amitagati says in the 
colophon to his work Subhashita-Ratna-Sandoha that he com- 
posed his work in Vikrama Samvat 1050 (994 A.D.) during the 
reign of Munja which may, therefore, be taken to end in 997 A.D. 
R.B. Gaurlshankai Oza in his recent brochure on the subject 
assigns 1010 A.D. the date of the death of SindhurSja which he 
thinks took place in a fight with Chamudaraja Solankhi of Patan. 
This fact he culls from a description of the latter in the Bad- 
nagar Praiasti of Kumarapala dated V. E. 120S or 1157 A.D. in 
which the word Sindhuraja was wrongly translated by Bfihler 
as king of Sind. “ It is probable, nay almost certain”* Gauri- 
shankar contends, “ that this word means Sindhuraja king 
of Malwa” and we may accept the story of Sindhuraja being 
killed m a conflict with ChSraundaraja ofGujarat.f But the 
date of this fight does not appear in any document and we are 
not yet certain whether Sindhuraja died in 1010 A.D. The date 
of the accession of Bhoja is yet uncertain but cannot be much 
later than 1010 and cannot be 1021 A.D. as stated m Bhoja 
Prabandha of Subhasita as we have a grant of his dated 1020 


about eight years old and therefore must have been placed on 
the throne at eighteen 4. e. about ten years after Munja’s death in 995 or 
in about 1004. Bnt as the story of his being named a successor is not 
credible we may say that Bhoja succeeded in the natural course when 
Sindhuraja was killed in battle in about 1010 A.D. with the king of An* 
bflwad. 

• It may be stated here that the attempt of Indian longs to seize the 
capital of each other is not strange. An adversary is considered humbled 
when his capital is seized ; see for instance the attempt by the 
Germans in European history to seize Paris or Rome. We need not, 
therefore, wonder if Param&ras seized MSnyakheta or RSshtrakutas 
seized and plundered DharS. or Kanauj. 

jThis is supported by the following line in a. Jain work of Jayasinha- 
deva Sari 2 nd. Ant. XII. p. 197. ' 

sfrd sftfa *r ^ ^ 11 

{TOW 1 W W W '* creates some difficulty again. 
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A.D. made in memory of his conquest of Konkan (Ep. Ind. XI 
p. 81 also Ind. Ant. VI. p. 48). This conquest must have hap- 
pened a few years at least after he came to the thione and not 
immediately We must, however, admit that the dates assigned 
to each king in this line are yet approximate only. 

Mr. Lele in his early history of Dhar m Marathi says that 
Munja excavated many tanks in Dhar which he first made his 
capital and one beautiful tank is still called MunjasSgara while 
there is another tank known after Sir.dhuraja alias Kunja 
known as Kunjasagara There is a Munja tank at Mandogadh 
also. Munja also built ghats and temples at Ujjam, at Mahes- 
vara on the Nerbudda and at Omkar and Dharmapun. 

Genealogy of Paramara Kings of Dhak— 

Krishnaraja. 

Circ. 914-934 A.D. 

! 

Vamsinha alias Vajrata. 

Cir. 934-954 A.D. 

L 

Slyaka or Sri Harsha. 

954-973 A.D. 

I 

Vakpati or Munja. 

973—997 A.D. 

I 

Sindhuraja or Kunja. 

997 to drc 1010 A.D. 

I 

Bhoja, famous in the FaramSra line. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE CHANDELLAS OF JAJHOTI OR BUNDELKHAND. 

Oral tradition recorded by Vincent Smith states that Bundel- 
khand or Jejakabhukti was occupied by the GhaharwSrs and 
after them by the Pratiharas before the Chandellas came to it 
(J. R. A. S B. 1881 part I). But oral traditions, though there 
may be some grain of truth behind them, often confound dates. 
Whether the beautiful lakes abounding in Bundelkhand were 
constructed by the Gaharwars before the Chandellas came to 
Bundelkhand as oral tradition relates is not certain. 
It is quite possible that people orally assign builders to con- 
structions that preceded them by centuries, but further this 
oral tradition is contradicted by the historical evidence of 
Hiuen Tsang who records in about 640 A.D. that there was a 
Brahmin king in Jajhoti. We have already stated that this Brah- 
min must have been a governor under Harsha. The Maukhari 
or Varma empire after Harsha must also have retained this 
near province under its direct control while it was strong 
and we may surmise that an independent or semi-independent 
pjwer set itself up in Jajhoti only when the Varma empire 
was tottering and when Indrayudha was being replaced by 
ChakrSyudha on the imperial throne of Kanauj by a foreign 
power. 

Epigraphic records also support this historical inference ; 
for the Benares inscription of Dhangathe most famous king of the 
Chandella line (Ep. Ind. I. p. 123-125) sets out a pedigree which 
reaches back to about the same time viz., the beginning of the 
ninth century i. e., when the first Kanauj empire fell. The first 
irmgof this family who founded the kingdom is said in this re- 
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cord to be Naimuka who may be assigned by calculation back- 
wards and who has been assigned by Smith from tradition a 
reign from 831 to 850 A.D. The exact year 831 A.D. is based 
by Smith on the years 204 and 225 given by the Mahoba Kanun- 
gos to Smith as the dates of the supplanting of the Panharas by 
the Chandellas. These are Harsha years and undoubtedly show 
that the Harsha empire was still hovenng over them. These 
dates are equivalent to 810 and 813 A.D. and while the first date 
may be taken to represent the coming to prominence of the 
Chandellas in some battle, the second may be taken to represent 
the accession of Nannuka to the rulership of Jajhoti. Nannu- 
ka’s successor was Vijaya from 870 to 890 A.D. In the above 
inscription two brothers are mentioned JayaSakti and Vijaya- 
Sakti while in another msenption of Harsha of about the same 
time (Ibid) the name appears as Jejjaka. The name Jejjaka is 
derived sometimes from the names of these two kings hut it is 
to be noted that the name of Jajoti (derived of course from 
Jejakabhukti) is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang two hundred years 
before. The word Bhukti or province certainly indicates that 
it was then a province directly ruled from the capital whether 
it be Kanauj or Ayodhya (under the Guptas) and the name 
Jejaka must have come to this king of about 870 A.D. by repe- 
tition. Vijaya’s successor was Rahila (890-910) and he seems 
to be the first powerful king of this line. His capital was Ma- 
hoba and the large tank near Mahoba named after him Rahilya 
Sagar and the fine granite temple on its bank commemorate 
his name in the province. His exploits are mentioned even by 
Chand Bardai poet of Prithviraja. His daughter NandS Devi 
was married to Kokkalla, the contemporary famous king of the 
neighbouring Chedi kingdom. His son and successor was Harsha 
who married Kanchuka of a ChShamSna family and his rule 
may be assigned to about 91c -030 A.D. The race of his queen 
is given by Smith as the race of Gangs. What Gangs meant 
is not known hut probably it is the name of a Chahamana 
family. 

Harsha's son was YaSovarman who raised the family to its 
highest eminence by conquering the famous hill fort of Kakfit 
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jara which was then in the possession of the Kalachfiri kings. 
The fortress of Kalanjara is noted throughout Indian history. 
Kglanjara is also noted as a holy place from the days of Maha- 
bhsrata The kings of Chedi called themselves by the epithet 
KHlanj arapura vaiadhiSvara “ lords of the great city of Kslan- 
jara but this title was wrested from them by the Chandella 
king YaSovarman This exploit of his is mentioned in this 
inscription as also the fact that he conquered Gauda, Khasa, 
Kosala, Kashmir, Mithila, Malava, Chedi, Kuru and Gurjara. 
This list is long and probably exaggerated But Chedi was the 
Kalachun kmg from whom Kalanjara was conquered and Gurjara 
must be treated as the Pratihara emperor of Kanauj. Now it is 
recorded that Harsha the father of YaSovarman had assisted 
Devapala of Kanauj durmg his fight with the Rashtrakuta Indra 
III of the Deccan His son Yasovarxnau must have defeated the 
already weakened king of Kanauj subsequently and obtained from 
him a renowned image of Vaiki ntha or Vishnu. This Chandella 
king appears to be Vaishfrna\ ,i and the Khajuraho inscription 
records that a famous image of Vishnu was obtained by Mahi- 
pala from Shahi kmg of Kira who had obtamed it from the 
king oi Bhota or Tibet. This fact recorded in this inscription is 
very important and shows that Jajnoti was already independent. 
In fact as Smith has observed (E. H. I ) the later kings of Chan- 
della line must be considered as independent, the earlier being 
subordinate to Kanauj during the days of the emperors Bhoja 
and Mahendrapala. The inscription of Dhanga of Samvat 
1053 (A.D. 999) describes Harsha as Paramabhattaraka and 
Parame&vara as also YaSovarman and we may conclude that 
Harsha was the first independent king (Ind. Ant. XVII. p. 202). 
Secondly the Khajuraho inscription describes DevapSla as 
Hayapati the lord of horses. It has already been pointed out 
that the Kanauj kings coming as they did from Marwar were 
strong m cavalry and it may be noted that Hayapati, Gajapati, 
Nampati and Bhfipati began to assume special signification as 
titles of kings from this period. 

YaSovarman may be assigned a rule from 925-950 A.D. His 
sfeoesscsr wa§ Dhanga, the greatest king of the Chandella line 
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as usual being the third from Harsha. The Khajuraho in- 
cription (Ep. Ind. I. p. 133-35) gives the limits of his kingdom 
(which is rather unusual in inscriptions) He ruled from the 
Jumna on the north to Bhasvat on the Malwa river on the south 
and from Kslanjara fort on the east to Gopadn (Gwalior fort) 
on the west, l'he Malwa nver mentioned must be taken to be 
Betwa (and not Hasan which is a river of Dasarna) and Bhas- 
vat has properly been identified with BhaiUasvamm or Bhilsa 
of modem days. 

Dhanga has left many inscriptions and three have been 
known dated 954, (the Khajuraho inscription already noted) 
998 and 1002 A.D. In the second inscription he is described 
as equal of Hammlra. This certainly refers to his fight with 
Sabaktegin along with other princes of India fought beyond the 
Indus somewhere near the Krammu in about 989 or 990 A.D. 
Ferishta also says that Jayapala of Lahore was assisted by KSian- 
jara with men and money in his war against Sabaktegin. This 
inscription records that Dhanga was the equal of Hammlra 
while Mahoroedan historians record that the Hindus were de- 
feated m this battle. Probably it was a drawn battle but the 
details of this fight and the further history of the Chandella 
line which continued upto 1200 A.D. m glory we have to leave 
to our third volume. 

Dhanga had a long reign and a long life also and he is believed 
to have ended his life by drowning himself at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna which is religiously considered to 
be a meritorious act of self-destruction. Rajendralal however 
thinks that he died a natural death, the expression used in in- 
scription No. 3 dated 1002 being merely figurative.* Dhanga 

* So far as we th^nk the expression is not figurative. The verse is as 
follows (Ep. Ind. I. p. 146 ). 
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made a grant in Benares (noted above Ind. Ant. XVI) which 
need not signify that he ruled as far as Benares ; but that he 
was the most powerful of his line was certain. He was a devotee 
of §iva his father being a devotee of Vishnu. His inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 210) begins with the words * Om Naraah 
SivSya.' As stated already kings in those days were devotees 
of Siva, Vishnu, Suiya or Devi without any bigoted 
feelings in favour of their own deity, intolerance coining on at 
a later stage only. 


Coins have been found belonging to the Chandellas which re- 
semble the corns of the Chedi kings, DurgS of the latter being 
substituted by Hangman in those of the former. But, strange- 
ly enough,no coins of early kings even down to Dhanga have been 
found (see Ind Ant. XXXVII wherein Smith has given the 
corrected information about the history of the Chandellas and 
their coins from the data available to 1908). Smith thinks that 
in the time of these kings people used Indo-Sassanian coins. 
It may, however, be surmised that people still used the coin of 
the Kanuaj empire viz., the AdivarSha coin of Bhoja and other 
coins. It is only Gangeyadeva of Chedi of the eleventh century 
who first struck special Chedi coins and probably the Chandellas 
imitating him struck coins of gold, silver and copper of their 
own substituting Durga with Hanuman. Which king of the 
Chandellas was the devotee of HanumSn does not appear but 
this subject belongs to the period of history to be treated in our 
third volume. Here it may only be noted that the expression 
at the end of the Khajuraho inscription of Samvat V. E. 1011 
(Ep. Ind. I, p. 123-35) “in the reign of VinayakapSla ” 
which Kielhom is unable to explain may indicate that 
though YaSovarman was independent he still acknowledged 
the nominal suzerainty of the emperor Vinayakapala or Mahl- 
p 5 la who was then dead and his coins must have been current 
in the several states of India even though they were then inde- 
0 pftndent as the Mogul coins were in the country of the 
Warmths* 
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Genealogy of the Chandellas with probable dates of acces- 
sion as given by Smith in Ind. Ant. XXXVII p. 127. 


I. Nannuka ac. 831 A.D. 

I 

II. VSkpati ac. $45 A.D. 

I 

III. Jaya§akti ac. 860. A.D. 

I 

IV. VijayaSakti ac. 8S0. A.D, 

] 

V. RShila ac. 900 A.D. 

I 

VI. Harsha ac. 915 A D. 


VII. YaSovarman ac. 930 A D. 


VIII. Dhanga ac. 950 A.D. 

I 

IX. Ganda ac. 1000 A.D. 


The line continued to about 1287 A. D. m which year the 
last king Bhojavarman is said to have ascended the throne. 
This part of the line will be dealt with in our third volume. 



NOTE. 


SMITH'S WRONG VIEW ABOUT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHANDELLAS. 

Sir Vincent Smith nearly certain that the ChandeUas aie by ongm 
Bhars or Goads I;i Ins Eariy Hist ,>rr o£ Lidia (2nd Edn ) he observes 
“The inference is lulhr justified that lac Ci:ar:d^tla» are cngmalJy Hin- 
dmsed Bhars or Gond>,* fp. 37^ • Tins r ieie ice ras doubtless born sug- 
gested by the s franco bias vhich has ob^s^ed. the \iew» of alrnost all 
European scholars and nuuc ft d them co belike tnat the Rajputs were 
foreigners and if not feu signers aborigmes Lei us see what Hie the justi- 
fications for this inference They aie not given here by Sin th but they 
appear from what he Ud . written iu his paper on the Chandels m Indian 
Anfaqmry Vol XXVII (p 13;) There he ob^eives “ I still hold the opi- 
nion (1908) that the Chandels sprang from an abougmal stock, whether 
this stock was called Bhar or Gond, we cannot say M The first aigument 
advanced is the ‘silly legend* among the Chandeib that they arc born from 
the union of the moon with a Brahmm maiden “ The only significance 
of the myth is its implied admission that the pedigree oi the dan te^uired 
explanation which was best attained by in< iudiug it 111 the moon-des- 
cended Rajputs and adding respectability by indenting a Bralnum 
ancestress. As a matter of fact the Chandels are regarded as a 
dan of impure descent ” Secondly, Smith says that the indications are 
fairly distinct that the Chandel clan originated in the midst of the Goads. 
The Chandel Zamiadar of Mahoba claims to be autochthonous and traces 
his origin to Maniyagarh, the ancient rumed fortress on the Ken river. 
This tradition is confirmed by the fact that Mamya Dev (Devi) whose 
shnne exists at Maniyagarh was the tutelary deity of the Chandelas. 
When they occupied Mahoba in the beginning of the 9th century, they 
brought with them the worship of the goddess who appears to be to 
the Gond deities. The poet Chand associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chief- 
tain so late as the 16th century.” Thirdly, Smith states that the Cha nd el 
princess Durgavati married the Gond chief of Mandala " The Gaharwars 
and the Haihayas of Chech ” finally adds Smith " came to the front in 
the same way as successful adventurers among some one or other of the 
aboriginal races who after attaining power claimed rank as Kshatriya, 
Kajput or Thakor as Gond chiefs do to this day.” How flimsy all these 
arffroeats are will be apparent to every Hindu reader and they scarcely 
c&psrvb any refutation ; yet for the sake of European readers we proceed 
w make some observations on them. 
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The first argument in ba^ed on the “ silly legend *’ about the origin of 
the Chandels current amoi% them Now it ma) be stated without fear 
of contradiction that such =»i!ly legends have been current m every age 
and country about heroes and heroic clans and that they lead to no in- 
ference whatever about their real origin. When the Greeks believed that 
Achilles was born of Apollo from Theatis, h it to be understood that this 
is a true story about his origin ? Nay more, is it to be argued that this 
story was concocted in order to conceal the really base origin of Achilles ? 
We have already said that such stones have been invented in India 
by poets and bards from Vedic times and that they have simply to be set 
aside as fancies, leading to no inference either as to the baseness or nobi- 
lity of the hero's birth Indeed when the Chandella bards invented this 
story about their patrons, m the usual fashion of what Kielhom calls 
name- myths i e, myths suggested by, names, they scarcely dreamt that 
the very stoiy would be utilised by scholars- for the purpose of debasing 
the ancestry of their favourite clan, instead of raising it in estimation. 
The name Chandella suggested that the originator of the family was the 
Moon himself and the motner assigned <tas the best that could be. But 
as we have said, these stor^-s aie simnlv to be ignored and we have only 
to inter that the Chandel clan by public estimation assigned to the 
lunar race What we have really to ascertain is whether the clan was at 
any tune treated as nou-Kshatnya lx so this claim of the Chandellas 
to Rajput descent would b j ui valid 

The really effective argument advanced by Smith, therefore, is that con- 
tained in the last sentence of Smith oi2. t “ as a matter of fact the Chandels 
are regarded as a clan of impure descent " Our reply to this 
is an emphatic denial and that this is not a fact. We have first the evi- 
dence of Chand himself (whom Smith subsequentlv quotes). Among 
the 36 Royal families enumerated by Chand the Chandels are among 
the very first. The name Chhand therein m the first verse stands for 
Chandella according to our view And even if this were not so, we find 
that the Chandel is given by Tod in the Kurnarapala Sanskrit Mss. list 
incorporated by him in his table of lists giving the number of the tradi- 
tional 3$ Rajput families The Chandels were then treated as good 
Rajputs m as far old times as the days of Kumarapalacharita. Then 
again in the long account given by Chand about the attack on Mahoba 
by PrithvnEja we do not find any statement which would lead us to be- 
lieve that the Chandels were treated as of impure origin Tflirdly, epi- 
graphic evidence shows that the Chandels married mto good Rajput 
families, especially into the Haihaya family which has always been con- 
sidered as of good Rajput blood, in spite of the doubt which Smith throws 
over its punty. Lastly, even at present the Maha.r3.ja of Gidhaur who is 
the chief remaining representative of the family is considered to be a good 
Rajput and as he observes in a letter of his to us not only marriages 
in to goodlRajput families such as ChauhSns etc., but marriages from 
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families into the Chandel family take place constantly It is, therefore* 
not a fact that the Chandels are or were regarded as of impure origin. 

The third argument of Smith is equally unsound and illogical as the 
first though it is not based on incorrect information. For how does it 
follow that the Chandels are Gonds themselves, because the clan origina- 
ted in the midst of the Gonds? We know from history that hundreds 
of Rajput families established small kingdoms among Gonds, Bhars, 
Bhils and other obonginal tribes In fact the instinct of the Rajput leads 
him to go into such wild regjons inhabited by aborigines and carve out 
a small kingdom for himself if he has no room m the Aryan country 
The Guhilots for instance lived among Bhils and founded a kingdom, but 
does that make the Guhilots Bhils ? Even the British have established 
a vast kingdom among Hindus and Mahomedans, does that make them 
Hindus or Mahomedans ? It is strange that historians cannot see how 
adventurous Kshatnyas went fron Aryan lands into Himalayan valleys, 
into the sands of Rajastan and the hilly regions of Mewad and Jaipur 
and established kingdoms for themselves. It does not, therefore, follow 
from the Chandels coming to sovereignty among Gonds that they are 
Gonds themselves The Chandel Zammdar of Mahoba’s belief that they 
are autochthonous need not be wondered at. When we know from his- 
tory that the Chandels are there in Mahoba for nearly one thousand 
years it is not to be wondered at that the Zamindar believes that they 
have been there from the beginning of tune In fact the Chandels have 
been in Gond land at Manvagarh even from before their coming to 
Mahoba. When they came there we do not know; perhaps they came 
there during Kushan or Hun invasions of the Aryan land viz , the Panjab 
and the Gangetic valley. But as a matter of fact many well-read scholars 
still believe that the Indian Aryans are not foreigners and the Aryan an- 
cient home was in India itself and not outside of India,neither in the Arctic 
region nor in the Volga region ; why need we attach any importance to 
the view of the Chandel Zamindar that they are autochthonous to Bun- 
delkhand and hence argue that the Chandels are Gonds? 

The argument based on the Chandel deity Maniya Devi is equally ab- 
surd. It is well known that every Rajput family has its separate tute- 
lary goddess and if we believe that the Chandel Rajputs when they first 
entered the Gond land established a kingdom about Mamyagarh* 
their first fortress, we may not be surprised that their tulelary deity is 
called Mamya Devi. The statement that the deity is akin to the Gond 
deities is vague and even if taken to mean that the Devi was adopted from 
the Gonds it does not prove that the Chandels are themselves Gonds. 
iFor as we have said elsewhere, the worships of Siva and DurgS, have appa- 
apebatly been borrowed by the Aryans from the aborigines and have been 
identified by them with certain Vedic deities' worship. It is, therefore, not 
grange , if there is any thing common between the Chandel 
worship of Maniya Devi and the worship of Gond deities. Lastly 
the fact that in the sixteenth century Manjyagarh was associated 
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a Gond chief by Chand shows nothing as to the origin ol the Chandelias. 
When these came to Mahoba and estabhshed from there a vast kingdom 
so early as the ninth century A D , after their fall about 1200 A.D. that 
there was a Gond chief m Maniy agarh leads to no inference whatever* 

It is strange that the story of Ram Durgavati should have been dis- 
torted by Smith mto proving what is exactly the opposite of what it shows. 
We quote below the account given in the Akbarnama of Abu! Fazal 
(Beeveridge Vol II p 324) on which the inference of Smith is based appa- 
rently ' f She (Durgavati) was the daughter of Raja S&lb&han of Rath 
and Mahoba who was a Chandel by caste The Raja gave her in marriage 
to Dalpat the son of Aman Das Though he was not of a good family 
yet as he was wealthy and the Raja SaJbahan was in bad circumstances 
the latter was compelled to make alliance ” Further on it is stated " From 
old times the house of the ruler of Gadha was of high rank Yet it had 
nothing beyond reverence This Kharji took things under the denomi- 
nation of peshkash ” Lastly on page 326 we are told that Dalpat was In 
reality the son of Govmd Das Kachhavaha and he was adopted by Sangram 
and named Dalpat and “ Ram Durgavati was given m marriage to him/' 
Now it is dear from the above that even Abul Fazal grants that the 
Chandels were pure Rajputs and that Durgavati was given to a Thakor 
of lower rank from compulsion Best Rajput girls, we know from history, 
were often given m marriage to even Mahomedan kings. Does that make 
the Rajputs Mahomedans ? The Rajput instinct, as stated above, leads 
him to give his daughter to a king even though he may be a Mahomedan. 
But pride of caste prevents him from marrying from any but the best 
Rajput family. But the greatest wonder is that even Dalpat or his 
ancestors are not stated in this account to be Gonds, whence Smith 
treats them so is a puzzle The family appears to be Rajput though it 
was of impure descent but rich and powerful and ruled in Gadha and the 
surrounding country. Finally it may be stated that R2Lni Durgavati 
proved her true Rajput blood by fighting with the Moguls most 
stubbornly and when unfortunately defeated and wounded on the battle- 
field by stabbing herself to death with true Rajput courage and contempt 
of death in face of fear of dishonour. Is it not strange that the story of 
RSni Durgavati which m fact proves the greatness and purity of the 
Chandella family should be destorted by Smith to prove the exact 
contrary ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KALACHURIS OF CHEDI. 

The Haihayas are an ancient clan of Kshatriyas descended 
from Sahasrarjuna who is credited m the Pur5Nas with having 
defeated the demon Ravana They occupied the Nerbudda 
valley in veiy ancient times and are said to have fought with 
Sagara the solar lace long of Oudh They then obtained pos- 
session of South Kosala (Chatusgadh) and retained it down to 
the most recent nines m , the days of the Marathas of Nagpore. 
In Volume l Chap. XV we have already given the history of 
these Haihava-> of the Central Provinces and anticipated the 
history of the Kalachuris of Chedi who were undoubtedly a 
branch of th>\->e Haihayas ot the Central Provmces When the 
Kalachuris came tu power and established their separate king- 
dom at Tripura (modem Jubbalpore) cannot be stated . Indeed 
the Kalachuris throughout their history down to the 14th cen- 
tury use an era of their own called the Chedi era and its com- 
mencement has been fixed by Kielhorn at 248 A.D. And this 
era is found to have been m use in even Western India viz., 
Gujarat and Konkan and it is therefore probable that the Kala- 
chfiries enjoyed an extensive rule m centuries preceding even 
the Chalukyas of the Deccan In fact it may be asserted that 
they ^succeeded to a great portion of the Andhra empire of the 
the Satavalianas They were certainly in possession of the 
almost impregnable stronghold of Kalanjara from a long time 
and had extended their sway up to the Jumna whence the 
name Chedi given to them. 

Whatever this may be, it seems certain that the Kalachuris 
as a power came to notice in the mediaeval period of Hindu 
India at about the middle of the ninth century. How they 
obtained the name Kalachuri need, not detain us ; for names of 
families and clans arise in a thousand unknown ways and as 
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we have already observed, n as iuiile to anquue what Kalachuri 
means as to inquire what Haihaj. a means or Chalukya or Chalia- 
mana or Pratihara and a score o£ other names mean (though 
poets and bards are fond of inventing legends to explain names 
which are fitly called etymological legends and which even 
though they may be found m the Rigveda are unfit to be 
seriously taken into consideration). It is undoubted that a 
In ng named Kokkalla belonging to the Kaiachuri clan came 
to prominence at about S50 A D. as may be gathered from the 
two earliest inscriptions of the Kaiachvr.s edited by Kielhom 
in Ep. Ind. Vol. I p. 255 and II p 305 and cailcd the Bilhaum 
stone inscription and tne Benares '•optcr plaic inscription. 
The history of the Kalachmi line gr. by i^elhorn from 
these records in Ep Ind. Vol. II and we may still further sum- 
marise it as follows giving a few additional remarks of our own 
Kokkalladeva, the founder of the greatness of this family, is 
extolled m these inscriptions as having conquered the whole 
world and to have set up the two victory pillers m the North 
and the South viz., Bhoja and Krishnaraja. Now Bhoja is 
of course Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj whose dates arc known as 
862-76-82 A.D. while Krishnaraja refers to the Rashtrakula 
Krishna II whose dates are known as 875-911 A.D. It is also 
stated that Kokkalla ga\e promise of security to Harsha of 
Chitrakuta a fact which we have already noticed. In another 
inscription Kokkalla is said to be Tn-Kalingadhipati, the lord 
of Tri Kalifig a. It is, however, difficult to believe that Kokkalla 
could have actually conquered all these powerful kings especial- 
ly Bhoja and Krishna who were in fact the emperors of North 
and South India It seems to be likely that the power of Kok- 
kalla I, was recognised more owiBg to affiances than to actual 
conquests. We know that Krishna of the Rashtrakutas had mar- 
ried a daughter of Kokkalla and that he himself had Natta sis- 
ter of Chandella Harsha as his queen. It may be surmised that 
Bhoja of Kanauj was also connected with Kokkalla by mar- 
riage having probably married a daughter of his. The 
Haihayas were undoubtedly the best Kshatriyas and we 
know throughout mediaeval history alliance with Haihayas 
was sought by all the Kshatriya families. The Deccan 0*8* 
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iukyas of the seventh and eighth centuries and later married 
Haihaya daughters and Prithvlraja too of the twelfth cen- 
tury was connected with the Haihayas by marriage. It must, 
however, be admitted that Kokkalla was indeed a powerful 
king as he is mentioned m these records as the founder of the 
family. But the eulogy that he raised two victory pillers in 
the persons of Bhoja and Krishna in the north and south can be 
sustained, historically speaking, not on the basis of conquest 
but of alliance. 

Kokkalla’s son and successor was Mugdhatunga or Prasid- 
dhadhavala (or simply Dhavala) who had two sons Bala Harsha 
and Keyuravarsha. The former seems to have succeeded but 
had probably a short reign. The latter became king after him 
and had a queen named Nohaladevi bora of a Chalukya Samanta 
or feudatory chief. The Bilhauri inscription gives the story of 
the first Chalukya king springing from the handful of Drona of 
the Bharadvaja gotra the importance of which legend we have 
already noticed. Nohaladevi had a temple built to §iva called 
thence Nohalesvara and the inscription records grant of vil- 
lages to the temple and its worshipper. There appears to have 
been a reincarnation of Buddhist monks and monastaries, a conti- 
nuation in Saivaite monks and Mathas who professed the J§aiv5- 
gama of LakullSa and almost all Rajput kings who now came to 
prominence appear to be §aivite and followers of the Agama, a 
fact on which we will comment later on when taking a general 
religious survey of the country. 

Keyuravarsha was also called Yuvaraja and he seems to have 
been defeated by a Chandella king as mentioned in a Chandella 
record. His son was Lakshmana whose queen was Rahadg. 
Their daughter Bonthadevl was the mother of the western 
Chalukya Tailapa of the second or later family whose certain 
date is 973 A.D. Lakshmana was followed by Sankaragaua 
and after him by his second son Yuvaraja II who was a contem- 
porary of Munja (974, 979, 993 A.D). Yuvaraja’s son and 
s u ccessor was Kokkalla-deva II whose son was the fam ous 
Gengeyadeva of this family. His certain date from inscription 

a >37 and his history naturally belongs to the tbitd 
{period our history and will be dealt with in our third volume. 
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The Kalachuns, therefore, cannot be regarded as a new branch 
of Kshatriyas which came to the fore in the mediaeval age ; but 
an old existing kingly line which attained prominence about 850 
A.D. by alliance. Their greatest king Gangeya and his suc- 
cessors belong to the period from 1000 to 1200 and they proba- 
bly took advantage of the fall of the Kanauj empire caused by 
the shock of Mahmud’s invasion. The line was always devoted 
to Siva and it was also a pure well-known Kshatnya family. 
The dates are not quite certain but the genealogy of the family 
upto Gsngeyadeva may be given somewhat as follows : 

I. Kokkaliadeva 850 A.D. arc. 

j 

II. Mugdhatunga alias Prasiddhadhavala goo A.D. 


III. Bala Harsha IV. Keyttravarsha Yuvaraja 

m. Nohaladevl 925 A. D. 

I 

V. Lakshmanadeva 950 A.D. 


VI. Sankaragana 970 A.D. VII. Yuvarajadeva II. 

contemporary of Munja or. 980 A.D. 

I 

VIII. Kokkaliadeva 1000 A.D. 

I 

IX. Gangeyadeva 1020 A. D. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE^PALAS'OF BENGAL. 

In the preceding chapters we have sketched the history of all 
the Rajput kingdoms which came to the fore in the second sub- 
period of the history of mediaeval Hindu India i. e , from about 
800 to 1000 A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
comprising the modem U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of Siva and they first came to prominence owing to their offering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind. In the outlying 
provinces, similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the same time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
viz., by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakatas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the same 
divisions as those at present, owing to peculiarities of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. P. and Oudh formed then the empire ofKanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into several kingdoms 
in the same way as now and is still distinct from U. P. Similarly, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute distinct kingdoms 
and so also the Madras Presidency usually tends to come under 
one rule either that of Chola or Pandya. We need not, therefore, 
wonder that Bengal came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the Palas at about this period. 

The rise of the Palas is given in their documents in a manner 
which is. indeed, unique in Mediaeval Hindu history, though it 
was a manner not uncommon in ancient times in India. We 
seen in Volume I that after the fall of Harsha's empire 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant- 
ly quarrelled among themselves. During the empire of the 
VarmSs and probably under YaSovarman of Kanauj, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzerainty of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with YaSovarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kanauj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarchy, called in the 
KhSlimpur grant of Dharmapala as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The people, consequently, by consent of all, elected 
Gopala as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at Pataliputra and then at Monghyr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Magadha and Bihar being often leagued with 
Bengal as they were a few years ago or separated from it as 
at'present. 

Gopala was a Buddhist, Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There was, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism m the time of SaSanka of Karna- 
suvarna or under Madhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stronghold of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country. 
Gopala was, however, a Kshatriya being bom of the SuryavanSa 
as stated in Pala records. The VarnaSramadharma which 
Buddhism had flung away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that they 
were keen observers of it and kept Varna pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist Gopala was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were not much 
offended. Gopala is supposed by some to have belonged to 
the Pratihara PSla dynasty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect this. The name ending Pala is taken by many 
Kshatriya families ; in fact it is a suffix generally recommended 
for Kshatriyas who are required to take a suffix meaning pro- 
tector and we consequently find Pala and Gopa and TiatS as 
usual suffixes of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 
Pala dynasty did not follow the rise of the Pratihara dynasty 
but was almost synchronous with it as will be presently seen.* 
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Keilhom has given the dynasty of the Palas as follows in his 
paper on the AmagScchi plates of Vigraharaja III putting 
together the inscriptions found till then. He has not assigned, 
dates as unfortunately these inscriptions do not use any known 
era but give regnal years of kings. This is a great difficulty in 
fixing exact dates ; though this shows almost to a certainty that 
these were not open to influences which brought m the Vikrama 
era to the forefront in the rest of the country. We may, how- 
ever, assign probable dates from contemporary events men- 
tioned in these records of the Pala dynasty. 

The father and grandfather of GopSla (Dayitavishna and 
Vspyata) may be omitted as we know that GopSla was the first to 
obtain sovereignty by the choice of the people. He was the first 
king and appears to have fought with VatsarSja of the west, 
Indrayudha of the VarmS dynasty of Kanauj and the RSshtrakata 
king Govinda III as already mentioned. This gives for him a 
date about 780 to 800 A.D. 


His son and successor was DharmapSla who is said to have 
married a Rashtrakuta lady. He conquered Indraraj a of 
Kanauj and replaced him by Chakrayudha with the consent 
of many feudatory princes as stated in the oft-quoted two Slokas 
of the Khalimpur and Bhagalpur grants. He thus may be 
placed from 800 A.D. to 825 A.D. It is well known that Naga- 
bhata, son of Vatsaraja defeated Chakrayudha and thereafter 
deposing him became the king of Kanauj himself. He had, of 
course, to defeat this Dharmapala before he could seize the 
empire. He was himself, however, defeated by Govinda III 
Rashtrakuta but as already stated the defeat was not so serious 
as to oust him from Kanauj. This Govinda III appears 
to have been the father-in-law of Dharmapala ; for the 
BhSgalpur inscription (Ind. Ant. XXI p. 250) mentions that his 
wife was Rannadevi, daughter of Parabala of the RashtrakOias 
and Parabala has been well identified by Keilhom with 
Govinda III, It seems, therefore, consistent that Govinda III 
shouhl have gone to his help against his enemy Nlgabhata who 
had defeated DharmapSla and should have rested content with 

iw Nagabhata as it prevented the latter from 

exKKwtehing- further upon Bengal. 
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Dharmapala was succeeded by Devapala, his nephew and he 
may be assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.D. He again was 
succeeded by his nephew Vigrahapala I. It seems that both 
Dharmapala and DevapSla were without sons and adopted their 
nephews as sons. This explains why Devapala is m one grant 
called nephew of Dharmapala and m another his mother is said 
to be Rannadevi. Vigrahapala married Lajja, a Haihaj'a princess 
(see Bhagalpur grant). He may be assigned a reign from 850 to 
875 A.D. His son was Xarayanapaladeva who made this oft- 
mentioned Bhagalpur grant. The year is not certain as the 
date *is mentioned in regnal years. Narayanapala was suc- 
ceeded by Rajyapala who married Bhagyadevi, daughter of 
Rashtrakuta Tunga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 925 A.D. and was followed by his son 
Gopala II (925-950) who was followed by Vigrahapala II (950- 
976) and he was followed by his son Mahlpala who issued the 
Saranath grant which for the first time gives us a distinct date viz., 
1083 V.E. or 1026 A.D. By assigning 25 years to each reign we come 
to Mahipala’s rule ending in 1000 A D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be supposed to belong to the last year of Mahllpala’s reign 
we have a difference of about 26 years which, distributed over 
9 reigns, gives a difference of about 3 years for each reign. This 
is really negligible and we may suppose some one of the kings 
to have had a long rule and probably Mahlpala himself. This 
inscription mentions that Mahlpala was driven from his posi- 
tion by enemies, but that he recovered his patrimony by his 
efforts. Who these enemies were and how the kingdom was 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Mahmud’s invasions which India received at this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these shocks 
might have reached even distant Bengal. But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and we close our notice of this 
Pala dynasty here though it did not continue for long hereafter 
and it was succeeded by the power of the Senas m the eleventh 
century A. D. (Mahlpala was succeeded by N arayanapala 
and he was succeeded by Vigrahapala III who made the 
Amagachhi grant on which Keilhom has recorded his valua- 
ble note.) 
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The grants of these Palas show that they were truly Ksha- 
triyas though they were Buddhists, probably only in the beginning 
or in name. They had marriage relations with the Rgshtraktitas 
and the Haihayas of Chedi. They made grants to Siva temples 
and ascetics of the §ivagama sect (most probably Lakull§a 
which was predominant at this time all over India). For 
NSrayanapala who made the Bhagalpur grant does not call 
himself Saugata, though he calls his father so and he expressly 
states that he had constructed a thousand temples to §iva 
(svayam-kSrita-sahasrSyatanasya). Then again these grants 
show that a distinct further advance had been made in the art 
of government and administration as will be noticed in detail 
in our chapter on administration in this volume. But one 
thing seems rather retrograde and tending towards the final 
ruin of the land viz., that the army seems to consist not of 
local levies but of merceneries from foreign races which are nearly 
the same as are now used by the British Government. The 
details of this will be found in our chapter on army in this 
volume. 

The extent of Pala rule appears to have comprised the whole 
of modem Bengal, Bihar and Assam and probably part of Orissa. 
The Bhagalpur grant states that the Palas had conquered 
Utkala and Pragjyotisha or Assam. Magadha and Bihar were 
included in the very beginning as the Khalimpur grant is issued 
from Pataliputra. Eastern Bengal, too, was included in their 
dominion; for we no longer read of two kings or kingly umb r el las 
in Bengal, a fact mentioned only m connection with Gopala’s 
rule. 

The Pala and Sena dynasties are both of them hisbvrir^f an/i 
have left contemporary records. Who was " Adisura ” and who 
the other kings whom tradition relates is a difficult problem to 
solve ; but records as yet have not proved their existence beyond 
the shadow of doubt and we, therefore, refrain from expressing 
aay opinion on the subject. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE PALA KINGS OF BENGAL. 

(The dates are all tentative). 

Gopala elected king of Bengal. 
780-800 A.D. 

I 

Dharmapala 

800-825. 

I 

Devapala-—— brother 
(adopted nephew). 

835-850. 

Vigrahapala, 1 
850-875. 

I 

Narayanapala 

875-900. 

1 

I 

Rajyapala 

900-925. 

i 

Gopala II. 
925 - 950 . 

I 

VigrahapSla II. 
950-976. 

I 

Mahlpala 

made a grant in V. E. 1083 or 1026 A.D. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE RASHT RAKUTAS OF THE DECCAN, 

The Rashtrakutas are represented as belonging to the race of 
Yadu. According to Wardha plates they belonged to the 
Satyaki branch of the lunar race and were descendants of a 
princess named Ratta. Ratta is said to have had a son Rash- 
trakfita after whom the family was named. But this is certainly 
a later theory and we already know that Rashtrakuta, like modern 
Deshpande, is an official name. The first three princes of the 
Rashtrakuta family given m grants hitherto discovered are 
Govinda I, Karka I, and Indra II (Dr. Bhandarkar mentions 
two earlier ones viz., Dantivarman and Indraraja). Govinda, 
Karka and Indra II are noticed m only a few grants of the Rash- 
trakutas and are described in general terms. The poets praise 
their bravery, their justice and their piety but nothing is said 
about them in particular. 

Indra Raja is said to have married a princess who was de- 
scended on her father’s side from Salikya (Chalukya) race and 
who was born in the Soma Anvaya (Samangada plates). With 
the state of relations during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between these two families were hardly possible. The 
Samangada plate which is the earliest grant of the Rashtrakutas 
found upto this time gives us a due to fix the dates of these 
kings (B. B. R. A. II p. 371). The grant is dated 675 Saka t. e., 
753 A.D. and is given by Dantidurga the fourth king of the 
RSshtrakfita family who first established his independence of 
the Chalukyas. Counting backward, therefore, and allowing 25 
years for each generation the year 660 A.D. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I, 685 A.D. to Karka and 710 A.D. to 
Indra Raja. 

The fourth king Dantidurga the son of Indraraja and his 
Chaluky a queen was one of the greatest kings of the family. 
He is said to have acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty 
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of Maharashtra the limits of which were the Narmada on the 
north and the Tungabhadra on the south. It is expressly 
stated in the Alas plate of Yuvaraja Govmda II (Ep. In V 3 
page 210) that he first conquered and conquered easily the 
Chalukya power, great as it was by its conquest of Kanchl, 
Kerala, Chola, Pandya, Snharsha and Vajrata (who the last is 
must be discovered). 

The Samangad plate also attributes to Dantidurga this great 
exploit. He is said to have subdued without effort the Chalukya 
king Vallabha and to have obtained the title Rajadhiraja Para- 
mesvara and he is said to have defeated with a few of his follow- 
ers the whole army of Karnataka which had been renowned for 
humiliation of Shnharsha (of course, the- famous Kanauj Buci- 
dhist king). The king Vallabha above named must be the 
last Chalukya king Kirtivaiman II. 

Dantidurga probably died a violent death at the hands of his 
paternal uncle and successor Knshnaraja. This is not borne out 
by many of the grants which make no reference to the event at 
all but the Baroda grant states that “ Knshnaraja destroyed a 
relative who followed an evil course and assumed the sovereignty 
for the good of the race.” If we take into consideration how 
anxious the court poets might be to avoid all references to in- 
ternal dissentions in the families of their patrons w T e may accept 
this account as true even though mentioned in only one grant. 

Knshnaraja carried on the work of Dantidurga and completely 
subjugated the Chalukyas. In the Radhanpur plate he is said 
to have m short and swiftly tom the fortune of the Chalukya 
race. He it was who built the famous temple of Kailasa at Ela- 
pura (Verul or Ellora). In the Wardha plates he is described 
as one “ who protected the earth by the temples of ISvaxa con- 
structed by him by which the earth s hin es as by many Kailasa 
mountains. The Baroda plates state a good deal alone about 
the beauty of this temple of Kailasa : " When gods saw the 
temple,” say the Baroda plates, “ they were struck with wonder 
and said ' this temple of Siva is self-existent, for such beauty 
is not to be found in a work of art 

Knshnaraja was succeeded by his son Govmda II, Nothing 
particular is said about this king except the usual praise and the 
*9 
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Vam-Dmdon, the Radhanpur and the Baroda plates drop his 
name altogether. This shows that he was a negligible kings 
The Wardha plates state that “ sensual ” pleasures made him 
careless of the kingdom and entrusting fully the universal 
sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, he allowed his 
position as a sovereign to become loose. The Vam-Dmdori 
and the Radhanpur plates, however, seem to imply that he was 
dethroned by his younger brother Nirupama. 

Dhruva, also known by the names, Nirupama and Dhora, was 
an able and warlike king. He conquered and imprisoned a 
prince named Ganga and also drove Vatsaraja the king of the 
west who was proud of having conquered Gauda to Maru 
land ; and took from him the two umbrellas he had taken 
from Gauda (Radhanpur grant Ep. Ind. VI p. 243) He also 
conquered a Pallava king m the south. It seems that this 
king Dhruva is referred to as reigning m the south, by the Jam 
HaiivamSa written in 783 A.D. 

The next king, Dhruva Nirupama’s son, was Govind III. 
He is also called Jagattunga. The Vani-Dindon and Radhan- 
pur plates were issued by him in Saka 730 t. e. in 808 A.D. Govind 
III was undoubtedly the greatest king of the Rashtrakuta line. 
The Kavi grant states that he was raised by his father to the 
supreme sovereignty for his great qualities which his brothers 
and enemies resented and a confederacy of 12 princes raised a 
rebellion against him. In such a condition Govind III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He fought the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned “ from the prolonged pain of 
fetters ” but Ganga remaining determined in his enmity Govinda 
subdued him again and again put him into confinement. He 
then undertook an expedition against the Gurjar king who 
fled when he heard of Govinda’s approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submission of the king of 
Malava, " who by this time had learnt to form a just estimate 6f 
his own powers.” This was probably not a king of the famous 
Paramara line. Then on his reaching the slopes of Vindhya 
hills, a king called MaxaSarva hastened to offer him presents. 
Then having passed the rainy season at Shribhavana (Malkhed) 
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he advanced ''With his army to the banks of the TungabhadrS 
and again subdued the Pallavas whom his father had conquered 
already. Finally, he ordered the lord of Vengi into his presence 
and made him assist in building or fortifying a city Govinda 
Ill’s biruda ending m varsha wa^ Prabhutavarsha “ raining 
profusely”. He has given the two grants mentioned above 
from Mayurakhandi. This place har been identified with a hill- 
fprt in Nasik territory of the name of Morakhand. 

, Govinda III was succeeded by his son known by the name of 
Amoghavarsha' 'f'his' probably was one of his birudas but what 
his proper name was is not ascertained. In his grants he is also 
referred to as Atisayadhavala and Lakshmlvallabha. 


The date of the beginning of the reign of Amoghavarsha can 
he ascertained from the Nilagunda inscription (Ep. Ind. VI. 
p. ioo). The inscription is dated Saka 788 t e. f 866 A.D. and the 
grant receded in it is said to have been given m the 52nd year 
of the reign of the king This shows that Amoghavarsha must 
have begun his reign in 814 or 815 A.D The latest grant made 
by Amoghavarsha is recorded m a Kanheri inscription (Ind. Ant. 
XIII p. 135 No. 43) which is dated Saka 799 *. e., 877 A.D. This 
shows’ Jhat the reign of Amoghavarsha came to a close at about 
877 A- J?. and extended over the unusally long period of sixty 
years: 


In the Kharda grant, the city of Manyakheta is spoken of as 
being yery prosperous in Amoghavarsha’s time and the ques- 
tion is whether it was this king who founded the city and made it 
his capital. The Wardha plates are clear on the point. In 
them Amoghavarsha is said to have founded Manyakheta 
which laughed down the city of Indra, king of gods. Manya- 
kheta is identified with the present Malkhed in Nizam’s terri- 
tory.' But we already have seen that Govinda, his father rested 
at Srlbhavana or Malkhed, and it seems that it was already 
chosen as capital by Amogha’s father. 

-^iBP&havarsha, waged wars with the Chalukyas of Vengi and 
pitiV^figy conquertdlsom^ territory belonging to them. In the 
Kh^^patan is said to have marched against them and 

put _ Several to death. The Nilagunda^ inscription! 
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represents him as being worshipped tn Vanga, Anga, Magadha, 
Malava and Vcngi 

Amoghavarsha gave certain grants for the benefit of Jain 
sanctuaries. Dr. Bhandarkar in his history of the Rashtrakutas 
(Bombay Gaz. Vol. x. p. ix) alludes to two stanzas to be found m 
the historical appendix at the end of a Jain work entitled 
Uttarapurana where Amoghvarsha is represented to have been 
a devoted worshipper of a holy Jain saint named Jmastna. 
In his note on Amoghavarsha as a patron of literature (Ind. 
Ant. XXXIII p. 197) Dr Fleet refers to a small Sanskrit tract, 
con tainin g about thirty verses consisting of questions and an- 
swers on moral subjects, entitled Ratnamalika or PraSnottara- 
mala. In the Digambara Jam recension of the work there is a 
stanza at the end which represents Amogravarsha as having 
abdicated the throne m consequence of the growth of the re- 
ligious spirit m him From this we may infer that Amogha- 
varfha was a patron of Digambara Jams, though we have no 
evidence to prove that he had accepted that faith. Amogha- 
varsha in the Deccan and Mihira Bhoja m the north seem 
to be contemporaneous powerful kings, a repetition, so to speak, 
of Harsha and PulakeSm II of the seventh century A.D. 

Amoghavarsha’s son and successor was Akalavarsha. He 
married MahadevI, daughter of Kokkala, a king belonging to the 
Sahasrarjuna (Haihaya) race. The proper name of this king 
was Krishna as is clear from the Wardha and Karda plates. 

The Wardha plates state that this king frightened Gurjara, 
destroyed the egregious pride of the arrogant Lata king and 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their sleep Further, 
his cemmand was obeyed by the Andhra, Kahnga, Ganga and 
Magadha kings waiting at his gate. 

The Navasan plates dated Saka 836 give a description of Aka- 
lavarsha’s wars with Gurjara as given by the old men of the 
time of the grant. This shows that the wars must have taken 
place about 25 or 30 years before this time i. e., in about Saka 
81 1 or 806. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the date of this 
king ranges between Saka 797 and 833 i. e., between 875 and 
Ti A.D, 
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Akalvarsha’s son was Jagattunga but hio name is not given 
in the list of kings given m the Kharepatan grant. After Akala- 
varsha, the name of Indraraja is mentioned who is spoken of as 
the grandson of Akalavarsha The doubt is cleared by the 
Wardha plates which state that JagaLtunga was taken to heaven 
by the creator without his having got the kingdom. Jagattunga 
married Laxinl, daughter of the son of Kokkala who is called 
Ranavigraha m the Sangh and Navsan grants and Sankara- 
gana m the Karda plates. From this union sprang Indra ■who 
succeeded his grandfather 

As stated above Indra III came to the throne after Akala- 
varsha His title was Nityavarsha according to the Navasari 
grant Nityavarsha is the donor of the Navasari grant He is 
represented as residing at his capital Manyakheta but as having 
gone to Kurunda on this occasion for his Pattabandhotsava. 
This must have been a ceremony in honour of his coronation. 
He is said to have weighed himself against gold on this day 
and is said to have given that gold to Brahmins. The grant is 
issued in Saka 856 (934 A.D ) and Indra appears to have acc nd- 
ed the throne in that year. Dr. Fleet has published an inscription 
in Ind Ant. XII p. 224 according to which Indra appears to 
be ruling in 55aka 83S i e. m 916 A D 

As regards the next king, there is some confusion in certain 
grants. The Sangli grant, however, is clear. It is recorded in 
these plates that Indra married Dvijamba (Yijayamba according 
to Dr Bhandarkar) daughter of Anangadeva who became by his 
virtue the son of Kokkala of the Haihaya race By this wife Indra 
had a son named Govmda who is the donor of the Sangli grant: 
The Kharepatan plate, however, states that Govinda was the 
younger brother of a king named Amoghavarsha. The Wardha 
grant is more explicit. I11 this it is stated that Amoghavarsha 
died immediately after his father “as if through affection for 
him” and his younger brother Govmdaraja ruled the kingdom. 

This king as appears from the Wardha and Kharepatan 
plates was not a good ruler, the Kharepatan plate describes him 
as always surrounded by crowds of young damsels while the 
Wardha grant says “ Fettered by the chains of the eyes of 
women, he displeased all bemgs by taking to vicious courses, and 
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his limbs becoming enfeebled and the constituents of ' the 
(political) body becoming non-coherent, he met with ‘.destnic- 
tion.” The Sangli grant, however, which is issued by this king 
pours praises upon him. 

The Sangli grant is issued in Saka 855 1. 933 A.D. In an 

inscription published by Dr. Fleet Govmda under the name 
Prabhutavarsha is said to be reigning in Saka 840 -41* i. e., in 
918-19 A.D. We have seen above that Indra ascended the throne 
in Saka 836 so that it seems that Govinda had a short reign. 

From the Kharepatan plate it appears that after, Govinda 
IV, his paternal uncle and the second son of Jaggattunga came, 
to the throne. The Wardha plates state that “ after the death 
of Govmda IV king Amoghavarsha’s son Jaggattunga being 
entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of 
the sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne of hemes.” : 

Amoghavarsha III was succeeded by his son Krishna, ; th« 
Wardha grant which is made by this long describes . hi t ry in' 
detail. The enemies who transgressed his commands wepe ■ 
punished, he put to death Dantiga and Bappata who had/gjowd ' 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the Ganga prince. Hearing 
of the ease with which he captured the strongholds- in the Sdutfy- 
the Gurjara king who was preparing to take the fortresses Of 
lanjara and Chitrakuta m the north had to give up 'tKe, '-enter-*, 
prise. All feudatory chiefs between the Himalayas and-^ inu 
hala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. The Wardha grant is 
by this king in the name of his younger brother Jagattungadeva 
and is dated, 5 . 862 t. c., 940 A.D. He appears to be reignihg in' 
Saka 873 (Ind. Ant. XII 256). From a statement at the jnti ofja 
Jain work called Yafiastilaka Dr. Bhandarkar gathers 
Krishna was the reigning monarch in Saka 88 x. He thus seems 
to have ruled between 940 and 959 A.D. 

Krishna III was succeeded by his younger brother Khottiga. 
The Karda grant states " when the elder brother Krishnaraj^- 
deva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who was begotten by the 
king Amoghavarsha on KhandakadevJ, the daughter of Yuva-f 
rt|a, became king. " Krishna and Khottiga thus appear to be 
the .sons of the same father but of different mothers. Khottika 
appears to be reigning in Saka 893 (Ind. Ant. XII. p. 255). 
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Khottika was succeeded according to the Kharepatan grant 
by Kakkala, the son of his brother The name of this brother 
according to the Karda grant was Nirupama. From the KardS 
grant Kakkala appears to be a brave soldier. He is stated 
to have conquered a numerous army of his foes in Gurjara and 
played and amused himself with Chola. He is said to be a 
constant protector of Hunan prince and was dreaded exceeding- 
ly by the sovereign of Pandya. Kakkala was, however, con- 
quered m a battle by Tailapa who belonged to the Chalukya 
race and thus the sovereignty of the Deccan passed from the 
hands of the Rashtrakutas into those of the later Chalukyas 
about 974 A.D. 

The Karda grant was made in the reign of Kakkala and is 
dated Saka 894 or A.D 972 and another grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XII p 270) represents him to be on the throne in Saka 896 or 
974 A.D. The Rashtrakutas were thus the supreme 
masters of the Deccan from about 750 A.D. to 974 A.D. An 
attempt was made to set up Indra IV a son of Krishna III by a 
western Ganga prince but it did not succeed and m an inscrip- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXIII p. 124) it is said that Indra IV. starved 
himself to death by the performance of the sallekhana vow on 
20th March 982 A.D. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 182). 


* The kings of this line with dates of accession or death may be given 
together for the readers’ benefit as follows (pedigree given separately), — 

I. Dantidurga 753 A.D. 

II. Krishna AkalSva. 773 

III. Dhrava Nim DhSrava 783 
TV. Govinda III Jagat Pra. 808. 

V. Sarva Nripat-Amoghav 814-875 

VI. Krishna II Ak&lava-Subhat. 875-91 1 . 

VII. Indra III Nityav, 9x4 grandson. 

VIII. Amoghav. II. 

IX. Govinda TV br. Suvamav. d. 933. 

X. Baddliga Amoghav III unde. 

XI Krishna III AkSlava 940-961 . 

XII. Khottika Nityav 971 

XIII. Kafrlrala. or Kaxka II. Amoghav. 972-974 1 lost the kingdom being 
conquered by Tailpaa ChSIukya. 
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We will dose this chapter with a few general observations 
about the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed. They must be first dis- 
tinguished irom the Rashtrakutas or Rathods of Rajputana. 
The former were lurar race Kshatnyas wn.h probably Atn as their 
gotra, whTe the latter were and still claim to be SuryavamSi 
Kshatnyas with Gautama as their gotra. In this, the Rashtra- 
k£Uas resemble their predecessors the Chalukyas The Maratha 
Chalukyas with Manavya as their gotra ard probably solar-race 
Kshatnyas are dist'nct from the Rajput Chalukyas who are in 
inscriptions described as lunar race Kshatnyas with Bharad- 
vajaas their gotra The identity ol names should not mislead 
us The same family name does sometimes recur, but the fami- 
lies are distinct This is usually so where tbe name is a mere 
designation like Rashtrakuta. The later inscriptions of these 
Rashtrakutas notwithstanding, as we have already shown m 
Vol. I, the word Rashtrakuta meant the chief revenue officer 
of a province, Kuta or chief of Rashtra or province. It is a 
revenue offirial designation like Deshmukh of modem times 
and it gradually became a surname In the Maratha country 
the Deshmukh or head of a d 1 strict is generally a Maratha and 
the Deshpande or the clerk of the distnct is generally a Brahmin. 
When the Maratha Aryas settled m Maharashtra they even 
then adopted this arrangement much like the Normans and dis- 
tributed the head-ships of Rashtras or districts (which is 
peculiarly a Maharashtra word) among the leading Maratha 
families who were thence designated Rashtrakutas. These 
Rashtrakutas were, therefore, pre-eminently Marathas and their 
empire in the Deccan from about 750 to 974 A.D. is the most 
glorious period of Maratha history. 

The great danger of a Mahometan invasion of Maharastra had 
already been averted by the prowess of a Mara.tha Chalukya chief 
of the Gujarat branch m 738 A.D. as the Navasan inscription 
indisputably proves. The greatness of this exploit is evidenced 
by the titles which the sovereign lord of the Deccan bestowed 
upon the Chief m Gujarat He was given the title of the " re- 
peller jof the unrepellable ” The Mahomedans had come onward 
m their career of conquest like a whirlwind having conquered 
Stndha, Kachha, Ch Spotkata, Maurya, and otheis and had rushed 
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southwards “ to conquer the whole of the Deccan.” They were 
met by their equals or superiors and annihilated by the sword 
of the Marathas. The danger of foreign conquest was thus averted 
from Maharashtra for five centuries more. The rise of the 
Rashtraktitas took jilt.ce after this event and throughout their 
history the Arabs were their friends being the enemy of their 
common foe the Gurjaras, the kings of Kanauj. 

The rise of the Rashtrakutas commenced with Dantidurga 
and his successor Krishna built or rather cut cut the famous 
rock-cut temple of Elora which s>, indeed, even now a wonder of 
the world. A whole temple of Siva has been cut out of solid rock 
from a mountain and consists, so to speak, of one stupendous rock. 
The design is, indeed, sublime and the ornamentation is mi- 
nute. It speaks volumes of the skill of the excavator engi- 
neer who must have carried the whole design in his bead, plans 
and estimates being probably then unknown,. The Rashtra- 
kutas have signalised their name for ever by this work though 
they appear to have left nothing more, Manyakheta, their new 
capital, having m its delapidated condition nothing to boast of. 

The Rashtrakuta kings generally have simple names such as 
Krishna, Govinda and Indra a practice which continues down 
to this day in Maharashtra. But they too have birudas or 
titles of high sounding character. Besides the title Pnthvival- 
labha or simply Vallabharai (Balhara of the Arabs) inherited 
from the Chalukyas, they took delight in special titles ending 
in varsha, such as Prabhutavarsha, Amogbavarsha, Nityavarsha 
and so on and in tunga and the student of history is very often 
at a loss to remember what particular varsha or tunga 
each king is. 

The Rashtrakuta Marathas like their predecessors the Chaluk- 
yas and their modem representatives the Bhosles hold possession 
of Lata or southern Gujarat especially Navasaxi which is still in 
possession of the Maratha Gaikwads. They also often held posses- 
sion of Malwa. In the south they conquered up to Tanjore 
film their predecessors and successors. But the Rashtraktitas 
rmfilrp the Chalukyas but like the modem Marathas went con- 
quering north as far as Kanauj which as the seat of the Northern 
Empire, was the natural objective as much as Delhi the s^t 
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of the Mogul Empire was the objective of the modem Marathas. 
It does not appear that the Chalukyas had gone so far north. 
Pulake&n had, no doubt, defeated Harsha and Vinayaditya had 
conquered YaSovarman but that was probably m the Nerbudda 
region where the northerners had come and not m the heart of 
their own empire The exploit of Indra is referred to with 
pnde m the Cambay plates of Govmd IV (Ep. Ind VII p. 36) in 
crossing *' the deep Jumna vying with the sea or the Indus ” 
with cavalry swimming and storming and devastating Kanauj so 
that it truly became Kusasthali or a plot overgrown with grass. 
The Jumna is broad and deep even now and must have been 
much more so m those days when it was not cut up by canals. 
And there were no bridges to cross it The feat of cavalry 
swimming unfordable nvers is, indeed, not uncommon in Ins- 
tory and the Marathas were then as now known for their horse- 
manship. These cavalry raids of the Marathas appear then to 
have been as effective as in modem history. Along with cavalry 
for which they were known the Rashtrakutas appear, however, 
to have kept up infantry also and a goodly elephant force (see 
Arab writers). 

The Rashtrakuta government was well regulated and what 
is strange they kept their army regularly paid as we shall pre- 
sently see. They were by religion Saivites but later kings ap- 
pear to have an inclination towards Jainism and the spread of 
Jainism among the agricultural population of the Kamatic has 
to be specially noticed and may be thus explained. These 
Rashtrakatas of the Deccan had marriage relations with the 
Rajputs of the rorth, as we find Rashtrakutas marrying into the 
Pala family of Bengal and the Haihaya family of Chedi. Then 
we are told in the Atpura inscription of Mewad that Allata's 
mother was a Rashtrakuta princess ; we are inclined to believe 
that she was a princess from the Deccan. There was then no 
Rashtrakuta family of renown in the north and the special 
mention of the family of this princess here indicates that she 
came of a powerful family. The Nilagund inscription of 
Amoghavarsha I of 866 A.D. tells us that the Rashtrakutas 
had come into conflict with and defeated the -people of 
^hitrafcfita (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 106). Among the Rajputs conflicts 
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and marriages follow one another without difficulty as in 
European history. 

The same Nilagund inscription tells us that the Lanchhana 
(crest) of the Rashtrakutas was an eagle or Garuda. They ap- 
pear to have used three white umbrellas (obtained by conquest), 
the Pali Dhvaja of the previous Chaiukyas and other ensigns 
of empire. The usual titles of emperors viz., Mah araj adhira j a 
Parame£vara“ and Bhattaraka they certainly use. It is strange 
that no comment has been made on the title Lattalnra-pura- 
Paramegvara by any writer. It appears to us that this 
indicates that before the founding of Malkhed the Rashtrakutas 
ruled in Lattalura ; where this town is has not yet been stated 
or discovered. Mr, Rajwade V. K the w r ell-known researcher 
m Maratha history thinks that it was a town in the Chedi 
country. 






CHAPTER XI. 


THE OTHER KINGDOMS IN INDIA. 

From 800 to xooo A.D. 

We have heretofore described the most important kingdoms 
in India which came into existence m the second sub-period of 
Mediaeval Hindu Indian history (800-1000 A.D.), and will in this 
chapter notice the remaining kingdoms of India existing during 
this period. Many of them have already been noticed and de- 
scribed at length in our first volume and we shall name them 
here merely for the sake of completeness Sind as far as 
Multan was under the Arabs, the governors being appointed 
from Baghdad by the Khalifas whose power gradually 
declined during this period and was finally supplanted by the 
Turks. Next we must notice the Shahi kings of Kabul 
already described at length in our first volume (p. 190-198). 
The Kshatriya Buddhist dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang 
ruled in Kabul till about 880 A.D. when the dynasty becoming 
effete was supplanted by a Brahmin Commander-in-Chief named 
Lalliya. He founded the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of Kabul 
which ruled from about 880 to 1021 A.D. when it was finally 
conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of this dynasty 
are known from Alberuni as well as from coins and Rajatarangini 
(Vol. I p. 201) and were as follows — 

1. Lalliya 880-900 A. D. 

2. Samanta 900 -920 A.D. 

3. Kamalu 920-940 AJD. 

4. Bhimadeva 940-960 A.D. 

5. Jayapala 960-980 A.D. 

6. Anandapala 980-1000 A.D. 

7. Tritoehanapala 1000-1021 A.D. 
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Shahi was the title of these kings from ancient times borrowed 
from Persia and even the previous Kshatriya dynasty kings 
bore the same title. The former dynasty was Buddhist but 
he latter was, as all over India, Hindu being worshippers of 
Siva or Vishnu. 

As there was a Brahmin dynasty m Kabul, so there was a 
Ksh atriya dynasty m Kandahar (see evidence of Arab travellers 
noted in next chapter) the history of which we wiUtry to discover 
from Mahomedan records in our third volume. This dynasty 
probably belonged to the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and was over- 
thrown by the Turks. In fact, Kabul and Kandahar were from 
ancient times parts of India ; but since the invasions of the Turks 
they have been lost to India owing to the complete conversion of 
the population. .# 

With these few remarks about the countries beyond the Indus 
we proceed to notice Kashmir the history of which has already 
been given in detail in our first volume. After Jayaplda of the 
Karkota dynasty who ruled from 751 to 782 A.D. the kings of 
Kashmir rarely interfered in the concerns of the countries of India 
proper. This dynasty began thence to decline but it lived on till 
855A.D. when the vigorous rule of Avantivarman of the Utpala 
dynasty succeeded. But his dynasty soon became effete and 
came to end in 939 A.D. when there being no claimant, the 
people elected YaSaskaradeva as king His incapable son was set 
aside by Parvagupta of the Divira dynasty in 950 A.D. This 
dynasty, too, after two kings fell into the hands of the notorious 
Queen Didda who practically ruled supreme and set up minor 
puppets on the throne one after another till her death about 
1004 A.D. when her brother's son founded the Lohara dynasty 
of Kashmir. This dynasty produced many capable kmgs who 
prevented Kashmir falling like Kabul into the hands of the 
Turks. Kashmir, therefore, lived on as an independent Hindu 
kingdom during the third sub-period of our history (Vol. I 
p. 237) as we shall see again in our third volume. 

Going on to the Panjab, we must notice first the Jalandhara 
or Kangrakota kingdom of Trigarta ruled by kings of the 
lunar race of SuSarman from the most ancient times. As stated 
ukVoI. I p. 384 we have the mention of Jayachandra in an in- 
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scription which gives ns a date 804 A.D. and Ka.lha.Tta mentions 
a king Indrachandra in 1040 A.D. The dynasties in the Hima- 
layan regions are all long-lived being free from molestation 
though the history of the fall of Kot Kangra before MabmnH 
forms an interesting episode in the history of Jalandhara which 
we shall have to relate in the account of Mahmud's in vasions. 

It is, indeed, difficult to determine what other kingdoms exist- 
ed m the Punjab during this period. The Tekka kings, the 
Gujar Alakhan, and Mihira Bhoja (Kanauj) are mentioned m 
the Rajtarangini but we have no direct mscnptional evi- 
dence nor any continuous account The history of Mahmud's 
invasions shows that there was a kingdom at Lahore which made 
strenuous efforts to resist Mahmud but we have only Maho- 
medan records to prove its existence It is, therefore, a very 
difficult thing to determine the Panjab kingdoms of this period 
and we rest content here with this short notice of the Panjab. 

At Delhi a new kingdom had been founded by this time by 
one Anahgapala Tomara (Tuar) see Tod by Crorke Vol. I p. 104 
where the Bardic tradition is given that Anangapila a descendant 
of the Pandavas refounded the ancient Indraprastha in 
V E. 848 (797 A D.) which came to greater notice in 

the third sub-period of our history. We, however, find that 
even as early as about 913 A.D. the ChahamSna king Chandana 
had to fight with a Tomara king named Rudrena. The fights 
between the Delhi Tomaras and the Sambhar Chahamanas 
appear to have become hereditary and were natural as the 
Tomaras were the neighbours of the latter on the north. The 
king Tantrapala defeated by the Chauhan Vakpati (943 
A.D.) may be taken to be a Tomara king; and Vakpati’s son 
Sinharaja is said distinctly to have defeated a Tomara king 
(name not given) m the Harsha stone inscription. We have 
Very few inscriptions of the Tomaras of Delhi, then an insigni- 
ficant town, which came into view only in the third sub-period of 
our history. These Tomaras of Delhi must have been subordi- 
nate to the Pratihara empire of Kanauj as the Peihewa in- 
scription (Ep. lad. I p. 242-184) shows. This inscription is dated 
882 A,D. 
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Passing on to the modem U. P. and Oudh we have already 
stated that these two provinces were then under the direct 
control of the emperors of Kanauj and there were no subordi- 
nate kingdoms m these parts. 

In Nepal as stated in our first volume (p. 375-376) the Lichhavi 
dynasty came to end about this period and the Rajput dynasty 
of Nepal was established. This was, of course, in consonance 
with the trend of history m India generally We have no mscnp- 
tional evidence relating to these kings ; and we have to rely 
solely on local tradition and local VamSavalis. This dynasty 
founded an era of its own which runs from 879 A.D. and it was 
certainly not the first king of this line who founded this era. 
We may, therefore, state generally that a Rajput dynasty of 
kings ruled in Nepal from about 800 A.D. down to the end of 
our sub-period. 

We have next to notice the kingdom of Kamarupa or Assam 
which seems to be still under the rule of the same Bhagadatta line 
of Bhaskaravarman. This kingdom was sometimes subordinate to 
the Palas of Bengal but its continued existence cannot be doubted 
even as an independent kingdom. For Arab writers of the 
gth and 10th centuries A.D. as shown elsewhere mention 
Kamarupa as an important kingdom of India to the east of Bengal. 

Eastern and Western Bengal were during this period united 
under the Palas of Monghyr and we, therefore, go on to notice 
the kingdom of Orissa, the history of which has already been 
given in detail in our first volume (p. 320-326). The Kesari 
line of kings continued to rule in Orissa during the second sub- 
period of our history and they were orthodox Hindu kings 
and worshippers of Siva, the predominant deity of this period 
over the whole of India. Their rule according to the palm-leaf 
records of Jagannath lasted till 1132 A.D. when the modem 
Vishnu worship of Jagannath was introduced, But this is not 
quite reliable, for other records show that a line of kings who 
were worshippers of the Sun intervened between them. When 
this Sun-worshipping line of kings was established we have no 
evidence of a contemporary character to show. The records which 
mention them are of much later date and give only probable 
information which may simply be noted here. 
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We have next to notice the Yavana kingdom in Andhra ruled 
by Vindhya-§akti and others called Kainkila Yavanas in the 
Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas. The existence of Yavanas 
about 800 A.D. :s proved by the Khalimpur grant of the Palas 
where the Yavanas are described as subordinates of Kanauj. And 
in Kanauj records, too, we find mention of Andhra being con- 
quered. These Yavanas ruled till about 900 A. D. when their 
rule was subverted by a Vaishnava dynasty which we shall 
notice in our third volume (see Vol. I p. 352-353). 

In KoSala or Chattisgadh, the ancient Haihaya dynasty con- 
tinued to rule during this sub-penod. So also in Vengi the Eastern 
Chalukyas ruled. They were, indeed, fortunate as their rule 
lasted from 633 A.D. to about 1015 A. D. that is, about 400 
years which is twice the average duration of a kingly dynasty. 
In what is modem Madras Presidency, many subordinate 
kings ruled but they were subject to the over-lordship of the 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhed. The Pallavas of Kanchi became 
effete about the same time as the early Chalukyas of Badami 
and the later Pallavas were subject to the Rashtrakutas, their 
king Dantivarman bemg defeated by the Rashtrakutas about 
803 A.D. (Vol. I p. 293). These Pallavas were finally supplanted 
by the Cholas whose rise belongs to the third sub-period of our 
history as it took place after 1000 A.D. There were other 
minor kings like the Pandyas and others, but the vigorous 
kingdoms of the south like those of the Cholas and the Hoysalas 
and the Gangas belong to the third period and we shall speak 
of these in detail in our third volume. 

On the west coast and at Kolhapur ruled two important kingly 
families of the SilaMxas. They ruled from about 800 to 1200 
AD. They were certainly subordinate to the Rashtrakutas 
during this period and their greatness belongs to the third 
sub-period of our history and will, therefore, be treated- of in our 
third volume. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CONTEMPORARY ARAB WRITERS. 

Very interesting and corroborative information is found re- 
corded in the accounts of travel of contemporary Arab writers and 
it deserves to be summarised m a special chapter. It is difficult 
to have access to the original writings of these writers as these 
are translated into French only ; but we can make use of the 
extracts given by Elliot in his most interesting history, Research 
in his time was in its infancy, and Elliot could not identify 
the names of kingdoms and towns, but now that the history of 
Mediaeval Hindu India is much more explored, it is pleasant to 
note how the writings of these Arab travellers exactly represent 
the political, social and religious conditions of this period (800- 
1000 A.D.). We make, therefore, no apology to quote the 
relevant extracts here and to note their significance 
The first traveller noted by Elliot {Vol I) is the merchant 
Sulaiman who made several voyages from the Persian Gulf to 
India and China and wrote his work in 857 A.D He observes 
that the four great kings of the world are the kings of Babylon, 
of China, of the Greeks (Constantinople) and the Balhara who 
is the most eminent of the kings of India and is acknowledged 
as such by them. Elliot could not identify Balhara, nor his 
capital Mankir, but it is now well known that Balhara is the 
Arabic pronunciation of the word Vallabharai and Mankir is 
Manyakheta, the capital of the Rashtrakutas which is, no doubt, 
very distant from the sea. That the RSshtrakfita king was the 
most powerful king in India at that time we have already seen 
and he was the over-lord of the whole of southern India. Sulai- 
maa further says that " every prince in India is master in his 
own state but all pay homage to the Balhara We have 
always insisted upon the fact that ancient Indian Empire did 

mean annexation. Each subject king was allowed to rule 
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as before and had merely to pay homage on occasions' to his 
over-lord. Unlike other kings the Balhara appears to have 
maintained a regular army and “ this army was regularly paid 
as among the Arabs.” “ He has many horses and elephants." 
" The coins in use are the Tataria Dirhams and theytare dated m 
the year in which the dynasty acquired the throne. They do 
not use any era like the Arabs." This is rather strange ; for, the 
Rashtrakutas always use the Saka era in their inscriptions; 
but possibly their coins had only regal years. “ The Balhara 
is partial to the Arabs and his subjects follow his example.” 
“ Balhara is a title which is borne by all kings.” 

" The Balhara is always at war vnth the king of Jurz.” The 
next important kingdom in India then was thus that of Jurz 
and Jurz or Guijar is, undoubtedly, Kanauj as other Arab writers 
also testify. “ This long of Jurz has most excellent cavalry. 
No other prince has so fine cavalry.” “ His camels and horses 
are numerous. He is unfriendly to the Arabs.” "His territo- 
ries form a tongue of land." This can be explained on the fact 
that the Kanauj empire extended into Kathiawar. “ Exchange 
is carried on m this state by silver and gold dust.” We know 
that Bhoja first struck coins called the Adivaraha dr amnia. 
“ No country in India is more safe from robbers.” We have 
already quoted this certificate about the extremely well ordered 
administration of the empire of Kanauj which is valuable espe- 
cially when we remember that the territories of modem Gwalior 
and Bundlekhand which were then under Kanauj have always 
been noted for dacoits. 

The next kingdom mentioned by Sulaiman is Tafik which is 
a small state and where the " women are white and the most 
beautiful in India.” Scholars are at a loss to identify this 
kingdom. It cannot, of course, be Aurangabad as Elliot thought. 
It may be located in the Himalayas as one Arab traveller actual- 
ly states that it was in the mountains. If the name Tafik can- 
not be equated with any Indian name, it is, indeed, a misfortune 
but' we t h i nk this kingdom may be identified with Jalaadhara or 
part of the Panjab and the word Tak comes nearest to Tafik. 

It is equally a misfortune that the next kingdom mentioned 
viz., that of Rahmi cannot also be properly identified. "All 
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these three kingdoms border on it and it is at war with Jurz 
would identify it with Bengal which seems most probable as 
from other Arab writers it appears that it extended up to the 
Bay of Bengal. “ He has a great elephant force,” exaggerated to 
50,000. This is also well applicable to Magadha and Gauda 
in the jungles of which elephants abounded. “ There is a stuff 
made m this country which is not found elsewhere, so fine and 
delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a signet ring. 
It is made of cotton and we have seen a piece of it.” This 
clearly refers to the fine muslins made m Bengal and this testi- 
mony shows that Bengal was famous for its fine muslins even 
through the days of Mediaeval Hindu India. This fact further 
identifies Rahmi with Bengal. But what is Rahmi ? We have 
not yet found its Indian equivalent. 

We have next three kingdoms mentioned viz., Kash b i n 
(probably in the Himalayas with white people), Kiranj and Se- 
rendib (Ceylon) but these do not belong to India proper. The 
political condition reflected in this short description by S ula i- 
man of 850 A.D. shows as it really was at that period, the Rfish- 
trakutas, the Pratiharas and the Palas of the Deccan, the Gangetic 
valley and Bengal being the three most powerful kingdoms in 
India. We will refer to other statements recorded by Sulai- 
man in our notice of the social and religious conditions of the 
country. 

II. Ibn Khurdadba who died about 912 A.D. 

" The greatest king of India is the Balhara ; the other king s are 
Jabal (Java), Tafan, Jurz, Rahmi, Kamrun (Kamrupa). 
Between Rahmi and the other kings communication is 
kept by ships. He has 50,000 elephants. His country produces 
cotton doth and Aloe wood.” This amply identifies Rahmi 
with Bengal. This author describes the 7 castes of the p^pl* 
in a manner which requires special mention and these will be 
noticed separately. 

III. A 1 Masudi, an acute Arab writer of 332 A. H. (953 A.D.) 
After describing some imaginary kings of ancient India he says, 

‘ After Koresh (Sri Harsha) the country broke up into diverse 
nations and tribes such as Sind, Kanauj and Kashmir. The 
city of Mankir submitted to a king called Balhara. There, p*e- . 
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vails a difference of language and religion and they are frequent- 
ly at war with one another. The greatest king is the Balhara 
of M-mkir. Some kings have their territory m the mountains 
away from the sea as Kashmir, Tafan etc. The troops of the 
Balhara are innumerable including elephants but his troops are 
mostly infantry as his capital lies among mountains. One of 
the kings far from the sea is the Bauura who is the lord of the 
city of Kanauj This is the title given to all the kings. He has 
armies on the west, the south, the east and the north ” 

Now this word Bauura offers a further puzzle which is yet 
unsolved. Foreigners twist Indian names into strange words 
The Portuguese called the Adilshah of Bijapur Yadilcao. The 
word Baunra is repeated by other Arab travellers and histori- 
cally applies to the Pratihara Emperors of Kanauj. Ra is rai 
as in Balhara, but Baur leads to nothing unless one sees m it 
Pratihara. 

" The Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, and Kanauj and from Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Tafan.” This shows first that the empire of Kanauj 
extended into the Pan jab and secondly that the Tafan country 
lay m the Himalayas. 

“ The king of Kandahar is called Hahaj a name common to 
all sovereigns. Kandahar is called the country of the Rahbut 
(Rajput). The king of Kashmir is called Rai. Kashmir forms 
part of Sind.” What is Hlhaj is another riddle, but that there 
were Rajput kings in Kandahar at this period is clear from this. 
Kashmir forming part of Sind is an absurdity. Perhaps the 
Arabs of Smd laid claim to it in their vaunts. 

“The Bauura king of Kanauj keeps four armies in the field 
in the four quarters. Each of these numbers 7 to 9 laichs of 
men. The army of the north wars against the king of Multan 
and the Musalmans on the frontier and the army of the south 
fights against the Balhara king of Mankir.” This is candid 
testimony to the power of the Kanauj emperors who kept the 
Arabs long confined to Multan and did not allow them to extend 
their conquest. The Rastrakutas of the south who were leagued 
with the Arabs were equally watched. The kings of Kanauj 
appear thus to be very rigid orthodox kings, powerful enough 
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not to only check the Arabs but even to expel them from Multan. 
For this traveller further testifies that “ whenever the unbelievers 
march against Multan and the faithful do not think themselves 
strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to break the 
sacred idol of the Sun and their armies immediately withdraw.” 
What a.’ strange testimony to the foolish superstitious beliefs 
of the Hindus of the gth and ioth century ! 

Finally, A 1 Masudi. speaks of the kingdom of Rahmi which 
he says “ extends both along the sea and the continent ” It is 
frequently at war with Juzr and with Balhara on whose king- 
doms his dominions border. “It is bounded by an inland 
kingdom called Kaman “ whose inhabitants are fair and have 
their ears pierced.” This is plainly a reference to the kingdom 
of.Kamrup or Assam the inhabitants of which we orthodox 
Hindus. 

IV. A 1 Istakhri who wrote about 951 A.D. “ From Kam- 
baya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara.” This distinctly 
shows that the Rashtrakutas ruled in Gujarat, south and middle, 
and m Konkan. “ And in it there are several Indian kings — ” 
shows that there were subordinate kings under them. One of 
these was in Lata or Gujarat itself. “It is a land of infidels ; 
but there are Musalmans in the cities and none but Musalmans 
ruled over them on the part of the Balhara.” This political 
arrangement resembles the modem capitulations of the Euro- 
peans in Egypt and elsewhere. “ There are Juma Masjids in 
them.” The Deccanies appear to be, from of old, tolerant and 
not very rigid Hindus, like the Hindus of the U. P. or Kanauj. 

V. Ibn Haukal who seems to have finished his work m 976 
A.D. “ From. Kambaya (Khambayat) to Saimur (Chaul) is 
the land of the Balhara and in it there are several kings. 
The city in which the Balhara resides is Mankir. From 
Kambaya to Saimur the villages he close to one another and 
there is much land under cultivation.” This shows that Gujarat 
and Konkan were in good flourishing condition under the rule 
of the Rashtrakutas: 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER I. 

LANGUAGE. 

Arab travellers record that there were diverse languages in 
India. This is, indeed, true of Medieval Hindu India. But 
what languages were these ? Were they the classical Prakrits — 
Maharashtri, Saurasem, MagadhI and Paisachl which once were 
certainly spoken languages in the south, the middle, the east and 
the north-west respectively ? We have some, yet not ample, 
Indian records to prove that the modem representatives of these, 
viz., the Marathi, the Hindi, the Bengali and the Panjabi had 
come into existence by this time. We exclude from our considera- 
tion the Non-Aryan languages of the extreme south viz., the 
Tamil, the Malyali, the Kanarese and the Telagu of the eastern 
coast. Tamil was the oldest of these and, in fact, the parent of 
them all and these, too, appear to have come into existence 
about this time. We have observed in our first chapter that 
the second sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu History viz., A.D. 
800-1000 was characterised by the rise of modern languages. 
We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, and Panjabi 
came into existence about the same time and by about the 
same causes ; and their rise cannot be traced further bade than 
this period. Even the Kanarese, the Malyali and the Telagu 
came into existence at this time by the operation of the same 
causes which we proceed to note. 

When Buddhism was overthrown and Hinduism or Aryanism 
re-established, it was both a political and a religious revolution. 
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Buddhism was mainly professed by foreigners ; even now 
foreigners are more in favour of Buddhism than Hinduism. 
The reason is plain. Hinduism is exclusive while Buddhism is 
not. Hinduism again believes in the revelation of the Vedas, 
Buddhism does not and hence has no connection with past 
India. When, therefore, Hinduism was established, ancient 
orthodox kingly families of Kshatriyas came to the front and the 
foreign ruling families or the VaiSya and Sudra ruling families 
disappeared. Naturally, Sanskrit began to be studied by the 
Kshatriyas and by others to a greater extent and the Prakrits 
which were taken up by Buddhism and Jainism for their sacred 
literature gradually fell into disuse. The mfusion of Sanskrit, 
therefore, began to operate on the spoken languages of the people 
and the modem vernaculars of India with their sterner charac- 
ter and stronger pronunciation began to be formed. The need 
of religion also assisted the process. New Hindu philosophy 
notably the philosophy of Sankara arose about this time viz., 
about 800 A.D. and it was necessary to preach the new ideas to 
the people in their vernaculars. It was thus that the modem 
languages with their provincial peculiarities began to be formed 
in every province under both political and religious necessi- 
ties. Thus under the influence of the same impulses by the 
infusion of Sanskrit words and Sanskrit sounds, the modem 
Sanskrit-bom and even Tamil-born languages arose about this 
time in the different provinces of India. What were these new 
languages named ? 

A 1 Masudi who describes the countries of the east and the 
west as they were m his age (332 A. H. or 943 A.D.) records that 
the inhabitants of Mankir which is the capital of Balhara speak 
the Kiriya language which has this name from Kira the place 
where it is spoken. On the coast as in Saimur, Subaxa, Thana 
and other towns a language called Lanya is spoken which has 
its name from the sea which washes these countries.” (Elliot I 
p. 25.) Now here there is no mention of the name Marathi 
and Gujarati though the language spoken on the coast of Thana 
and Sopara and above the Ghats at Malkhed must have been 
the same. It seems that a language called Ladi did once exist 
in LSd or Lata country i.t., modem southern Gujarat and that it 
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it has now merged or changed into the Gujarati language. But 
Kiria must certainly be a name given to the new language of 
Maharashtra by the Arabs as it is expressly stated that the name 
was derived from Kir name of the place. The Arabs pronounce 
Indian names most strangely. Balhara is now known to be Val- 
labharai ; while Mankir is Manyakhet ; and from Kir the second 
portion of Mankir the Arabs must have given the name Kiriya 
to the language. As the word Kiriya does not contain na, it 
does not seem that Kinya is an abreviation of Kanan, nor can 
ka be changed into ki. It must, therefore, be held that Kiriya 
is the name coined by the Arabs for the Marathi language which 
then was being formed and was not a name actually in use 
in Maharashtra. Naturally at such a time there must have 
been strong differences in the speech of different localities. 
Under the influence of greater co mm unication and of written 
grammar and vocabulary, the Marathi of modern da3's is nearly 
the same all over Maharashtra, Khandesh, Konkan, Baroda, 
Berar and Nagpore. But m the beginning there must have 
been greater local differences and the language of Thana, the 
capital of Northern Konkan must have been markedly different 
from the language of Mankir, the capital of the Ghat country ; 
and hence the language of North Konkan must have struck the 
Arab traveller as different. Even at the present day," the 
language of the Mahomedans of Kalyan and Bhiwandi, though 
it is Marathi, is different from the language of the educated 
Hindus which again differs in some respects from the language 
of the villagers. The Marathi language of these North Konkan 
Mahomedans is again quite distinct from the language of the 
Southern Konkan Mahomedans ; while the Konkam l a nguage 
of Goa is again distinct. These differences of Marathi require 
to be studied and they will show us how the present Marathi 
language emerged from the ancient Maharashtri Prakrit. 

That the Prakrits were once spoken languages cannot be doubt- 
ed. The rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain cha- 
racters should speak certain Prakrits. For poetry and higher 
thought, Maharashtri is prescribed and for ordinary speech of 
women and other characters §auraseni. For servants MagadW 
22 
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is to be used and for ruffians etc., the PaiSachi. These rules 
show that occupations like provincial linguistic differences stick. 
The Pandits of the south were then as now learned men and ser- 
vants came from the east ; while soldiers and ruffians came from 
the north-west. It, therefore, cannot be denied that the Prak- 
rits were once spoken languages. But it canot also be denied 
that they ceased to be spoken languages in the 8th or 9th century 
A.D. They were then used in compositions by learned men 
only and had become as artificial as^Sanskrit. Thus, when Raja- 
Sekhara wrote his play in Maharashtri and the same was acted at 
Kanauj it could not have been understood by the common people, 
but could have been appreciated only by the learned. How 
different modem Marathi is from the Maharashtri of Rajasekhara 
will appear to any one who reads that work. 

There it will appear that every Sanskrit word is softened into 
the corresponding Maharashtri word by prescribed rules of soft- 
ening the Sanskrit forms and letters. The new vernaculars 
gave up this effeminate character, began to use Sanskrit words 
without change, thus introducing Tatsama words m addition to 
Tadbhava and evolved new forms of inflexions and conjugations. 
These were, of course, different in different provinces but all 
were derived from Sanskrit originals. Even the Non-Aryan 
languages began to use Sanskrit words as they were and thus 
gave a different turn to themselves though inflexions and con- 
jugations could not be copied from Sanskrit and nouns and 
verbs were inflected and conjugated with Non-Aryan suffixes. 
,It seems thus that the Kanarese language was formed about this 
time and spread in the Southern Maratha Country. How this 
country which is Maratha by race and which is properly called 
Southern Maratha Country even now, became Kar na tik by 
language is a problem which has not been solved. That the 
people of this part spoke MahSrashtri in centuries previous has 
already been shown by us in VoL I page 317. Inscriptions of 
ancient times up to the 4th century A.D. undoubtedly prove 
that MahSrashtri in a cultivated form was spoken in the country 
new the home of Kanarese. Why and how this change occurred 
wa have not materials to discuss; but it is certain that this change 
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had taken place by the end of the 8th century as we proceed to 
show. 

The Alas Plate of Yuvaraja Govind II (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 260) 
states that Dantidurga “easily with a small force conquered 
Karnataka which had humbled Kanchi, Kerala, Chola, Pandya , 
Sriharsha and Vajrata.” This is again repeated in the Paithan 
grant of Govind III dated 794 A.D. (Ep. Ind. III. p. 108) and 
is also mentioned in a grant of Krishnaraja I (Ep. Ind. XVI. 
p. 121) of 772 A.D. It seems thus clear that in the latter half 
of the 8th century A.D., the Chalukya kingdom of BadUrni 
was looked upon as Karnataka ; while the RashtrakStas from 
the north who conquered them from the north considered 
themselves as Marathas or Rattas It must be remembered 
that Hiuen Tsang in about 640 A.D. described PulakeSin of 
Badami as ruler of Maharashtra ; in fact, his Maharashtra ex- 
tended from the Nerbudda down to the Tungabhadra. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later Badami was Karnataka, of course, 
by language and not race. The Kanarese language, it seems, 
like Northern Gaudian modem languages, had come into ex- 
istence and had extended its influence up to the Krishna by 
this time. 

The Eastern Chalukyas who were by race and origin Marathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Telagus. They were 
off-shoots from the Chalukyas of Badami and were nominally 
subject to their suzerainty. When the RSshtrakStas conquered 
Karnataka Chalukya Empire, they laid claim to suzerainty over 
the Eastern Chalukyas and naturally had to establish it by the 
sword. The Alas plates speak of this conflict. The Eastern 
Chalukyas submitted and are shown to be subordinate to the 
Rashtrakutas in later grants and are described as Kalingas or 
Telagus. They had become so by language and by focal 
marriage relations. They called themselves Chalukyas in their 
records; but were called Kalingas by outsiders. The Telagu 
language, too seems to have emerged into prominence at about 
this time. 

We need not and cannot speak much of the Bengali which 
emerged out of the Magadhi about this .time with provinda 
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peculiarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give m the 
following note extracts from Dr. Grierson’s Survey of Indian 
languages showing how far back the written literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to great 
degree, our theory that the modem vernaculars of India, 
whether Sanskrit-born or Tamil-born began to flourish from 
the 9th century A. D. 



NOTE. 


Extracts from Dr. Grierson’s survey of Iudian Languages relating 
to the dates of the oldest writings in each Indian Language. 

(1) Kanarese — The oldest works go back to at least the loth century 
A.D. The origin of the Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the 
Jains and the first literary works are largely influenced by Sanskrit. Three 
periods are distinguished m Kamarese Literature (r) Ancient Kzaaxesa 
from at least the roth to the 13th. The principal productions are based on 
prosody and grammar based on Sanskrit originals, sectarian works and 
poetical works in a highly artificial style This literature is in an old 
dialect which is said to be quite uniform and to show an extraordinary 
polish. It is full of Sanskrit loan words and differs from modern Kanargc* 
in phonology and inflexional system ; e g. Pampas Adipurana (941 A.D.) 
dfcc. (2) Mediaeval Kanarese. The old rules of inflexion and syntax are no 
longer observed and new forms are introduced — 13th to 15th rgn tnnix 
(3) Modem Kanarese Literature can be traced back to about the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. A large proportion of Vaishnav poetry 
agrees with the dialect of the 2nd period. 

(2) Telagu : — According to tradition the first Telagu writer was Kanva. 
His work is lost and the earliest extant work in Telagu belongs roughly to 
A.D. 1000. About that time King Vishnuvardhana alias Raja — Raja- 
narendra (1022-1060) was a great patron of the Telagu literature and at 
his court lived Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Tdagn 
grammar, and the principal author of the Telagu version of the MaM* 
bhSrata ft). 580 Vol. TV). Hiuen Tsang mentions that the Andhras had 
language of their own written in an alphabet which did not much differ 
from that of the north. Kumanla mentions the Andhra Dravida 

(he mentions only the Dravida Bhasha) while the use of the same alphabet 
by Andhras noticed by Hieun Tsang is memorable. 

(3) Bengali There is no doubt about the fact that it is from some 
eastern form of Magadhi that Bengali is directly derived. The very 
same incapacities of vocal organs exist with Bengali now that existed 
with their predecessors 800 years ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce 
ksbm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a dear 8, but 
must make it sh. The^compound letter hy beats him and instead he has 
to say jjh. In literature, one of the oldest poet is Chandidasa vrbp flourish- 
ed about the 14th century and wrote songs in praise of Krishna (page 15 
Vol. V.) 
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(4) Eastern Hindi : — From earliest times Oudh has been the centre of 
literary activity and to describe the old literature would require a difficult 
study. But when Tulsidasa wrote his works in Hindi it sealed its fate 
altogether (he died in the year 1624) and every author writes m his manner 
Makk Mahommad Jaisi wrote the epic Fadmavaia before him (1540) 
which deals with the adventures of Ratnasing, king of Chitor and its 
siege and sack by Alauddin (Vo. VI. page 13 ) 

(5} Western Hindi: — Bhils, through Dravidians, of Rajputana and 
Khandesh have given up their language and speak a western Hindi dialect 
called Bhili.) Rajasthani and Marwadi have old literature which have 
not been studied. Prithviraj Rasa by Chand though the oldest extant 
work is of a suspicious character. Marwadi has an old literature which 
i9 called Dingal. The poems of Mirabai are in what is called the Bra] 
Bhasha also called Pragala. (Vol IX page 15 ) 

(6) Marathi . — RamatarkavagiSa and KramadiSvara mention D Skshi - 
n&tya as a form of Maharashtra apabhransa. The Sahityadarpana makei 
DSkshin&tya identical with Vaidarbhika. Modem Marathi is so old that 
Dakshinatya and Vaidarbhika might well refer to it. The oldest Marathi 
inscription of which any thing is known goes back to about 1115 A.D. and 
an inscription of some extent is dated in 1207 A.D. Ep. India Vol. I page 
343 and Vol. IX page 109 (Vol. VII page 15.) 



CHAPTER II. 


CASTE AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

We propose m this chapter to describe the social condition of 
India including caste {which is the most prominent feature of 
the Hindu society) dunng the second sub-period of our history. 
The materials for taking such a survey are not ample but never- 
theless we can make an attempt from inscriptions as well as the 
writings of foreign (Arab) travellers whose evidence is always 
very important, for things striking strike foreigners more than 
they do ourselves. We have unfortunately no native writer 
like Bana to assist us in this period ; but we propose to take some 
help from the later Smritis which were probably composed 
dunng this period though we can never be certain about their 
dates. We think a fairly accurate account of the social condi- 
tion of the country can be presented from these materials. To 
begin with, the first observation to make is that caste was still 
not rigid as it is at present and that the ramification of the 
main castes into minor sub-castes had not yet begun. That is 
to say, the Brahmins, for instance, throughout India formed one 
caste without sub-divisions as at present based on provincial or 
other minor differences. Thus we do not find Br ah min donees 
in inscriptions described as Kanojia or Dravida. Indeed, the 
same method as prevailed in the preceding periods obtained 
of describing Brahmins by their gotra and by their Sakha and 
the same practice in describing these continued viz., adding sa 
to the gotra name and the term Sabrahmachari to the name of 
the §akha. Thus, for instance, the Vardha grant of Rashtrakuta 
Akalavarsha A.D. 940 (Ep. Ind. V) mentions the donee as 
yjrca EF rewfr In modern times 

the Brahmins have nearly forgotten their SakhS. or Sabrahma- 
chanship arid if they remember their gotra they do not know that 
they have to add sa to it when mentioning it abng with their/* 
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name. It is not necessary to give many instances of this, for 
they occur in almost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distinguished by their gotras and their l§ 5 kha 
(or branches of Vedic ritual or Sutras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani though their place of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in the grant of Karkaraja dated 812 A.D. (J. Bengal VIII 
p. 292) qicWI^*wir 5 r TR*t is the des- 

cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiawad who 
had gone to the Rashtrakuta king in Malkhed might well have 
been described as a Lata or Saurashtra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant (I. A. XII) is a Brahmin from Paundra- 
vardhana ; but he is not called a Guad Brahmin, but is as usual 
described as It seems certain 

that the modem distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same may be said of the second caste viz , the Kshatnyas. They 
too formed one caste without distinction of Khatri or Rajput, 
Bais or Maratha and freely intermarried throughout the whole 
country. The Kshatnyas no doubt ceased during this period 
to mention their gotras in their inscriptions. Whereas m the 
preceding centunes we find the Chalukyas of the Deccan taking 
pride m describing themselves as Manavyasagotra and the 
Pallavas of Kanchi as Bharadvajasagotra, the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed in the same Deccan nowhere mention their gotra in 
their records and the same may be said of the Kshatriya fami- 
lies of the north. Thus the inscript'ons of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj nowhere mention their gotra, nor those of the Guhilots 
of Mewad. The gotra of the Chlhamanas appears incidentally 
in their records while the Vasishtha gotra of the Paramaras also 
is not mentioned usually but only in the legend of the origin of 
the ParamSras. So also the gotra of the ChSlukyas of the north 
is only incidentally mentioned in the legend of their origin. 
Probably the kula of the Kshatriyas became important from 
this time and began to assume importance which it holds to-day. 

*We may here refer to the following 61 oka from ParSiara Smritd as 
showing that gotra and charana were the only things that then 
fiated Brahmins, q- | (4®-*) in connec- 

tion with an Atithi. 
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In fact the kula began itself to be called gotra and in one inscrip- 
tion we find that the name of the kula is given as the Pratihara- 
gotra (Buchk. Ins E I. IX p 199). So also the NaravShana 
inscription of V. S 102S describes Bappaka as Guhilagotra- 
narendrachandra. This must be due to the fact that Vedic 
ntual and Vedic sacrifices were now not in vogue with the 
Kshatriyas and the worship of Puramc deities, especially of 
Siva, became supreme. The former required the recital of gotra 
and Pravara, while the latter did not. Naturally gotra and 
Pravara lost importance with the Kshatriyas who, however, never 
lost respect for the Vedas and Vedic ordinary ritual not involving 
the killing of animals and hence have preserved the memory of 
their gotra and Pravara to this day, though they have ceased to 
count them of importance 

The Vaisyas, too, may be presumed to form yet one caste 
throughout India, for we yet do not come across the names of 
their modern subdivisions Maheiri, Lad and so on. They, of 
course, had already lost touch with Vedic ritual, having turned 
Buddhists m far greater number than the higher two castes and 
hence they have not preserved the memory of their gotras. 
This must be placed even as early as the first spread of Bud- 
dhism under ASoka, for we find that the Srauta Sutras in their 
Pravaradhyayas treat VaiSyas separately from Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas and assign to them only one gotra and Pravara 
itz , Vatsapn. When the VaiSyas returned to Hinduism they 
became mostly followers of Vaishnavism for reasons which we 
will elucidate in our third volume. 

These three castes were and are the most important ones, but 
there were many intermediate main castes also. These are not 
much mentioned in the inscriptions though the Kayastha caste 
as writer of inscriptions often finds mention. These Kayasthas* 
too, were apparently one caste throughout India, and had not 
yet split up into subdivisions as at present. The same may be 
predicated of other intermediate main castes. 

The number of these mam castes must have been even then 
large though not as large as it is at. present. For, we have a 
description of Indian caste from an Arab traveller of the time 
and he counts the castes as seven only, much in the same way as 
23 
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Megasthenes gave the number of Indian castes as seven. Ibn 
Khurdadba who wrote his book about 900 A.D. thus describes 
Indian castes : — “ There are seven classes of the Hindus ; viz.. 
1st Sabkutria who are men of highest caste from among whom 
kings are chosen. The people of the other classes do homage 
to this class only. 2nd, Brahmins who totally abstain from wine 
and fermented liquors. 3rd, Kataria who drink not more tha n 
three cups of wine. The daughters of the class of Brahmins 
are not given in marriage to tins class, but the Brahmins take 
their daughters. 4th Sudaria who are by profession husband- 
men ; 5th Baisura who are by profession artificers and domestics j 
6th Sandalia who perform menial services 7th Lahud ; their 
women are fond of adornments and the men are fond of amuse- 
ments and games of skin/’ This is a pretty correct description 
of caste as it existed in India in the 9th and 10th centuries and 
as it struck an outsider who though not acquainted with its 
intricacies can not but have marked the essential features of it. 
Strangely enough, in this list the Sabkutria who plainly form 
the class of the royal families of India (subsequently enumerated 
as 36} are placed even above the Brahmins. But that the 
Rajputs separated themselves from ordinary Kshatriyas is 
plain and they rightly deserved by their valour, their high 
morals and their indomitable spirit of opposition to Mahomeda- 
nism the first place assigned to them. The next class is plainly 
that of the Brahmins. The third are the ordinary Kshatriyas. 
The fourth can well be recognised as the Sudras who now formed 
the bulk of the agriculturists of the country. But they ought 
to have been placed below the fifth viz., the Baisura. These 
are the VaiSyas. They had long given up agriculture which had 
belonged to than even according to the Bhagavadglta and those 
who still practised it were as we have already shown in Vol. I, 
treated as §udras. The VaiSyaa are described herein as artificers 
and domestics. They are not, strangely enough, described as 
traders who are nowhere mentioned. Probably this is an omis- 
sion. But Megasthenes also includes merchants under artifi- 
cers who again are usually treated as Vai^yas in India. The 
sixth Sandalia are the Chandalas and they performed all menial 
services. We saw in B 5 na that the ChSndSla* were employed 
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as giooms m Harsha’s army. Lastly? the Lahuds appear to be 
the ancesters of many of our wandenng tribes from their descrip- 
tion, viz., that their women are fond of ornaments and their men 
are fond of amusements and games of skill. All these names 
are identifiable, it must be lastly remarked, except the first and 
the last viz., the Sabkutria* and the Lahuda and their Sanskrit 
equivalents can not be guessed ; but from the description of their 
occupations these two castes are plainly the highest Rajputs 
and the lowest rope dancers and others. 

Caste, as we have already explained elsewhere, has two as- 
pects, the occupational and the matrimonial ; and in the above 
description of Khurdadba we have some hints as to the matri- 
monial aspects of caste also which ye proceed to develop. First 
marriage appears to have been restricted generally to the caste 
itself. But Ibn Khurdadba marks, like Megasthenes, one 
exception viz., that the Brahmin could marry a daughter of a 
Kshatriya which was the fact. Probably, the Khsatriya also 
claimed a similar privilege and married Vai§ya wives. The provi- 
sions of later Smritis may be referred to here with advantage. 
The VySsa Smriti has the following interesting slokas : — 

asrat ft; *Pc<jfcrr*F*rt * r twggfe * 

ow&wrft'i: gsrr II 

is5fr f^rr w rwnri 

5 f§E* : B 

Now this provision of law belongs somewhat to the previous 
period, but it represents the state of facts accurately even for 
this period with one exception. Formerly, by the Manu Smriti 
the Brahmin could marry Kshatriya, VaiSya and Sudra wives. 
Now the marriage of a Sudra woman by a Brahmin or generally 
by the higher castes was prohibited. We have seen that Bam had 
Parana va brothers and, therefore, such marriages were practised 
even as late as BSna’s father. Now the marriage of Sodra 
women by all the three higher classes was prohibited. A VaiSya 
could formerly marry a VaiSya and a §6dra wife, btti now be had 
only one wife viz., his own caste woman. The Kshatriya could 


* Is it fftfuaTfe that Sabkatria may be a distortion of Sakshatxiya ? 
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many still a Kshatriya and a Va’Sya woman, and a Brahmin 
could marry three This is what is laid down by Vyasa. But the 
remarkable thing is that the Smnti 'provides that a man must 
marry first a woman of his own caste and then marry a lower 
caste woman. Indeed, such seems to have been the general 
practice in this period which eventually led to the stoppage of 
marriage with other caste girls. Of course, among Brahmins, 
only those in affluent circumstances or m high position could 
get Kshatriya or VaiSya wives Ibn Khurdadba allows the 
privilege to Brahmins only who could marry a Kshatriya wife ; 
but a Kshatriya also from the Smritis could marry a VaiSya 
wife. The Brahmins could get Kshatriya wives as late as 
RajaSekhara of the loth century A.D. who had a ChahamSna 
lady to wife. It may be noted that the Brahmin royal families 
of Kabul and Sind were, to all intent, Kshatriyas and were 
Brahmins still only in the fact that they could get Brahmin 
women still to wife, which the Kshatriyas could not. This privi- 
lege of marrying a woman of the lower caste in the Aryan varnas 
could not but have had a wholsesome influence socially in 
bridging over the feeling of separateness caused by caste winch 
did come over India in the next period when marriages became 
restricted to the same caste. Such marriages were feasible, it 
must be borne in mind, because the food of the three higher 
classes was still the same 

But the feeling of separateness must have begun to arise 
even then owing to the lower status that now began to be assign- 
ed to the progeny. The above quoted dictum of Vyasa says 
that the progeny of the lower caste women was still of the higher 
< aste. “ A son bom of her is not lower than a sa varna.” This 
was certainly the oldest law, a law which led to the present 
mixture of blood discernible in all classes. But the latest law 
prevailing in the gth and ioth centuries was that progeny 
belonged to the caste of the mother. The intermediate step 
,-of assigning the progeny to a mixed caste which was neither 
that of the father, nor that of the mother must have led to 
many inconveniences and troubles. The progeny under the 
new rule would revert to the mother’s caste and it 
should lie cared for by the mother and her relations only. 
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This state of the altered status of the progeny, as has already 
been shown, is reflected m manv inscriptions ot the time 
Having described caste m its racial or matrimonial aspect we 
will now go on to describe caste m the 9th and noth 
centuries in us occupational aspect. And here, as m 
marriage so in profession. Brahmins were at liberty to take 
to professions of the lower castes in addition to their own 
peculiar profession, viz., the priestly. They were particularly 
soldiers and government officers of high as well as low rank. The 
Brahmins, no doubt, still kept the van in the professions of learn- 
ing. Thus the merchant Sulaiman, both in corroboration of 
and in addition to what Ibn Khurdadba has recorded says “ in 
all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 
family. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste and the profession never goes out of it." 
(Ell. I. p. 6). Abu Zaid says '* There are men devoted to religion 
and science called Brahmins. They have also their poets who 
live at the court of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, divi- 
ners. Among them, are diviners and jugglers who perform 
most astonishing feats. These observations are specially appli- 
cable to Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of Jurz.” 
(ditto p. 10). This shows that Brahmins followed the most 
varied professions of intellect and that Brahmins of Kanauj 
or rather Northern India were still ahead of the Brahmins of 
India as in the days of Bana. Al-Masndi similarly records 
“ Brahmins are honoured as the 'most illustrious and noble 
caste. Royalty is confined to one 'family. The positions of 
Vazir etc. are also hereditary." Thus Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas were usually proficient m letters and arms their respective 
professions. We may note, however, certain special features 
of the period. And first though religion and letters were the 
usual occupation of Brahmins and arms the occupation of 
Kshatriyas, there were many Kshatriyas who were devoted to 
letters. In as much as there was no objection to Kshatriyas 
studying the Vedas and the §Sstras, they often excelled in these 
branches of study and it is satisfactory to note that in all the 
leading Rajput kingly families there were found kings who were 
as export in letters as in arms. ' Indeed, Mahaxaj Amarsing of 
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Mewad was right when he said “ it is only since the establish- 
ment of the British Raj that the Kshatriyas have forgotten 
both iastras and Sastras. The most famous instances of learned 
king s were, undoubtedly, those of Munja and Bhoja of the Para- 
mSra dynasty ; but instances of learned kings were not uncom- 
mon in other lines during this period. King Harsha of Kash- 
mir and VinaySditya of the Eastern ChSlukyas who was a 
mathematician and hence called Gunaka are instances in point. 
It may be generally stated that the Rajputs of those days, 
whether kings or not, were usually men of education, men wh* 
knew the Vedic mantras and had learned the Sastras as the 
Valabhi kings especially are in their inscriptions described. 
Secondly, it appears from the ParaSara Smriti which may be 
assigned to this period of Hindu history, that during this period 
many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture. Indeed, 
whereas in the past only VaiSyas were agriculturists, in the 
mediaeval period, VaiSyas ceased to be agriculturists altoge- 
ther and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture along 
with the Madras who now were the principal cultivators. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist and Hindu sentiment, agriculture is sinful 
because it requires the cutting of the ground and thus involves 
the killing of various insects. The VaiSyas, therefore, during 
the Buddhist period becoming Buddhists abstained from agri- 
culture altogether and left it to Madras. When Buddhism was 
supplanted and Hinduism prevalent. Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
probably for want of occupation took to agriculture in place of 
VaiSyas. They, no doubt, found it difficult to reconcile their 
occupation with their religious sentiment and the ParaSara 
Smriti came to their aid The provisions of this Smriti in this 
respect are worth quoting here in detail. " I will detail here- 
after the work and the duty of men in the Kali age, which is 
common and possible to all the four Varnas. The Brahmin 
who performs the six duties assigned to him, may also do the 
work of cultivation ; but he should not yoke a bullock when 
ifejrsty, hungry or tired. He should cultivate half the day , and 
jjjjjjgfa bathe and then perform the sacrifices enjoined with com 
w^ttoed by hims elf in his own fie l d.” in this manner the 
duties of Br a hm i n s axe reconciled with the occupation of agri- 
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culture. The sin of agriculture is admitted. For, it is stated 
" what sin a destroyer of fish commits in one year, a plougher 
with the iron — mouthed rafter commits in one day." But the sin 
can be atoned for by sacrifice and gifts. “ The cultivator who cuts 
trees, tears land and destroys vermin and insects is freed from 
the sin incurred, by Khala-sacrifice i.e. gifts to Brahmins at the 
bam here also prescribed, indeed, to the extent mentioned in 
the Chachanama or history of Sind. “ Having given J to the king 
and 1/20 to gods and 1/30 to Brahmins the agriculturist is 
freed from all sins of agriculture.” We have seen in our first 
volume that in Sind the Brahmins used to get 3 p.c. of land 
produce in gift and that Mahomed Kasim confirmed the pay- 
ment even under Mahomedan rule (Vol. I. p. 182}. In this way 
Hie profession of agriculture was allowed by the Kahyuga Hindu 
Sastra to Brahmins. The same permission was granted to the 
Kshatriyas also. “ A Kshatnya may also, similarly, cultivate 
and worship gods and Brahmins. So also a Vaisya and a Ssdra 
may follow either agriculture, trade or some handicraft.” 
Agriculture became, m fact, permitted to all the four varras 
and during this period Brahmins and Kshatriyas did, as a matter 
of fact, cultivate. The Kshatriyas, probably, split up in conse- 
quence into two classes the Rajputs i.e., the kings and rulers 
and ordinary Kshatriyas or cultivators and land-holders. This 
distinction is probably reflected in the enumeration of the 
seven castes, recorded by Ibn Khurdadba and, indeed, 
continues among the Marathas of the Deccan. 

As the profession of agriculture which mainly belonged to 
the Sedras was allowed now to Brahmins and Kshatriyas and 
was actually practised by them, so the profession of arms 
which mainly belonged to the Kshatriyas was allowed to be 
shared by the Brahmins and the VaiSyas. The provision of Man n 
Smriti is explicit on this point. 

thus restricting the permission to occasions of danger to reli- 
gion. But the VaSistha Smriti adds 

WMUfrWNi » « (Chapter 3). 

Here the word Dvija of the Manu Smriti is expanded into Brah- 
mins, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas and the further object of seif- 
protection is added for the taking up of arms. Probably, it will 
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be remembered that in Sind history we read that Chacha did not 
allow the Jats to carry swords or to ride horses. Under the 
Rajputs during the Hindu period, the same prohibition must 
have obtained ; for, the practice had sanction of the Hindu Sas- 
tras also, the Vasistha Smriti embodying to our mind the pre- 
vailing practice of the period 

Certain provisions with regard to the occupation of selling 
are worth noticing, when a Brahmin in adversity takes to the 
VaiSya profession of trading. He is not to sell salt, tila 
unless produced in his own fields by his own labour, 
honey, liquor, flesh, milk and its products and other minor 
articles too numerous to mention, (an old provision of Smriti 
law). It is to be noted that the sale of liquor was prohibited 
even to the VaiSyas and was allowed not even to good §udras. 
The sale of milk and its preparations was prohibited to the 
three higher classes probably because it was a good article and 
to sell it was as heinous as to sell bad articles like liquor. But 
the sale of m i lk and its products curds and whey was allowed 
to be done by good Madras though not liquor*. 

We may dose this disquisition on caste by the remark of 
Al-Masaudi that the Hindus are distinct from all black people 
such as the Zanjis and others in point of intellect, government, 
philosophy, strength of constitution and purity of colour. 

Having described caste we go on to describe the food of the 
people and the first thing that strikes us is that the Indians were 
little addicted to drink. The Brahmins as of old were total 

* Tie prohibition, of the profession of usury to Brahmins and Ksha- 
briyas was of old standing ; but it is interesting to note that V aSishtha 
lays down certain limits such as Mm Duppat and Dhaa Tippat. It is 
difficult to understand the following provision which regulates interest 
accradmg to caste, Practically even now there is a difference of interest 
charged- to Brahmins and Sudras but this is due to the greater credit of 
the former. VaSistha says “ a man should take interest per cent per 
mensem, two, three, four and -five from the different vaxnas ". But 
the rate of five per thirty, per month per cent mentioned further on, 
is monstrous and inconceivable even though chaiged to Sudras who pay 
at present, at the utmost two per cent per month This made usury 
reprehensible and Brahmins were properly prohibited from practising 
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abstainers from all intoxicating liquors but even the Kshatriyas 
especially kings are described as such by Arab travellers. A 1 
Masaudi writes “ The Hindus abstain from dnnkuig wine and 
censure those who consume it. If it can be proved of one of 
their kings that he has drunk wine he forfeits the crown, for he 
is not considered able to rule as has mind is affected " (Elliot, I 
p. 20). Ibn Khurdadba makes the strange observation that 
“ the kings and people of Hind regard fornication lawful and 
wine as unlawful.” Whatever may be said of the first part of 
the observation, the second is indeed creditable to the Indians. 
The Kshatriyas are not bound by religious precept to abstain 
from wine but it is a fact that most of them abstained and do 
now abstain from wine like the Sisodias of Mewad. With re- 
gard to the Kshatriyas, however, Sulaiman's observation that 
they were allowed three cups is strange. The VaiSyas, then as 
now, were total abstainers though there must have been many 
exceptions. 

Secondly, abstention from flesh, as the result of the great 
efforts of Harsha, the last Buddhist Emperor mentioned m Vol. 
I p. 13, was gradually gaining ground over the country. The 
Brahmins were generally abstainers from flesh though not quite 
completely. When A 1 Masaudi remarks that “ they (Brah- 
mins) do not eat the flesh of any animal.'' he spoke more of the 
recluses both Hindu and Buddhist or Jain than of the Gjihasthas 
or house-holders, for, he further observes that both women and 
men wear yellow threads suspended round their necks like a 
baldrick to distinguish them from the other castes of India ” 
(Elliot VoL I, p. xo). Now Brahmins put on a thread but it is 
not yellow; while Buddhist and Jain recluses put on yellow 
clothes, and not threads. Whatever the explanation, it is dear 
that some Northern Brahmin subcastes still eat flesh. The 
provisions of later Smritis show that the Brahmins were not in 
the habit of using fleshy generally ; but VySsa observes that 
Brahmins invited to a SrSddha or sacrifice must eat flesh, 
otherwise they would fall into perdition* It seems that in 

t err 

n 
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sacrifices which were becoming rare and in Sraddhas which 
were still performed, flesh was necessarily served not only among 
Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and VaiSyas also. Hie next 
following Sloka provides flesh in Sraddhas even for VaiSyas. f 
But for a Brahmin and even a Kshatriya or VaiSya there was a 
general prohibition to kill or to eat flesh. " A dvija who eats 
flesh unconsecrated or kills animals except for proper ceremo- 
nies falls into everlasting peiditicn.” The Brahmins were 
further not to drink the milk of any animal but cow and 
she-buffalo, nor to eat onions and other bad vegetables. Of 
course, the general prohibition against beef and the flesh of 
larger animals like tigers was imperative on all. Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. The Chandalas or out- 
casts alone did not observe this prohibition and hen ce were 
treated as out-casts. They were compelled to live outside towns 
and villages and were to walk m town streets so carefully as 
not only not to touch the other Hindus but not even to throw 
their shadows upon them as evidenced by the various precepts 
in the Smritis. 

It may be farther stated that the different higher castes had 
then no objection to take food at one another’s house. And the 
privilege extended even to some higher grades of the Sudra 
population. Not only is there no provision against a Brahmin 
eating with a Kshatriyajar VaiSya, but the Vyasa Smriti specially 
allows such practice f| srr^ fofe g re P H :. The 

only condition here is one must know the family with whom 
one eats to be a Dvija family. And die Smriti allows the taking 
of food by Dvijas with the following Sndras viz., barbers, friends 
of the family, coparceners, servants and cowherds. 

i g ^cr g sq# || 

This free intercourse in food like the restricted intercourse in 
marriage among the different castes during the mediaeval 
period can not but have had a good effect in strengthe nin g the 
sense of unity in the different portions of the Hin du society 
Of course, the food of the people was still the same, flagfa being* 

fwiH w n 
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still allowed to be eaten by Brahmins and hence there was no 
hitch in this intercourse in food. 

We now go on to describe the dress of the people of India ; 
and on this point our informants are the Arab travellers 
alone ; for we have no other material to rely upon except sculp- 
ture on ancient temples which it is difficult to interpret. But 
the writings of these travellers are detailed and afford reliable 
evidence and they tend to show that in Sind and m Multan and 
to the west-ward of these, under the influence of the Arab rulers 
dress had changed. A 1 Istakhan says that the dress of the people 
(in Mansura) is like that of the people of Irak, but the dress of 
their kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
hair and the tunic (Elliot I, p 27), a statement repeated by Ibn 
Haukal who substitutes trousers for hair only. "Regar din g the 
people of the Balhara territory from Kambaya to Saimur, the 
latter states " the people both Hindu and Moslem wear the same 
dress and let their hair grow in the same fashion ; they use fine 
muslin garments on account of heat. The men in Multan dress 
in the same way ” (Elliot I, p. 39) Here the difference is not 
clear from the dress of people of Mansura (Sind) : but apparently’ 
no trousers were worn and people in the Deccan and the Panjab 
continued the use of the two dhoties or pieces of doth of ancient 
times. In Mckran (Persian border) all wear short tunics except 
the merchants who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton like the 
men of Irak and Persia ” (Ditto). 

With regard to ornaments the Indians were as fond of them 
as in previous centuries. The Arab travellers in particular 
were impressed by the ear ornaments of the kings. Abu Zaid 
says, “ The kings of India are accustomed to wear ear-rings of 
precious stones mounted in gold." These certainly were 
worn in the lobes of the ears and were in use down to the days 
of the Peshwas, witness the large ear-rings shown in the ears of 
Nana Phadanavis in his picture. To put on golden ear-rings 
in tire ear appears to have been prescribed to every Hindu 
householder and the custom still prevails in 

the Panjab and elsewhere, " They also wear necklaces of great 
value formed of the most precious red and green stones." Big 
green stones necklaces may still be seen round the necks of 
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Indian princes. " Pearls, however, are held in the highest esteem 
and are greatly sought after " (Elliot I, p. n), which is still 
true of Indian princes and rich merchants. Pearl necklaces were 
worn by both men and women. The story of a pearl necklace 
purchased by a Kanauj emperor of the previous Varm5 dynasty, 
told in a drama of RajaSekhara, is well known. We may record 
here finally our view that the nose ornament usually made of 
pearls worn by married Indian women, the natha, does not find 
mention m any work of the lime and is according to our view 
an ornament borrowed from the Mahomedans hereafter. 

It is indeed strange that Abu Zaid records " most of the prin- 
ces of India when they hold a court allow their women to be seen 
by the men who attend it, whether they be natives or foreigners ’* 
(Elliot I, p. n). This might have been true of the princes of 
Malabar and south, for there is and was no pardah with them. 
It can not be said to be true of the courts of northern kings, 
for pardah prevailed there from of old. Probably the traveller 
was misled by the presence of the female attendants of the kings 
who always attended upon him even in open court as described 
by B§na. The king’s wives and queens could not have appeared 
in open court in the north of India or even in Maharashtra. In 
other castes than Kshatriva, pardah is not so strict even in 
northern India, though it is partially observed at present even 
by them, except among the Madras It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that pardah was introduced m India by the Mahomedans. 
For we find it recorded in the Ramayana that the appearance 
of women m the open was not objectionable at the time of 
festivity, of sacrifice and of great calamity. This constituted 
the difference between the Indian and the Mahomedan pardah 
and there was then no absolute bar to women appearing in 
public in India. 

Another popular misconception has to be noted here and that 
is that child marriages in India date from the time of the Maho- 
medan conquest. Women in India began to be married, it 
is .believed, when quite young i. e., of seven and right years of 
agn in order to prevent them from bring seized by lustful Maho- 
nxndto conquerors. But the absurdity of this view would ap- 
pear dear if one considers the feet that marriage could never 
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have been a bar to the lust oi conquerors ; and young women 
could be seized whether they were married or unmarried. Histo- 
rically considered, it appears that child marriages came into 
vogue in India during this second sub-period and not in Maho- 
medan times. We have already stated m Vol. I from the de- 
scription of Rajyafei's marriage by Bana, that girls until the days 
of Harsha were grown up at the time of marriage There is no 
direct evidence to show that early marriages began to be intro- 
duced thereafter. But this may be inferred from the fact that 
Smritis like those of Parashara and Vyasa which axe undoubt- 
edly later Smritis and belong to this period prescribe mar- 
riage for girls from 8 to xo years of age. The text of ParaSara 
is well known. «T » . Vyasa also re- 

commends the marriage of girls who still wear lower doth only 
*. e., a girl at marriage should be so young that die has not yet 
taken the upper doth to cover her shoulders. The very meaning 
of the word Gauri was changed. It meant according to 
Amarakosha a girl who is not yet matured, but according to 
Parashara Gauri meant a girl of eight. It xs, therefore, nearly 
certain that early marriages came into vogue about this period; 
why they did so it is somewhat difficult to explain. But as we 
have long ago stated elsewhere, this was a result of the revulsion 
of feeling against Buddhism and espedally Buddhist nuns. A 
grown up unmarried girl had a right to become a nun according 
to the Buddhist canon. To effectually prevent women from be- 
coming nuns, girls began to be married when they were 8 or xo 
years old even in the north, a custom probably borrowed from 
the south, where among the Non-Aryans such marriages seem to 
have been a rule from andent days. A comparison between the 
older Smritis together with the ancient Grihya Sutras which pre- 
scribe consummation immediately after marriage and the later 
Smritis show that this change must have come over the Indian 
society after Bana who describes that consummation took place 
in the case of RajyaSri’s marriage immediately after marriage. 
Whether the Kshatriyas adopted early marriages or not it 
is difficult to determine. We gather from poetical descriptions of 
Bilhana and others that they did not ; but from historical in- 
stances it appears that they too now and then married gills 
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when very young. The marriage of girls before maturity be- 
gan certainly to be insisted upon from this period. The VySsa 
Smriti lays down that the bestower of a matured girl incurs the 
sm of Bhrunahatya. But it does not seem that m former times 
maturity was ever considered a defect in the girl, from Kah- 
dlsa's poems or from the Gnhya Sutras girls at the time of mar- 
riage could not but have been matured The §akuntala de- 
scribed by Kalidasa in his drama must have been a matured girl 
and her father Kanva Risln never thought that he had been 
incurring the sin of Brunahatya, But when this idea gained 
ground, marriage of girls even before the twelfth year must have 
been thought advisable for fear of girls becoming matured be- 
fore marriage. The ParaSara Smriti even invented conven- 
tional maturity as opposed to real, when it laid down that a 
girl above 10 years of age was to be considered a rajasvala or 
matured girl. 

The enforced widow-hood of women among the higher castes 
was an ancient custom in India and must have been the rule 
during this period also when the Hindu religious feelings were 
even stronger. The combination of the two customs of early 
marriage and enforced widow-hood gives birth to that unfortu- 
nate class of beings the child-widows and these might have 
begun to increase now as child marriages spread, but the provi- 
sion of the Smritis that child widows if unmatured might be 
remarried must have prevented the evil from being then felt. 
This provision was also abrogated later on in the third sub-period 
by a Kalivaija text. 

The custom of Sati too is an old custom and it must have been 
in force during this period also. The custom of loyal servants of 
kings sacrificing their lives for their masters and burning them- 
selves when they died noticed in VoL I is also noticed by Arab 
travellers during this period. Abu Zaid records a peculiar 
custom " Some of the kings of India when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves. 
When the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to some of 
las companions who join him of their own free will. Each in his 
turn approaches, takes a small quantity and eats it. When the 
•king dies or is slain, all those who have taken rice with the king 
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are expected to bum themselves on the very day of the king's 
decease.” 

The practice of men committing suicide in sacred places espe- 
cially when they were old is noticed b\' Arab writers also during 
this period. We have already recorded the instance of king 
Dhanga drowning himself m the Ganges at Prayaga recorded in 
an inscription of the Chandellas. Abu Zaid records " When a 
person, either man or woman, becomes old and the senses are 
enfeebled, he begs some one of bis family to throw him into 
fire or to drown him in water” ( Elliot I, p. 10). ” In 

the states of the Balbara and m other provinces of India 
one may see men bum themselves on a pyre. This arises 
from the faith of India in metempsychosis.” The later 
Arab writers speak of the famous tree at Prayag from the top 
of which people used to throw themselves into the Ganges which 
shows that the myth is as old at least as the 10th century 
A. D. Such instances, however, must be rare, and except in 
these circumstances, suicide even among the Hindus was consi- 
dered to be sinful. In India the practice obtains and then 
obtained of burning the dead as Arab travellers have also 
recorded. The days of mourning and the practice of lamen- 
ting are also very old and have been mentioned by these 
writers* 

It must lastly be mentioned that the Indians always bore a high 
character for probity with foreigners from the Greeks of the 
fourth century B.C. down to the Arabs of the ioth century A.D. 
Speaking of the people between Kambaya and Naharwala (mo- 
dem Gujarat), A1 Idri&i writes : — ” The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice and never depart from it in their actions ; 
their good faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are 
well known and they are so famous that people flock to their 
country from every side and hence the country is flourishing.” 


* The people of India bum their dead and do not raise any tombs, 
The Mnssalmans in Hind and Sind like Indians do not give way to long' 
amentations. (Elliol. I, p, 89). 
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We may also quote A1 Idrisi on the food and kind-heartedness 
of tie people of Gujarat typical of the character of people 
of other parts of India as well. “ The inhabitants of Naharwala 
live upon rice, peas, beans, buncats, lentils, mash, fish and 
animals that have died a natural death ; for they never kill 
winged or other animals. They have a great veneration for oxen 
whom they inter after death. When their animals are enfeebled 
by age and are unable to walk they, free them from all labour 
and provide them with food without exacting any return.” 



NOTE. 


SMRITI LAW OF ANULOMA MARRIAGE 

It is nectary o show how difierent Scmtis treated u e progeny o' 
rasrnages with lo^r caste women ani thu^ to see how gradually its posi- 
tion declined eventually leading to the stoppage of A^avaina Anuloira 
marriages , of course, we are treating here of AnulCina marriages onij 
which were aliowevl m mstonc times and were actiiulK in vogue To 
begin with Manu, Wc have the following p. - o\ won* — 

^N-TST^frTri f5%^TiF^iK§fTR:i 

crRifur^^r^irr^ ii s- 5 .® 

3FRHMS ^rraTJTt fsrf^rq tRFTC: i 
SFteF’TS 3rpnr?r li j, > 

nw i 

f?m t awR it o° 

“ From wives belonging to the immediately next Varna -ons of XHi)dS 
are treated a9 equal, though they are blemished by the defect of their 
mothers This rule is ot long standing with legal d to sons bom of imme- 
diately next Varna women And th- p opor : jL uiih regard to wives 
who are one or two Vornas lowei should be known as follows The eon 
of a Brahmin from a Vaisya wite is AmbasLtha, while from a Sudra 
wife is a Nishada also called Paralavu " Tins was the state of law With 
regard to progeny of mixed mamages in ancient times * t , down tnfHb 
beginning of the Christian era Let us =ee how it changed later on. 

First with regard to Sndra wife, Y&jnavalkya does not baa her but,ej- 
pj-esseg his own opinion that a Sudra wife should not be taken, Snch DjUMP- 
rjages presumably continued to take place, though rarely, down to. the 
(Jays of of 600 A.D. as he speaks. of two riraSavaJtffltt^BW of him- 
self. Later Smritis, how iver, entirely put a ban on tflte SnmS'wiie. 1 Thus 
VySsa ,sg.ys— - 


25 


§ I ft* 
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And the epithet 'husband of a Sudra wife’ £ ) became contemp- 

tuous i» Smntis and he was treated as unfit to talk with or dine with ; 
see ParSSara ^^ra i S ^ qfq R: ^ fort f q &qfa : I 

Secondly and principally, with regard to the Kshatriya wife married 
by Brahmins, we have seen such marriages down to the xoth century A D 
R&ia£ekhara poet mentioning his own wife to be a ChShamana lady. 
The progeny of such marriages according to the Manu Smriti was a 
Brahmin. But YSjnavalkya treats it as 'Mnrdh&vasikta' a new word, 
not found m Manu, it 8rcr: 1%^ I 

g-* He does not recognise the Anantaxa 
and Ek&ntara wife distinction His first rule is 

| That clearly says “ only from the same caste women 
can same caste progeny be born ” 

Later on there is a distinct change m the Vyasa Smriti fJ^TSfcf 1^51 ^ 

«^r?r i sjspRt U Its??- 

rRft t g% fg II meaning is not quite dear. The third 

line, however, makes it clear that the progeny of Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas from VaiSya wives was treated alike. And hence it seems that 
the progeny of Kshatriya wives from Brahmins was treated not as Mur- 
dhkvasikta but as Kshatriya. This is ' no doubt ’ seemingly contradicted 
by the following further «oka of Vy&sa : g^fqf ff 3T 

ttWt g W t fo fr S 5 ^ ®r || But this is condi- 

fsotial on the man marrying first a wife of his own caste. The AnSanasa 
Smriti which is solely concerned with this subject of mixture of caste, 
distinctly states: — ^ fol l^I *fo ^5T: " A son 

bam of a Kshatriya woman from a Brahmin by a legal marriage is a 
Kshatriya." A previous £Ioka mentions a new distinction which 
i* worth mentioning but which cannot properly be understood- 

ftftpir WI5PT ara 3 i 3 trt: jggvr ^r>: 

^cf! H ** seems that when a special rite was performed at 
ibe time of the marriage, the son bom of a Kshatriya woman from a 
fVahnm was called a Suvartta Brahmin. What rites and ceremonies 
ware pre fo r m ed is not clear. But the professions assigned to the Suvama 
TfrifonAyn show Mm to be not a Brahmin. The next €loka in the 
'Sreriti gives Ins durries as follows: — ^ 5 - 

Whs * tNrwt v g^r ls i foq ffog 11 It may be taken that 

jfef Smriti reflects the latest phase of mixed marriages- And according 
sfm of a Kshatriya wife from a Brahmin was generally aKsha- 
naturafiy thg son of a Vai§y& Wife franca Kshatriya Wa 
*“*“* a* cuprasly staged ia tbe Slofea $pIRf mwt 

PWreSpfc * if *8*Rf 
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The marriage of a lower class woman to a higher class male was 
generally a luxury and Brahmins unless they were very learned men or 
great officers must rarely have got Kshatriya wives. 

The marriage of a Kshatriya with a VaiSya wife was, however, not un- 
common* In fact, the rule prescribed by the VySsa Smriti ** that after 
first marrying a wife of one’s own caste one may for pleasure marry a 
lower caste wife ” was generally observed among the Kshatriyas. Their 
first wife was always a Kshatriya but the second was generally a Vaigya 
woman. I was told m Jaipur that the practice led to the second wife 
being called Gujari. She was generally from the healthy and strong JSt or 
Gujar castes and these may be taken from this very fact to represent the 
real Vai&yas in India to whom was entrusted the krishi and the gorak- 
shya of the country. 



CHAPTER III. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

" In India ” sxys one Arab traveller of tbe ioth century 
"there are forty ~tv,o religions. ” Perhaps the word forty-two 
signifies only many Al-Idnsi of the nth century A.D. gives 
more details " Among the pnncipal nations of India there 
are forty-two sects Some recognize the existence of a Creator 
but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of both 
Some acknowledge the intercessory pou ers of graven stones and 
others worship holy stones on which butter and oil is poured. 
Some pa\ adoration to fire and cast themselves into flames. 
Others adore the sun and consider it the creator and director 
of the world Some worship trees; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in stables and feed, and consider this 
to be meritorious lastly, there are some who give themselves 
no trouble about any kind of devotion and deny everything." 
Such is the description of the religious state of the country given 
by Arab travellers who were the staunchest believers m one 
God and the severest unbelievers in idol worship. 

It was natural for the Arabs to believe that there were many 
religions m India. But they all constituted the different 
modes of worship recognized by the one great religion which 
has been given the name of Hinduism. We must, therefore, say 
that the Arabs were wrongly impressed; for, there was no con- 
fl ct or opposition in any of the different modes of worship enu- 
merated above. Strangely enough, it can be said of this time 
( than of any other time past or future that India was universally 
under one religion. Different gods such as §iva, Vishnu, Aditya, 
Bevl and Ganesha were indeed worshipped, indeed even some 
ftfctae# and animals ; yet all these kinds of worship were 
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of one religion and had no ill-feeling or animosity among them- 
selves. And the Vedic religion was considered supreme above 
all these and was supposed to sanction and countenance all these 
different worsh’ps As a matter of fact, therefore, there was 
one religion m India at this time. For Buddhism had been 
supplanted and had vanished from the land except in Magadha, 
Jainism was yet. a small religion and had not yet made exten- 
sive conquests though it was slowly spreading m the south. 
Hinduism flourished thioughouc the land and recognized e\ery 
worship from the Agni worship of the Vedas do vn to the worship 
of stones and trees but specially of the five deities of mo lern 
Hinduism 

The Pai anas now were re-edited and amplified and tv ere devoted 
to the praise of some one of the five gods. S. /a, however, was 
a favourite deity with the rising kingly families , though as in 
olden times the son might change his deity and be a devotee 
of Vishnu or the Sun The genealogy of the Pratihara emperors 
as given m their documents clearly brings th_s out and shows 
that the favourite deity changes almost at every step m the 
pedigree. While the first is Parama Vaishnava, the next is 
Paramo Maheshvara and the third is Bhagavatl-Bhakta and the 
fourth is Parama Aditya-Bhakta. It seems certain from this 
that there was no sectarian jealousy yet, between the devotees of 
the different gods and consequently among the gods themselves. 

The kings and their queens, their ministers and their rich sub- 
jects delighted in building temples to their fa vonrite deities. Steicfi 
temples must have arisen over the whole country and the pre- 
sents brought to these temples gradually accumulated ncfaes in 
them which excited the cupidity of foreigners. Nay, even the 
Arabs of Multan allowed the worship of the famoas So^god 
there for greed of the presents which the worship 
brought fi«m worshipper^ from over the whole • The 

Sun temple of Multan was famous and it is to note 

that the ' powerful Pratihara emperors • Of have 

very eafifty h&ett Multan which was, so to sp^ijfc/aa abutment 
on their territory,, had it not been for the b^&Ct^hf the Hindus. 
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The Arabs when opposed by greater numbers, it is recorded by 
Arab wnters, "threatened to break the idol and the Hindus 
retired.” This speaks of the great reverence in which the idol 
of the Sun at Multan was held by the people of India. 

The whole country was covered over with temples and idols. 
In fact, both Aryan and non-Aryan civilizations had joined 
hands in evolving this idolatry. Siva. Vishnu and Adxtya 
were Aryan deities and Ganapati and Saktl or Bhagawati were 
probably non-Aryan deities. To these were added the worship 
of uncouth stones, trees and serpents. And the idolatry was 
rampant not only among the Aryans but the non-Aryans down 
to the lowest strata of society. It is strange that the Hindus 
with their high philosophic minds did not penetrate to the essence 
of the principle of idol-worship which is allowed by Hinduism. 
As just stated, they believed m the inherent power of stones 
and trees and idols to do good or to do mischief As seated in 
•nr Vbl. i p. 102 an idol is after all an image of the highest 
Original and there can be no more absurd superstition than a 
belief in the supernatural power of idols, irrespective of man's 
devotion or high spiritual elevation. The deity is not m the 
idols but in man’s own head and heart and an idol cannot effect 
wonders by itself. Idolatry is permitted in Hinduism on the 
principle that the idols help in the concentration of the devo- 
tional mind towards God. In fact, the ceremony of Pranapra— 
Usktha by Vedic mantras is necessary for the invocation 
of the deity in the image. There is also a ceremony of Prana- 
visarjana and by appropriate Vedic hymns the deity invoked 
may be sent back. It really strikes us, Iivng as we do in this- 
different age, as pitiable ignorance of the Hindus of those days 
that they should have returned without seizing Multan for the 
fear that the idol of the Sun would be broken by the Moslems* 
The Hindus could have asked the priests of the idol to make; 
i^«ar-visatyana by appropriate mantras and then the imag&- 
iPUfi not have been more than an ordinary stone -or an ordudasy 
SS^ ef^foOod. After conquering Multan and driving 
SilSSiiistaHas, .a new idol could 'have beau bssde and 
WHbWMgh? ceremony of Prananratish^SL Such 
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ings, however, continued to increase and how advantage of them 
was taken by the idol-breakers we shall have to relate at length 
in our third volume 

It is not necessary to mention all the famous idols of India of 
this day. The Skanda Pur ana, X agara-khand, chapter 107, give* 
a list ot 6S famous temples of the great god Siva all over India 
including those of Nepal and Kalanjar, Prabhasa and Ujjain. 
There were many Vishnu temples also and the Sun-temple of 
Multan , the temple of Jwaiamukhi Devi in the Kangra valley 
and the Vindhyavasmi at Ghazipur. Benares was the most 
sacred spot with the temple of Vishvanatha , (strangely enough, 
the Skanda Purana list does not give this name for the Bena- 
res -do! but merely calls it Mahadeva) 

The worship of these different deities developed new rules 
and rituals and new philosophies and these were embodied in 
what were called Agamas which gradually assumed precedence, 
even over the Vedic tales and ritual The growth of Agamas 
probably led m future years to the nvalrj between the different 
worships which so disfigures them m later centuries. The Siva- 
gama was most studied at this time and its professors were most 
respected as inscriptions testify. These professors were usually 
Sadra ascetics. The Hindu mind, both Aryan and non- Aryan, 
is peculiarly susceptible to the feeling of admiration for asce- 
ticism. Where thousands run after the pleasures of life, the lew 
who inflict upon themselves untold sufferings only for the sake 
of 'their merit are admired in India very highly. It is perhaps' 
a cynical observation to make that the admiration of the people 
keeps up asceticism m India more than the real belief m the un- 
seen merit of it. For, we actually find that in the preseed dge 
when new enlightenment has permeated the Hindu raftnd, the 
admiration for asceticism has sensibly declined and the autmber 
of -ascetics too, along with it. Whatever that may .bp*. Taptts and 
Saeyasa have always held a foremost piaoe in tho Hindu mind 
and Jainism and Buddhism too made Tapas and SaOyasa their 
own bnt. respectively. In the matter of Tapas, andSanyasa the 
Aryans^ first tried to keep the nos-Aryana them and tbs 
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Sudras we-e not Allowed to perform austerities or to become 
^anyasis But the triumph of Buddhism and Jainism made the 
••v.-v easy fur them Aftei die supplanting of Buddhism, Hm- 
dnsim cLd not apparently stop them. The Vedic Tapas and 
smyasu w-r* indeed prohibited, but those prescribed by the 
Agamas of the Afferent deities were now freely open to them. 
The devotees of Siva especially v ere probablj - generally non-Ar- 
yans and they hved .n mathas bin It for them e,nd performed aus- 
terities of various kinds In f.-ct, -n the matter of physical suffer- 
ing the nun- A 1 " ..n Sudra could easily beat the Aryan Brahmin 
bred m a moie •’e'ic..te ■’w.y These Tapasvis, therefore, multi- 
plied and ni’ei the hud They could be met with in cities and 
towns .is .’oil as n jungles Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, men- 
tions an -s. r ic vho stood facing the Sun in the market of 
Multan fir s.xteen years m the same position without being 
' melted 1 • the heat ' He describes the jungle ascetics .n this 
manner. "In India there are peisons who according to their 
profession wrnoer in the woods and mountains and rarelv com- 
municate ’vi tli the rest of the mankind. Sometimes they have 
nothing to e u but herbs and frmts of the foiest. Some of them 
go about naked 1 ' f Elliot I ). 


These rapasvis were ranged into different sects according to 
the Agam..s they followed. The Agamas, at least the Pancha- 
ratra Agama, >s as old as the Mahabharata. But their growth 
and their ^greater sanctity belongs probably to this age. There 
was the Sivagama and the Sauragama also and the Vmayaka 
Agama and the Devi Agama while the Vaishnava Agama deve* 
loped out_of the Pancharatra. It is necessary to study these 
different Agamas to ascertain their age and their relative im- 
portance But the subject is vast and we leave it here with- 
out going into further details 


^ Vedic house-holder, sacrificing morning and .evening to 
ho use-hold fre. was still alive though his number was de- 
JSjP* 7116 Brahmins and the Kshatriyas alone .seem to have 
woreil ‘ p and do 611(1 in Sulaimaids description 
aa eutioned. Agnihotra * however,- wa&'itoo tmublesotn®" 
gpa^ised and the worship of the- holy stones represent? 
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-5 Siva and Vishnu -which gradually was now introduced into 
almost e\ery household left the other worship neglected. The 
later Smr.tit, sdll speak of the house-holder sacrificing m fire 
and the Ka.iva.rjva prohibition which fin .31 . popped Agnihotra 
belongs to the th-id sub-pe-iod 

Indeed, the sacrifi* e to fire with n nm- ~e oherings had 
still the reverend «-nd the sanctity vine:. ."1 to ;t from of 

old. Even the k.rgs performed such s..cr’ rV'-s v b>.n solemn acts 
were to be ’ erform^d We find from m-.-r prinns of this per’od 
th .t -h hints u. nt. de the r"r.nt <■: . t dk.tro ■'-tth the ceie- 
v/m-ui of br.th.ns, oi shipping Siva, a r 2 - .ci’fic.rg to tlie liol\ 
fire 5’rengeh enough, r hen such gr^ms are made to Jam 
temples, even then the conor king gets through these Veche 
formalities. They were looked upon tv en b\ the Jains as use- 
ful in giving a greater binding force Yedic mbs on thus was 
the religion of the Hmd'js at least in profess on e.rd wnsjespect- 
ed. The practices ol idolatry under the hfiert ni Agan.ns, 
however, were in greater - o 0 r.e and even the Br» Limns and r he 
Kshatnyas followed the general, trend The { erformance of 
the dailv ablutions and of Sandhy3 was probably still continued 
while Sraddhas and other Vedir religious ceremonies were 
respectfully performed as before, with the difference that flesh 
was no longer served at Sraddhas or stived on Ip at the house9 
of Khsatriyas 

The Arabs were struck with the firm belief of the Hindus in 
metempsychosis. In fact, this creed is peculiar to the Hindus 
and the wonder is that it has remained unshaken throughout 
all the changes m philosophical thought. That the soul is 
everlasting and that it migrates from body to body, even a vege- 
table body, has been believed in by the Vedic Ary as, the Bod* 
dhists, the Jamas and the Hindus too, whatever be the pfcflaati*^ 
phical system they adhere to, Dvaita or Ad Yalta ; ao&botb die 
orthodox and the unorthodox, the Hindus and. the: fSbeidlfeiste 
have utilised their belief in metempsychosis ra aqjfc&hlfaigii 
principles of morality. The punishment for sin a j a &stfce reward 
for merits were sure to overtakethe. soul ratbeHp mfcBfe if not 
in this and this fear, it cannot, bfit be said-.tjfr/tfM? credit of it, 
made the 'Hindu society moral, even mmm Ssafnl than ether 
26 
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societies in the world. We have already quoted the testimony 
of Arab writers which goes to prove the honesty, justice and 
truthftulness of the Hindus which made it so pleasant to deal 
with them. 

,The genarality of the people abstained from drink. The 
Brahmins were total abstainers and it is indeed creditable to 
Brahmins that they were total abstainers from the most ancient 
times and while the rest of the world was immersed in drink. 
The kingly family too abstained totally from drink, from the 
evidence of the Arab travellers supported by the known exam- 
ple of the Gu ail its of Mewad. This is indeed still more credita- 
ble that being placed at the head of power the kings abstained 
from drink totally. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely 
witnessed in history. The ordinary Kshatriyas were temperate 
in drink and took three cups of wine only 1 ' 1 The Vaisyas 
were probably total abstainers. The religious precept of the 
Smritis is that Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas should not 
drmk liquor ( ?T gTT . But the 

heinous sin or mah.apa.taka pf Surapana (liquor-drinking) 
was prescribed for the Brahmin only ( ?pr sTTgTWqrn), 
and was visited with the most drastic punishment Madras 
and others drank for we have evidence in inscriptions that 
liquor was manufactured and was a good source of revenue. 
But the example of the higher classes must have acted bene- 
ficially on the people generally and hence the drink habit in 
India was within reasonable bounds. 

With regard to flesh-eating, the state of things was perhaps 
contrary to the above. The VaiSyas and many Sudras who 
had been Buddhists had abjured flesh ; and many Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas under the influence of the revived doctrine of 
Ahtmsa. But the Vedic religion did not generally prohibit flesh 
though it did certain kinds of it ; and the performance of &cad* 
dfcas which was a principal part of that religion and which under. 
SbHftrsd Vedic feelipg of Hinduism were again performed with. 
|Pft8sfc - -respect (the Buddhists and the Jaiuas had derided 
required the preparation of fleshrfoodfor the propifi- 
fitfis (manes). Scaddhas were, therefore, the oppoo^ 
flesh was required to be eaten. A Smritite^ 
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declares that a Brahmin who declines to eat flesh at ShrSddhas 
will go to perdition There are texts that VaiSyas who had no 
way open to them of procuring flesh might buy it of Kshatriyas 
who could obtain it by hunting. Brahmins, except for sacrifices, 
could not kill animals. The result thus was that while the 
highest classes. Brahmins and Kshatriyas, who were orthodox 
followers of Vedic religion ate flesh, the VaiSyas and many men 
of other castes totally abstained from flesh-eating. The Brahmins 
eventually, after the second sub-period, divided into two classes 
the flesh-eater^ and the non-flesh-eaters ; and thus began the 
ramification of caste into sub-castes 

The influence of Ahimsa gathered strength by and by and 
the Jam religion which has put Ahimsa in the forefront of its 
principles seems to have gathered strength hereafter. In the 
second sub-penod it was not, however, a progressing religion 
though we find, in Southern Maharashtra, Jainism spreading 
not only among Vaisyas who were always, for reasons inexpli- 
cable, prone to receive Ahimsa religions, but also among the 
agricultural population. Even some of the Rashtrakuta 
kings were devotees of Jam saints. The Jam pandits now used 
the Sanskrit language itself for disputations and often defeated 
the followers of Porva-M Im ans a m them This proficiency of 
the Jams m Sanskrit culminated, as we shall see in the third 
sub-penod, when Hemachandra the greatest pandit of the 
Jainas became the Rajaguni of Kumarapala. But if does not 
appear that Gujarat was yet under the influence of Jainism- 
Inscriptions in Gujarat still speak of the influence of. Siva wor- 
ship which was the predominant worship of this period. .A 
history of the spread of Jainism in the different parts of India- 
will be very interesting but m the absence of it, the above seems 
to us to be the condition of that religion during this period-' 
We speak with great hesitation, but we think that Ja inism was. 
spreading in Southern Maratha country at this titae$pd -thence - 
it went hi Gujarat into the third sub-period • (sobd id. xaoo 
A XL) of- our history. 

Of course, Siva worship was most predominant fartiaase days. 
The- Rajput families, almost all of them, U*«ab . established, 
powerful Magdoms at this time were vmrdu^nics.ef &va. Jlfes 
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have seen that the Guhilots, the Chahamanas, the Rashtrakutas 
were Siva worshippers. The Chavadas were also Siva worship- 
pers though Jams believe that thej were followers of their 
religion. The Paramaras, ^ the Haihayas and the Chandellas 
were also worshippers of S' va and have left stupendous Siva 
temples winch still excite admiration. The Palas of Bengal 
were known as Buddhists but they also built temples to Siva 
The Imperial Pratiharas alone are described as sometimes Para- 
ma Saivas and Parama Vaishnavas and even Parama Bhagavatl 
Bhaktas. Thus almost ail the Raj pur kingly families were wor- 
shippers of Siva Is S.va worship more congemal to valour 
and the spirit of independent ? It seems to be so. Siva -wor- 
ship compared with other worships seems to make people war- 
like and stubborn. 

It would, indeed, be invidious to enter into the relative effects 
of the different systems of belief or worship comprized 
under Hinduism It would, however, be necessary to re- 
mark that Siva worship, absurd and even repulsive in its adora- 
tion of the linga, has been from ancient times connected with 
the highest religious philosophy, the Svetalvatara Upanishad 
identifying Siva with Parabrahma Consequently when the 
Hindus worship the god in its lmga form, they never are 
conscious of any idea but of the deity bung the highest god. 
Siva woship originally in the Lmga form was probably a n©n- 
Aiyan worship , but the Aryans soon identified the god with 
the god Rudra of the Vedas and the Upanishads raised it to the 
position of the highest Parabrahma It is no wonder thus that 
Siva worship was and is more prevalent than any other worship. 
There was already, m the days of the Mahabharata and the 
Yedantasotra, a system of philosophy connected with the wor- 
ship of PaSapati. When Lakulisa whose Saiva philosophy seems 
to have been popular at this time flourished and preached we 
4* ®ot know. Sankara has refuted his doctrines ; but we do 
Had it on the wane at this time, Sankara for bbnSelf was a real 
S§@ajsffn and advocated all worships equally, though he refuted' 
HMMM&oe&al doctrines. But probably in response to the general 
9««H!&rhe appears to have worshipped linga, a pr&ctscd > 
J^ &desssois still follow.. It is, feenoe, we believe, v tiSak“ 
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Sankara’s philosophy which was preached in the beginning of the 
ninth century had little influence on the prevalence of Siva wor- 
ship. As to Kumanla he was soon forgotten for he advocated 
Vedic sacrifices only. Yet he too in the sphere of the establish- 
ment of modern Hinduism had effected a great deal. It is necessary 
that our history should contain a short sketch of the life and 
preaching of both Rumania and Sauka::., and though the mate- 
rials arg not very reliable, we treat ns subject in the next 
chapter on the life and teaching of these great philosophers 
of the Mediaeval Hindu age. 



CHAPTER IV. 


KUMARILA AND ^ANKARA. 


A history of Mediaeval Hindu India cannot be complete with- 
out a life of Rumania and a life of Sankara, the two great in- 
tellectual luminaries of the age who m fact laid the foundations 
and reared the superstructure respectively of modem Hinduism. 
Unfortunately we know so little about them that there is m fact 
nothing which can be said with certainty about their lives 
Indeed even the fact is itself not undisputed that they belonged 
to this period since some place them in the centuries preceding 
the Chiristian era. We are, however, tolerably certain that they 
must have lived after Hiouen Tsang who makes no mention of 
them, am! whose success as the most formidable exponent of 
Buddhism could not have happened after them. To add to the 
difficulty again they do not utter a word in their numerous 
writings about themselves ; nor do they refer to any event, cir- 
cumstances, or political entity of their time, so fully engrossed 
are they with the exposition of the respective doctrines of 
Jaimini and Badarayana, in other words, of the Pfirva and 
Uttara Mimansa philosophies. Lastly, strangely engough, in 


spite of the fact that their writings and their labours wrought 
great changes in the ideas and feelings of the people yet no 
inscription, so far as we know, makes any mention of them* or 
their great triumphs in philosophical discussions during the 
tours which they are said to have, and which they most certainly 


must have, made throughout India. Handicapped as t hus wte. 
we will still make an attempt to place a few facts about 
fives and their work before the curious reader from proba# 
il§jSes» from their writings and from traditions given in late^ 
BBfcwwt of which, however, are unreliable is history. 

with KmhSrila then, his greatest achxeve mfa tfM 
SKJmJt established the sanctity of the Vedas and the 
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of Vedic ritual, both of which were denied by Buddhism. In 
fact, he destroyed Buddhism in India by his philosophical writ- 
ings. Even the Vedantists who subsequently triumphed under 
Sankara admit this, for the Sahkaradigvij aya says that Sankara, 
when he met Kumarila, as he was about to bum himself on a 
pyre, said " I know you are Guha or the god Kartikeya incar- 
nated on earth for the purpose of destroying the Buddhists who 
had opposed the religion of the Vedas There is a little 
sting even here by the Vedantist author. For he hints 
that as Sankara was an incarnation of Siva, the father 
of Guha, he could hence easily conquer the followers of 
Rumania. One fact is, however, prominent from this verse. It 
is that it was Kumarila who finally conquered the Buddhists 
and not Sankara as many suppose. As Harsha’s rule was 
the last triumph of declining Buddhism, naturally the date of 
Kumarila falls about 50 years after Harsha and he is properly 
placed by most scholars about 700 A D. 

We may take this as the date of Kumarila burning himself 
on a pyre. We may take support in proof of this date the fact 
mentioned in our first volume that S. P Pandit believed from 
the colophon in a manuscnpt of Uttararamacharita that Kuma- 
rila was the teacher of Bhavabhuti who, as the Tarangmi says, 
was a poet at the court of YaSovarman of Kanauj. YaSovarman’s 
date falls about 700 A.D , and hence Kumarila must have lived 
before this period and died about 700 A.D. The meeting -of 
Sankara and Kumarila is a myth like the meeting of KahdaSc 
and Bhavabhuti, or the supposed fight between Vikrama and 
•Sstavahana. 

Having approximately settled Kumarila ’s date we will speak 
about his place of birth or at least his country. It is said sop*©- 
where that he was an Assamese and some believe Mm.to be., a 
Dravida Brahmin. It_ seems to us that he was a resident tyLltk 
haidxSe country or of Aryavarta proper like Banawlssse- fSfedtes, 
as related by him in the Harshacharita, were great^&dtente oA 

’MimSnsa. For he speaks in the Tantxavartika with resped 

- ' ‘ ,,x If* 1 ' ’ ’ T; ’ ■' " * "V '' JuBL y » fr , < " 

a* 3 sir tt 
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of Ary avarta * and treats people outside as mlechlia which he 
would not have done if had been an Assamese or a Dravida He 
tries, no doubt, to show m one place that Dravida wordsare de- 
rived from Sanskrit such as ehor meaning corked rice, tatar road, 
or vair belly, yet this may have been owing to his com- 
munion with Dravida pandits. He certainly seems to have tra- 
velled much and known many languages. But if lie had been 
a Dravida himself, he would not have treated the Dravida lan- 
guage as non-Aryan We know that Dravida and Kanarese 
pandits of the lime attempted to piove that these languages More 
derived from Sanskrit. But Rumania does no J believe ;n it 
from this passage m the Tantravartika (p 157) 

The non-Aryan languages which he mentions here ai 0 Par.^ihu, 
Barbara, Yavana and Romaka, exacllv the languages vvlm li «e 
have noticed in a note .n Vol I p 354 which also supports the 
theory that Rumania belonged to the 8tu century. The Greek 
and Roman langm ges could not have been spoken 111 
India later. It seems that cliuing Buddhistic times, Buddhists 
from different countries bejond India came in India to study 
Buddhism or to visit holy places like Iliouen Tsang and 1 ence 
people had occasion to speak here those languages. Rumania 
indeed mentioncs even interpreters or Dvv.1bl1iXsh.kas as he; ..alls 
them 5 ^%^) He mentions tin- wonl 

PUu us meaning m Sanskrit a particular tree and in Mlechha 
language an elephant ( I SWT 

)■ Now the Vvord Phila in Persian 
really means an elephant. It seems, therefore, tluu Per- 
sian was really spoken and understood m India at that 
time*. We are thus led to behove in the truth of the 
tradition that Rumania studied Buddhism under Buddhist 
masters themselves mid thus came into contact with many ^nd 
diverse foreigners. Of course, there was no treachery in this, 
as the tradition would make us believe. The Buddhists were 
adt an exclusive people They were indeed willing to teach in- 
telligent Brahmin students if only they came to them. The 
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ranks of the Buddhists were constantly filled by recruits from 
Brahmins and Kshatnyas. And hence that KumSrila learned 
Buddhism by representing himself to be a Buddhist and thus 
practising deception upon his teachers need not be believed. 
He is supposed to have burnt himself in expiation of this sin 
viz. of deceiving his teachers. His manner of death was the usual 
manner of self-immolution with old devout Hindus of the time 
as we have already stated ; and there was nothing strange in it 
when the practice of that age is considered. In later times, of 
course, this way of putting an end to one's own life became 
obsolete and people invented some explanation for this seemingly 
strange act of Rumania.* 

There is good reason to believe that KumSrila was not a 
Dakshinatya which was then the word used for a MshSrSshtra. 
For, he derides in a way the Maharashtra practice of marry- 
ing one’s own maternal uncles’s daughter. That this unorthodox 
pracdce belonged to MahSrSshtra is most certain. Nay, it 
comes from the Chandravansi Yadavas themselves whose 
descendants the Marathas are. But if Kum&rila had been a 
Maharashtra, he would not have railed a. the practice though 
he might have mentioned it. He would not have used the word 
g«r<%in the line snor (p. 129 ditto). 

There is another observation which marks him as a Northern 
Central Indian man. The observation STSttfNfhERftif % 

ETRTfrt shows that he looks upon female dress as consisting ordi- 
narily of the nether piece of cloth and of the upper one- 
the Deccan or more southern women always used aad wwjssfc 
one long piece of cloth only which serves the purposes ofbotfe. 

Lastly, be belongs to a state of society wherein Br&bmibg 
freely and willingly ate flesh. The remark 

are glad when they get a sacrifice where 

while the same enrages and pains the -i 

* It is’ carious to note that the instances of & use In 

Sanskrit given by S’abara and also by Komarila’ fdcckoo), 

(half)," t&moftetsa (a lotos) and ssta (a-wood«n^i^-^W^®eohgnise'«m at 
hum as ^Pess&aior half but .to what language do t|>? jssstls belong,! 

And seemed to be.origx^ ! 1 } 
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that Brahmins were then glad to get opportunities of eating 
f fcqTy The Deccan and Southern Brahmins seem from Buddhist 
times to have disliked animal sacrifices, at least flesh-eating and 
hence the subsequent division of Brahmins into northern and 
southern or rather flesh-eaters and flesh-abstainers. Rumania 
seems to have belonged to the former class. 

These are the few straws which we ha-\ o gathered in the sea of 
dis quisition on MimansS topics written by Rumania m which 
a his -o nan vainly seeks for some personal remarks or a remark 
that thr ows light on the social or political condition of the time. 
We will close with the one political observation which we came 
across. The question is bemg discussed whether the word 
Raj a in the Sm a dictum R aj a h aj asu} ei.a \ 1.3 eta means a Rsha- 
tnya king only or any king ie facto. Of couise, the reply is that 
the provision applies to a Rsliatrya king only as Kshatnyus 
alone have a right to rule. Rumania says that the doubt arises 
from the fact that all the four Cc.stes are seen nilmg >n different 
kingdoms, q«ir: g*rr°u ). 

“are seen 1 ' is m the present tense and this shows that Rumania 
lived in times when kingdoms were actually ruled by kings be- 
longing to all castes. Now we can desenbe such a time. Up to 
the days of the Nandas the old rule obtained viz., that Kshatny as 
alone should rule. Chandragupta w as the first to break through 
this custom and hence the remark of the Puianas 
^ From 300 B.C. up to Harsha and Ins -mmediate successors 
kings belonged to diverse castes. We know' from Hiuen Isang 
that m his days Harsha was a VaiSya king, tlieie were Kshatnya 
kings m Bhinmal, Valabhi, Mahaiash.ra and Ranchi ; Brah- 
min kings m Ujjain, Chichuo, and MaheSvurapura and a Sudra 
king in Sind. We also find that from the days of Bappa RSwal 
and other Rajput new dynasty founders, the old rule was re- 
vived and Rajputs alone were thought competent to rule. In 
the second sub-period of our history we find Rajputs alone 
ruling every where. Perhaps this MimSnsa controversy itself 
%jr'&>,the assertion of tins right by the Rajputs. The fact 
BpSflfUd by even Arab travellers. It seems, therefore, clear 5 that 
S^i&itemust have lived at least before 750 i.z.,6 50 to y$o^. 6 s 
pn» have -aJn&dy supposed... 
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period when even mlechhas ruled in India. But he does not 
mention such rulers. Indeed, our point here is that he could 
not have lived later. That he could not have lived before 
Hiouen Tsang we have already shown. 

There is a further interesting remark of Kum 5 rila here in 
which he differs from or explains away the Bhashya and which 
we have not been able +o understand, S.bara remarks on this 
point; _ 5T5 3Rcr V? SPT3T TPnSF?FT'S 3 rr: SaTSRT. 

'* The Andhras use the word king even with respect to a Ksha- 
triya who does not rule.” Now Kumar la observes here 
^rnrr^q - s Trrrrf^i^ " Ths Bhashyakara speaks of the 

Andhras here as they are the same with DakshinJLtyas Now 
this prob?.bly means that in Rumania's time it was the custom 
wide the Dakshinatvas i. e., MSharashtras to use the word Raja 
with respect to a Kshatriya who is not ruling; and that he thinks 
that S .bara has spoken of the Andhras inadvertently when he 
should have spoken of the D akshi r.Styas It is, indeed, difficult to 
know what the practice was 1 n Maharashtra and what in Andhra 
in the days of § .bara and those of Rumania. In the latter 
country we know that there were Yavana kings at this time. 

Such, then, is the little that can be or has been gathered by 
us from Kuma-ila's T antra vartika alone. It is possible that an 
industrious perusal of all his works might yield some more in* 
formation. But the patience required is so great that the task 
is almost prohibitive. So far then we have been able to show 
that Rumania must have worked from about 650 to 700 AD. 
It is not possible to hold that he might have flourished in the 
second century B.C. for he quotes a verse from KalidSsa hi ms el f 

^rf fe 3*33 (p. 133)- Even 

if KSidSsa be'’ held to belong to -57 B.C^, Kumarila caa 
not* go to the second century B. C. Rumania belonged, to 
■fee. middle country or A r ySvarta. He studied Bnddhasn 
under Buddhist teachers. He had an acqumxrtanaMnfh , seve- 
ral non- Aryan languages, Indian and fore ; gn. He a great 
di&tetitipi&n and his greatest achievement was that Jfexonquefed 
the Brtiddhists .in controversy and established. shaken belief 
in the revelation of the Vedas. In very pk^agS,. he probaWy 
burned htrri&tif on a pyre as a religious meritorious act. 
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Between KumSnla and Sankara there must be supposed a 
pretty long period, a hundred years at least, to have elapsed. 
The greater renown and the greater success achieved by Sankara 
was due to the fact ihat he appealed to some of the most pres- 
sing demands of the people. To be in union with the most 
absorbing sentiment of the time is the usual key to the success 
and highest popularity of new leaders of thought. Sankara 
is often said by his opponents to be a Prachhanna Bauddha ; 
i.t., a Buddhist in disguise. This is probably said in reference 
to the Mayavada preached by him which was somewhat 
the Vijnanavada or Nihilism of the Buddhists. Whatever 
may be said of his philosophical views, m two points, we think, 
Sankara responded to the returned Buddistic feelings of the 
people. The Mimansa doctrines of Kumarila, no doubt, 
triumphed but they could not entirely remove the sentiment of the 
people against animal sacrifices ; nor suppress the tendencies of 
the people towards Sanyasa or renunciation of the world ; a 
tendency which had characterised the Indian Aryans from the 
Upanishad times i.e., for at least three thousand years. KumS- 
rila established the revealed character of the Vedas; but at 
the same time his philosojhy was entirely antagonistic to San- 
yasa and his method of worship was by Agnihotra and axamsd 
sacrifices. To a Karmatha the sacred fire was everything. A 
Sanyasi was a nuisance, a sight offensive to him. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the popular sentiment should not return again 
in favour of Sanyasa. It was impossible that people should 
again generally take to Agnihotra giving up their usual Puranic 
. viz., Siva, Vishnu and Aditya and even Devi and Ganesha, 

The rebound of feeling against animal sacrifice was still greater, 
as AhiihsS was a ^octrine which had been preached even by 
Aryanisin or Vedantism before it was taken up by Buddhism 
and Jainism. And especially among those people who had 
gven up flesh-eating, the doctrines of Kumarila could not have 
geo popular. And a preacher arose from among, such people 
vi^|he Brahmins of the south who had giyefiffp flesh-aaring 
before, a preacher of remarkable, -.ponces: of cpntno- 
*$l^:^l g*acefol ditrion and of great comin^b sense, 
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cal shrewdness who preached a new doctrine based on the Vedas 
themselves and the old Vedanta sutras and who thus appealed 
to the people strongly because he advocated Sanyasa and de- 
precated Agnihotra and animal sacrifices, who further, though 
he did not give it the highest place, sanctioned the worship of 
idols, of Siva and Vishnu, Aditya and Devi. This is the way in 
' which Ankara may be said to have revived Buddhism except 
its doctrine repugnant to Aryan feeling viz., denial of the sanc- 
tity of the Vedas and denial of caste distinctions. §ahkara 
may be said to have thus raised the whole super -structure 
of modern Hindustan on the foundations of the Veda laid by 
Kumarila. This is i-he reason why a pandit of the south gained 
renown and why he may be called in a sense a Buddhist m 
disguise. 

The date of Sankara and his native place are more certain 
than those of Kumanla. Ho is generally believed to have be- 
longed to Kerala or Malabar and he was bom in a family of 
Nambudri Brahmins. His birth-place is said to be Kaladi where 
a great temple has recently been raised to his memory. The 
date of his birth is traditionally given as Saka 710 or 788 A.D. 
and this is extremely probable as his sphere of activity falls 
about a hundred years after the death of Kumarila. Some 
place both Kumanla and Sankara in centuries preceding the 
Chnstian era and even carry them to about the 5th century 
B. C. taking Buddha himself again several centuries before his 
accepted date. We think all such theories upset the course of 
Indian history already settled with tolerable certainty, the 
sheet-anchor being Chandragupta's date fixed in conformity- 
with Greek history at about 312 B. C. We shall, therefore/not 
try to refute such theories at any length and content ourselves 
with making the above observation. 

The details of his life given in the several 
taken to be generally historical. Having tost 
life/ he was-' fondly brought up by his mother. ' to : his 

phenomenal’intelligence, he mastered the Yeda£ -suSSf 1 the- Vedic 
‘ even in his boyhood. The mother- • iked began as 
pferis of marrying him. But ^aidaara- being with- 
out a -father- It© check- him; had already formed 'bus own pfemof 


digpijctyi^- 
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leading a life of SanySsa. Perhaps, he had already vivid glimp- 
ses of his mission in life viz., that of establishing § .ny asa against 
the doctrines of the Mlmahsa philosophers. His extraordinary 
plan of roving about as a Sanyasi shattered to pieces the fond 
mother’s simple plain ideal of a household life with grand-children 
moving about and she was sorely grieved; but § .nkara eventually 
succeeded in inducing his mother to give him permission to be 
a SanySsi; and promising to return to his native place when his 
mother would call him, he set out on his first journey in his 
itinerant life. 

In the Vindhya region he found a teacher to his heart's satis- 
faction and he received regular ordination as a SanySsi from 
Govinda Guru who was himself a disciple of a famous teacher 
viz., Gaudapada who has left a commentary on the Sankhya 
Karika. Having for some years studied under Govinda Guru, 
Sankara went to Benares, the most prominent scat of learning in 
India and the accepted touch-stone of all new doctrines from 
ancient days-even from the days of Buddha. There, in Benares, 
Sihkara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced 
the Pandits of Benares of its truth. He wrote, it is said. Us 
commentaries on the PrasthSnatrayl there and th s has become 
traditional with later teachers viz., to write commentaries on the 
ten Upanishads, the Bhagvadgila and the Vedanta Sfitras of 
Badarayana. He also composed several minor works and 
poems. The literary excellence of S’. nkara ’s writings has been 
recognised by all, even Western scholars and Us Bhashya on 
the Vedanta Stttras stands supreme as a high specimen of Loth 
literary finish and polemic power. 

Having reduced his doctrines to writing and established the 
truth of Us views among the Pandits of Benares, he left Benares 
on an extended tour throughout India. The account of his 
controversies is not all Ustorical, but the one he had with 
Mandana MiSra, the renowned teacher of MlmSnsa must be takes 
to be a fact. For, the latter was eventually defeated, his own 
w$e being represented as the umpire between , the two ; and as 
jjjj® was < he became a SanySsi himself and, a disciple of 
Ssy&ap*, He was, as SanySsi, named SurefehvarSch 5rya he 
is menf iopfed -as, the first, 'successor. - .^ankar S jC h'SrySij 
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gaddi of the math he founded at Sjringeri. He, in fact, is the 
St. IPeter of India’s popes. Sankara is said to have visited 
Ujjain which was also then a seat of learning in India and van- 
quished in argument a Pasupatacharya, Ujjain being a famous 
holy place distinguished for worship of MahSkSla. Sankara is 
said to have also visited Assam which again is represented as a 
seat of learning. He, of course, visited Kashmir which has all 
along teen famous for the learning of its pandits. And he is 
said to have opened the forbidden gate of the temple of SsradS 
which he alone could do who would defy the whole world of 
Pandits. Sankara is, of course, represented as having defeated all 
his adversaries. He finally went on a pilgrimage to BadarikS- 
Srama m the Himalayas and established a math there also. 

We have already said that S .nkara was a man of remarkable 
common sense and great polidcai tact. Moreover, his equable 
temper and love for all without any undue favour, his samatva 
buddhi, in short, properly secured to him the respect of all shades 
of opinion in the country. The title Jagadgu.ru given to him 
was properly bestowed on him and he was rightly looked uron as 
a teacher of the whole world so much so that the word § .nka- 
racharya has now become a common noun meaning jop’e 
or head priest of any sect. Thus they speak even of a Jain 
6 nkarScharya. He saw that for the permanent preaching of 
his doctrine and for its continued hold over the whole country, 
ceitiin premanent institutions were necessary and he founded 
four sees m the four directions in India, sees which still carry 
his apostolic succession down to this day. The chief of them $6 
the Snngeri math in the south of India founded in the cottrxfgy 
of his birth. The other three are the sees of Dwarka in the 
west, Puri in the east and Badari Ked3ra in the north. 

- Sankara, it is said, carried out his promise to revisit his-tootheS 
whenever she thought it imperatively necessary. WlS@h ^Be- 
fell ill she called fer him and-Sahkara came and was present &t 
berdeath-bed. Carried by filial-love, he desired -to pesforrnher 
funeral- obsequies himself though he- as a Sanyasi eoafcLnot do 
so. His relatives opposed him in his design and wotigd not come 
to assist farn the funeral. Sankara, therefore, had -to bum his 
mother’s body- in the compound of his owh>4fo*se« a p r actic e . 
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which commencing from that time is still observed in Kaladi, 
his birth-place in Kerala. It is difficult to imagine that 
Sankara would insist upon doing a thing prohibited by the 
Sdstras or that he who had conquered the whole world and 
himself would be so carried away by filial love as to do a wrong 
act. There must be some other explanation of this practice 
and Sankara must have burnt his deceased mother in his com- 
pound according to an already existing custom. Or the 
whole story may be a myth, the custom having arisen in times 
of Mahomeden religious oppression. 


Sankara again went on his religious tour, being an itinerant 
Sanyasi and with a purpose, a mission before him. He moved 
throughout India. As stated above, it is really strange that 
we do not possess any contemporary record referring to Sankara 
or his great work. There is one single exception, however, which 
we have already noticed in Vol. I. In the native historical 
records of Nepal there is a reference to the visit of Sankara to 
that country. It is stated he came to see whether the rules 
prescribed by a former Sahkarach arya a thousand years before 
regarding the worship of PaSupati, the national deity of Nepal 
were duly observed. It cannot be said that this is a contem- 
porary record, but it is an old one. And it proves that !§ankara 
visited Nepal’s god PaSupati and made certain regulations for 
his worship. It is pertinent to remark here that the Worship- 
pers of PaSupati in Nepal are from old times Maharashtra 
ftr ahmj ns ; others, it is believed, will not do. Nepal Brahmins 
are flesh-eaters and perhaps not learned in the Vedas ; while 
Mahayashtra Brahmins are the reverse. Whether this rule was in- 
troduced by jSankara cannot be determined though it is generally 
believed that ip. the temple of Kedaranttha in the Himalayas, 
^opposed to be, built by §anksra, the practice from his days is 
the worshippers must be Kerala Brahminsu This preference 
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northern Brahmins are now mostly devoid of Vedic teamin g 
almost devoid of the knowledge of even a single Vedic Mantra. 

Sankara, it is said, in one place died at a \sry early age, some 
say at the age of 32, while Macdonell in his history of Sanskrit 
literature says “ Sankara was bom in 788 A.D., he became an 
ascetic in 820 and probably lived to an advanced age.” Here 820 
is taken as the date of Sankara's ordination by adding 32 to 788. 
We do not know the authority for this statement as also for 
the last statement that he lived long. He is said to have died 
at BadankaSrama and it may be that he retired to that holy 
place in the Himalayas at the age of 32 and ever afterwards 
remained absorbed in holy contemplation till his death, whenever 
it may have happened. 

Sankara's reputation as a great metaphysical philosopher 
will always stand high among the philosophers of the world. 
His Mayavada or theory of cosmic illusion is, indeed, the great- 
est stretch of human imagination to pry into the mystery of the 
world. Whether this theory of illusion has anything to do with 
the political capacities of the people, whether Sankara’s up- 
holding of Sanyasa had any evil influence on the tendencies of 
the people and whether finally his sanctioning or at least en- 
couraging the worship of images of Puramc gods, either made 
by hand and established in temple, or nature-made in the, fprga 
of certain small stones exhibiting certain signs such as §alag£§ma, 
worshipped in almost every household, led to the fostesag^of- 
superstitions of the people, we shall have to discuss in our ne&r 
volume, though this is, indeed, a subject which is both defidH#" 
and subtle and admits the possibility of the most diverse “aisf 
Conflicting opinions. 



NOTE. 


DATE^OF SANKARA. 


The various dates suggested for Sankara wilh their authorities 
have been given by Mr. K. K. Lele in a Marathi payer pubkshed by him 
in " Acharya ” of 13th May 1916. He favours the date we have adopted ; 
viz., Saka 710 or 788 A D which was first urged by Prof. Pathak on 
several authorities, These are 1 Sankara-Mandara-Saurabha of Nila- 
kantha, 2. Kudalagi Matha tradition . — Nidhmagebhavanhyabde vibhave 
Sankarodayah ’’ 1. e., 1 Sankara was born in Kali year 389 ’ 3. In the 
Srmgeri Pltha tradition the same date is given in a stotra. 4 This the 
chief Matha founded by Sankara is believed in the Matha to have been 
founded in the Kali year 3909 ‘ Kalyabdc mdbikhSnkagni Sesha Samvat- 
sare matham Samsthapya bharatipitham &c. 5. In the traditional 
stotras of the same Matha Sankara's entering a guha ' caVe ' in the Hima- 
layas is placed in Kali year 3921. 6. Kudali Matha m Shimoga, Mysore 
gives the same dates. 

In support of these outside authorities, Prof. Pathak adduces the fol- 
lowing chief arguments from internal evidence. 1. The Chinese traveller 


Itsmg states m his travels that the famous grammarian Bhartrihan died 
in 650 A.D. Kumknla has repeated one statement of Bhartyihari ; hence 
KumSrila and, therefore, Sankara must have flourished after this date. 
2. SureSvara a pupil of Sankara in his Vartika on the Brihad&ranya has 
repeated a statement of the Buddhist Dharmaklrti by name. Now the 
Chinese traveller Fa-hian states that Dharmakirti was his conteW£t$kfy 
itt 695 A.D. Hence Sankara and his pupil SureSvafa cannot w 
taken back before 695 A. D. 3. Jain Pandit Akalankaddva flourished 
in the reign of the EAshtrakuta Dantidurga 0 f the 8th 

century A.D. Sankara refutes his opinion in his works, and there- 
fore ins date must be later than that of AkaJankadeva. 


4* The K&sik&vriti on the sutras of P&pini was written in /th cen- 
A.D. Sankara quotes some of its sentences. All these arma men ts 
prove that Sankara cannot go bach before 700 A.D. The 
tradition of the K&makoti Matha is not valuable as compared 
of vipsgeti And the manner is which the first tries to recohcite 
the, latter by supposing that them were two Sankaras, one before 
and the other in the 8th century A JO., $4 .ftp 
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Mr C. V. P. Aiyar, Astronomer of Cochin, has shown that the planetary 
positions given by Vidyarjtiyi at the time of Sankara’s birth indicate that 
date to be Saka 728 oi AD Soft which again has been reiterated by S. V. 
VenkateSvara in a paper published in ft A S 1915 (Jan ) and he further 
shows that the date of Sankara’s death must be taken 60 years later than 
the usual one viz , A D S20 Both these views are according 
to our opinion not correct, for, the astronomical data given by Vidyaranya 
500 years after Sankara cannot be rekabe Moreover, when Sankara 
was bom he was an unknown person and the exact time of his birth can 
not have been marked or remembered We know how, when a man be- 
comes celebrated, a horoscope with uchcha grahas is invented for him. 
The tradition of the Srmgen Matha about its foundation is the most re- 
hable of all. Lastly, that Sankara lived up to the 85th year of his age 
cannot be accepted on the basis of a lme in a stotra supposed to have 
been composed by Sankara himself. It is likely that some one of his 
successors who are all called Sankaracharyas like Ccesar may have com- 
posed it and spoken of himself therein as 85 years old. And men of extra- 
ordinary intellect and energy who finished their brilliant career at 32 
axe not historically impossible in this world of ours* 



CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL CONDITION. 

We have explained at length in our first Volume Chapter VII 
(pp. 115-127) how the development of political ideas in the east 
and the west have been divergent and how in India the senti- 
ment of nationality never came into existence. The idea that 
the state was the people never gained root m this country al- 
though in the beginning the people not only formed the state 
but gave the name to it. The inclusion of a large aboriginal 
population as $udras in the state having no or very few political 
rights gradually concentrated political power in a few of the 
leading spirits among the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas and 
finally in the kingly family. And while the king, as a matter 
of fact, j ossesses political power because of the consent of the 
people, tiie latter were gradually forgotten and the king’s power 
was supposed to be drawn from the favour of gods extended in 
recomp mse for performance of severe austerities in former lives. 
Under such a view of kingly power the sentiment of nationa- 
lity was naturally absent as also the feeling of patriotism. The 
sentiment of loyalty generally and steadfast attachment to a 
particular kingly family are alone developed. They are, of 
coirse, often cancelled by contrary tendencies bom of treason 
and ambition ; and as the people were believed to have notisst^ 
tj do with the choice of the king, usurpers often succeeded in 
founding new royal families by the help of treacherous officials. 
We must also remember that kingly families tend to deteriorate 
has kingly virtues and become old and rotten like every thing in 
this worid and do require to be uprooted now and then. The 
Ifemding, therefore, of hew vigorous kingly is not 

evil ; and such we actually find to be ,| th^’ ; 't&se in India 
beginning of Ifhp gth t century .Wfetjput 

wmmBbm xvitetQ &&ded about .this despotic 

wammm &*&***&, 
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by the consent of the people but by their own energies and the 
support of the bhaibands as they are called in Rajput history. 
Such a state of political philosophy is, no doubt, favourable to 
the establishment of any ruling dynasties if they are only strong 
and fortunate. And yet the testimony of Arab writers shows 
that the people of India did, in fact, exercise some choice in the 
matter of their giving allegiance to rulers This indicates that 
. the Indian people had yet some life left m them 

This evidence is afforded by almost all Arab writers who, per- 
haps, copy statements from one source. Sulaiman, the earliest 
traveller, records “ The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest 
but the occasions are rare. I have never seen the people of one 
country submit to the authority of another except in the case of 
that country which comes next to the country of pepper (Mala- 
bar). When a King subdues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise (Elliot 
I. p. 7). We have often laid emphasis on the fact that 
in Ancien* or Mediaeval Hindu India empires never meant 
annexation. The conquered king was allowed to rule or some 
one belonging to his family as before, subject only to payment 
of some tribute Thus within the Kanauj empire of the Pcati- 
haras we find from inscriptions that there were many sabordt- 
nate kingdoms like the Chavo takas of Wadhwan or the Chilli 
yas of Bharapa. And in the same way, under the Rashtra^ 
kutas there were many subordinate kings as even Arab 
state The further clear statement, however, of SaJahha& 
that " The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise ” shajfiaL 1 
that there was some life, some consciousness of power, yet- -in 
the people. Strangely enough, Sulaiman mentions an aanpES 
tion and that of the state which adjoined the country qfr^peppitSfci 
This seems to indicate that the non-Aryan nravitfaw 
Whiph existed in the south of India were not ahve-evencfea this 
of the sentiment of nationality. S®er«re„©f the. 
this sentiment of nationality is strong, ist the Aryan 
in the Mongolian race which, indeed, are the two 
advanced races of the world, but that the Bra vidian andvthaf; 
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Negro are so undeveloped yet that they are not susceptible to 
this sentiment. They do not even now exhibit that strong anti- 
pathy to foreign rule which characterises the white and the yel- 
low peoples of the world. In the rest of India too, which is half 
Aryan and half non-Aryan, nationality is barely existent and 
this is one of the root causes why India has almost permanently 
been enslaved by foreign domination. There was no such force 
alive in India as is described in the short sentence of Sulaiman 
“ The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise, ” when the 
Mahomedans under Ghon finally conquered India. 

There were thus, in India, during the Mediaeval period as be- 
fore, many kingdoms, some of which were large and were, in 
fact, empires having many subordinate kingdoms under them. 
And these were often at war not for conquest but to prevent 
conquest of one by another as we see from the struggle going on 
during this period between the Pratiharas of Kanauj and the 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhed as also between either of these and the 
Palas of Bengal. These kingdoms were all governed by Rajput 
families, the Kshatriya Rajputs alone now being considered to 
be entitled to exerase sovereignty by divine law. And the 
people exercised their power by sometimes electing or rathef 
accepting kings as founders of new families as Bappa Rawal 
was chosen m place of the effete or rather defunct Mori dynasty 
or as Gopala was elected in Bengal. 

The right of descendants alone of such founders to rule was 
recognised by the customs and the sentiment of the peoples 
as in Europe of this or even later period. The hereditary rights 
of the kingly families, nay, their even divine right, was ackoOV^*' 
ledged in Europe It is, therefore, no wonder that in India 
such right should have been conceded and religiously respected 
at. this period. 

,4, But the people in the west assented their right to guide and 
oqntrol the state affairs through popular assemblies while in 
M &such assemblies never came into being. How did then- 
.assert .their semi-recognized right of accept 
.'.refusing a king ? This difficult (juearibiJ is solved if 
co nsidei^tioh;tbe further .statements of Sulaiman. 
the Idj^^fJtodia ate,»033aiefotis ; but 43#e^.4<* 
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not receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a 
religious war. They then come out and maintain themselves 
without receiving anything from the king ” (Elliot I. p. 7.). 
This state of things in India was also similar to that m Europe 
at this time. Generally, there were no standing armies paid 
regularly in India as in Europe at this time. Certain classes of 
Kshatriyas and chiefly Bhaibands (kulaputras) and others were 
bound in their enjoyment of land by the obligation of military 
service and they provided the necessary volunteers whenever 
required. They were not paid by the state but they maintained 
themselve 6 ' out of their own income and piobably by plunder 
also. Su*h armies having interest m the land and not paid 
by the state m cash must have had a great pow'er in times of 
change of dynasties and could withold their allegiance from new 
masters if they chose. And hence the statement of Sulaiman 
that the people always insisted on a scion of the old reigning 
family being allowed to rule. 

We must note, however, a lew exceptions to the lule that 
there were no standing regularly paid armies m India ; and 
these are recorded by Arab writers themselves. The Balhara 
or the king of the Rashtrakuias maintained a standing army 
and it was regularly paid. It is refreshing to note that the 
Marathas of the 9th century could pay their army regolady 
which fact was found impossible by their modern repreSefifk- 
tives the Marathas of the 18th century. But it seems .Hfilflit 
armies were kept in this way by the Pratiharas of Kanauj also 
and by the Palas of Bengal. In fact, the example set by 3 
was followed in this respect by all the Hindu empires. 
indeed, acquired and kept under subjection a vast empire fey", 
means of a well equipped regularly paid army and the Storey 
practice was followed by the successive imperial dynasiiee&f 
Kanauj and also by the Rashtrakutas and Palas as they. 1 
also m a sense Imperial kings having kingdoms suboreghate -to,, 
theBBuy In Kanauj it is recorded that four armies Wrare-nfegnlar 
, iyj pasted "east, south, west and north, and chiefly & 'the west 
empire was confronted there by the rtfle.cld^ 6 Arabs in 
Hulfcaa and Sind, who were ever ready to ru^£jb,fiBS8l as th6 % 
called ii” ^ army in the south' was posted .against 
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hara who war a friend of the Arabs. There was not much work 
for the army in the east and the north though danger was always 
apprehended in these directions also from Bengal and Kashmir 
and it is recorded by the Arabs that these two armies constantly 
moved from place to place. We further glean from Arab wri- 
ters that the army of Kanauj consisted chiefly of cavalry while 
that of the RashtrakQtas consisted of all the three arms, fool, 
horse and elephant. Bengal was strong in elephants which 
abounded in its jungles though the number of elephants has 
been exaggerated to 50,000 by these Arab writers. 

It is natural that inscriptions do not assist us in this matter, 
these being generally recorded to commemorate gifts to Brah- 
mins and temples and we are really indebted to Arab travellers 
for this valuable information. But from the Bhagalpur inscrip- 
tion we come to know that the am 3? in Bengal consisted of 
many foreigners such as Mslava, Khasa, Huna, Karnata and 
Lata (Ind. Ant. XV. p. 305). It must be noted here that a stand- 
ing army consisting of foreigners is always dangerous to the sove- 
reignty of the state. Whenever a people resign to foreigners 
the task of protecting them or even of aggrandizement abroad 
they soon lose their martial nature and slide downwards on 
the path of enslavement. The kingly family, too, becomes an 
instrument of oppression and plunder in the hands of a foreign 
army. This was experienced even in the modern history of 
the Marathas at Poona and of the Moguls at Delhi or the Turks 
at Constantinople, as at Rome by Romans m ancient times and 
at Bagdad in the middle ages by the Arabs. It is, therefore, 
pertinent to enquire of what material the standing armies in 
India at this time were composed. The army of the Rashtra- 
ketas probably consisted of Marathas and that of Kanauj, Pra- 
tiharas or Rajputs of Marwar. The army of Bengal appears, 
however, to have consisted of foreign military castes such as 
Khasas etc., as the inscription records and this need not be 
wondered at as the kings were Buddhists and the people also 
generally Buddhists just converted to Hinduism, It seems that 
in~BeUgal- the long prevalence of Buddhism and its still con- 
ti^H&dng. influence made the people effete and unfit for military ser- 
vic& Ifiet S 4 aga$ha in undent Hindu times for nearlv 800 vears 
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from Chandragupta 300 B. C. to Budhagupta 500 A. D. 
had by its own armies held almost the whole of India un- 
der subjectior 

The despotic character of the rule m Indian kingdoms had, 
however, one relieving feature viz , that according to the Indian 
political view kings had no power to promulgate new laws. 
The sacred Smritis contained all the laws that were required for 
human guidance and no human institution had any authority 
to change the laws prescribed by Brahma m the beginning of 
the world for the guidance of Manu, the first king However 
absurd the story, the theory was correct that despotic govern- 
ment had no legislative powers Despotic as the rulers were 
they were bound by the Smriti-made law and could not thus 
add to the evils of despotic administration the evils of despotic 
legislation The Smriti law may be defective m many respects 
but was practically the law prescribed by good conscience and 
the experience of wise men and hence was always conducive to 
the happiness of society The expenses of government were 
limited and no state or king ever thought of taxing the subjects 
more than the prescribed £th of land produce and M:h of trade 

profits. And when the kings paid their greatest attention to 
the suppression of robbery, the chief duty of the state (as the 
PratihSras did during the period), the Indian states with even 
autocratic kings were well governed and happy. 

The several states of India were often at war with one another 
and did not form a league or confederacy This was not an evil 
according to our view though it is sometimes thought that India 
fell before the Mahomedans because of the constant wars among 
the kings and because of their not forming a confederacy. We 
have already answered these arguments in our first volume and 
will here add some further observations on the subject. Con- 
stant wars may be an evil, but occasional wars axe necessary 
for the progress of humanity. Such wars keep up the martial 
qualities of the people and lead them onward in intellectual 
progress. In fact, Europe progresses by its occasional wars and 
so did India in the Mediaeval period. And even if the Rashtra- 
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kstas took the help of the Arabs in their wars against the Prati- 
hSras of Kanauj, this did not interfere with the solidity of the 
latter kingdom or of the whole country. As pointed out in our 
first Volume, Chapter VII, France under Francis I took the help 
of the Mahomcdan Turks in its wars against their own Christian 
brethren, the Germans. But neither the French, nor the Ger- 
mans have fallen before the Turks. Why the states of Europe were 
able to stand against the Saracens or the Turks can be explained 
only on the ground of the intense feeling of nationality which 
animates the people of those states. In India during the Mediae- 
val period although the different kingdoms fought among them- 
selves, and some sometimes even sought the help of foreigners 
they were still strong states, for, the sentiment of nationality was 
alive, to some extent, as noted by the Arab writer Sulaiman in 
his pithy sentence “ the people would not suffer it otherwise.” 

According to our view the normal political condition of India 
was and has been that there were different kingdoms in the 
country and their coming under one empire occasionally as 
under A^oka or Harsha was its abnormal condition. Differences 
of languages, of nature, of climate, of tradition and provincial 
capacities must lead to the foundation of different kingdoms 
and nations in India. Although India as a whole has naturally 
marked boundaries, while the different kingdoms in it have 
not, strong natural boundaries are not a sine qua non of a state. 
The boundaries of Holland and Belgium are almost threads as 
against Germany and France and yet they have maintained 
their independence through a thousand years against repeated 
attacks by the latter. The boundaries of such kingdoms in 
India as Sind, Panjab, U. P. with Oudh, and Bengal are not 
very marked or strong and yet these kingdoms which flourished 
in the Mediaeval period might have remained strong and invul- 
nerable jf but they could have produced and developed the 
sentiment of a strong nationality. 

the sentiment of nationality is developing under the unifica- 
tion of the country under British rule which extends over the 
whole country and transgresses provincial boundaries. Under 
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the operation of this sentiment India as a -whole can become one 
state or at least a confederacy of states like the United States 
of America. There are many factors which make for the whole 
country being one state. But India in the Mediaeval age re- 
sembled Europe under the Holy Roman Empire in many essen- 
tial points. The people of India wore one by race like those of 
Europe viz., Aryans with, no doubt, an admixture of Dravidian 
blood. Though there was a diversity of languages as in Europe 
they professed one faith viz., Hinduism with its belief in the 
revelation of the Vedas and the worship of the Puranic gods 
chiefly Siva and .Vishnu, just as Europe under the Holy Roman 
Empire professed the Roman Catholic faith with the Bible as 
its revelation and the worship of many saints. The different 
kingdoms in India recognized the same laws viz., the Smriti 
prescribed laws just as Europe was governed by and recognized 
the same Roman law. The boundaries of the different states in 
India were again as fragile as the boundaries of European states 
and their number was as great as in Europe. And yet as 
Europe under the Holy Roman Empire could not be consoli- 
dated into one state, India m the ioth century could not, be- 
cause the provincial sentiment of nationality wes too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
could not merge into one state. But as we have said, this was 
not an evil either in India or in Europe, had the provincial senti- 
ment of nationality been developed here as in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it declined as we shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finally fell before the Afghans and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth century. Not that the Indian kingdoms 
did not attempt combination against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Such attempt was twice made as Europe attempt- 
ed to combine against the onslaught of the Mahomedan Arabs 
and Turks. The difference only is that while Europe has 
succeeded, India failed ignominously. 

Such combination was possible because in this period of 
Mediaeval history the several kingdoms of India were all ruled 
by Rajput families who, indeed, formed one clan or separate caste 
as the Arab writers state. From Kabul to K amarCpa and from 
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Kashmir to Konkan all kingdoms were under Rajputs and these 
m a sense constituted a confederacy of 36 Royal families. This 
number seems to have become traditional long before Chand 
first mentioned it, for as stated before, we find it mentioned in 
the Rajataranginlof Kalhana who wrote his work m 1148 A. D . 
This was also as in Europe where almost all royal families were 
connected with each other by marriage. 



CHAPTER VII. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

(A) CIVIL. 

In our first volume we have detailed at length the civil and 
military administration of the countries of India in the seventh 
century A.D. and it needs no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that m the ninth and tenth centunes the form of the ad- 
ministration remained practically the same. We get glimpses 
of the system of administration in the inscriptions of the period 
which are usually grants to temples or Brahmin donees by 
kings. And we are assisted m this inquiry, as m the previous 
century by the writings of Hiouen-Tsang, so in these centunes 
by the writings of Arab travellers We propose in this chapter 
to give a short description of the system of civil and military 
administration as disclosed m the wn tings of the period. 

The whole country was parcelled into several tens of kingdoms 
which were called DeSa and which were ruled by despotic kings. 
Some of these kingdoms were empires, so to speak, but 
empires in the old sense, subordinate kingdoms being 
allowed to be ruled independently, rendering nominal allegi- 
ance to the emperor Such empires were the three kingdoms 
of Kanauj m the north, Maharashtra or Malkhed in the 
south and Bengal or Monghyr m the east. These empires and 
these kingdoms were usually well governed, though ruled des- 
potically. As stated in our first volume, fp. 128) according to 
the Hindu view of a state, the state or the king had no legisla- 
tive power and hence the chief root-cause of mal-administra- 
tion viz., the promulgation of pernicious arbitrary laws was 
absent. The laws were already there, being divinely ordained 
and the kings had merely to execute them. Those kings who 
set at naught the divine made laws naturally incurred the dis- 
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approbation of the people and of the religious heads and hence 
could not long continue on their thrones. Examples of such 
kings are, indeed, not wanting, as for instance, Sankara varinan 
of Kashmir ; but generally the kings .from very religious fear 
observed the Smrlti-mado laws scrupulously and thus inspite of 
the despotic nature of the rule, the kingdoms of India were 
usually well-governed and happy. 

The kings took £ th of' tho land produce and j 0 th of the pro- 
fits of trade according to the Smriti laws from the people as 
taxes and in return protected them from the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and the oppression of internal marauders. How well 
this duty was performed by the PratihSxa emperors of Kanauj 
has already been noticed from the observalions of an Arab tra- 
veller who states that the country of the Gurjaras was the 
most immune from robberies and dacoities. Other countries, 
too, must have been usually free from these evils. 

For purposes of civil administration, the country was usually 
divided, as in previous centuries, into districts and Tahsils, that 
is, into Bhuktis and Vishayas as appears from the grants of the 
several kingdoms during this period. Thus, for instance, the 
Pratihara empire grant of DighwaDuboli by Mahendrapala dated 
951 V. E. describes the village granted as " the village PSniya- 
ka situated in the Valayika Vishaya or Tahsil falling under the 
§r5.vasti mandala in the Sravasti Bhukti or district " (I. A. XV. 
p. 113). There is a mention of mandala in this between the 
Bhukti and the Vishaya and it means in modern language a 
sub-division. The word mandala was already in use in the 
south concurrent with Bhukti but it appears that it began to be 
used in the north also about this period. The word Mandala- 
pati still survives as Mandaloi in Malwa and other parts of the 
country. 

Some variations may be noticed which appear in the grants 
of the different kingdoms . Tho Rashtrakiitas of Mahirlshtra , 
mention often in their grants the Vishaya only e. g. the Alas ; 
plates of Gdvinda II of §aka 692 or 770 A.D. mention only the 
•Alaktaka Vishaya without mentioning tho Bhukti. The 
'particulars of the officers, too, and tho dues to bo derived from 
the Village are also not detailed. In the grants relating to Kar- 
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nltaka and Konkan, the word Vishaya is often substituted by 
the number of villages in it as also the Bhukti or Mr.rdala. Thus 
in the record of Dhruva at Narcgal, Banavasi is descnted as 
Banavasi 12000 (E.I.VI.p.161) and in the plates of Dantivarman 
of Gujarat the village granted is described as situated m the 42 of 
Lata country; so m the Nilgund plates Ecl\ ola is described as 
Belvola 300 and a small portion of it as Mulgunda 12 (E. I. VI 
pp. 287 and 107). These appear to be the special features of 
grants m Karnataka, Lata, Konkan and countries furhtcr south 
and these numbers still survive m such names as Sashti (Thana) 
and others. In the Radhanpur plates of Govmda III (E. I. 
VI. p. 245) only the Bhukti is mentioned (Rasiyana Bhukti). 
This grant relates to a village in Gujarat. So also in the Paithan 
grant of the early RSshtrakutas of 794 A. D. Pratishthana 
Bhukti alone is mentioned (E. I. III. p. 108). 

The nature of the administration and the names of the several 
officers appear from many grants in details which are very 
interesting. The Kanauj grants are, from the days of Harsha, 
as already noted, terse and concise and address themselves to 
the officers concerned ( but the BhSgalpur 
grant of NarSyanapala exhibiting the usual propensity of the 
Bengalee to verbosity noticed by even Bana ( ) 
fortunately gives us details which are very useful for the infor- 
mation they convey. The officers who are concerned with the 
grant of a village are enumerated therein as follows : — (the 
officers' designations are not translated by the writer in I. A 
XV, but we shall try to translate them though with diffidence) 
1 R 5 jaraj 5 naka (feudatory chiefs) 2 RSjputra (Kshatriya war- 
riors related to the kings) 3 Raj am. Sty a (ministers of the king) 
4 MahSsandbivigrahika (the state officer for peace and war i.e 
foreign minister) 5 Mah akshapatali ka (chief revenue officer) 
6 Hah 3 sSmanta (the chief officer over the Sardars) 7 MahS.- 
senadhipati (the Commander-m-chicf) 8 MahSpmtihSra (the 
chief usher or Lord Chamberlain) 9 Mah ak Sr t anti ka (not recog- 
nisable) 10 MahSdaus Sdhyas adhr.ni b a (the chrof officer for 
military enginos) 11 Mahadr.i dr.naj r.La (The chief Justice). 
12 MahakupaSrSmStj'a (the chief officer over kings' sons)., 
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These are all chief officers of the state. Then come the repre- 
sentatives of the king m districts viz., 13 RajasthanTyopanka 
(chief district officer) 14 DaSaparadhika (magistrate entrusted 
with the punishment of the ten offences), 15 Chauroadharamka 
(the officer entrusted with the pursuit of robbers), 16 Dandika 
(jailor), 17 Dandapashika (Executor of punishments), 18 
§aulkika (collector of customs), 19 Gaulmika (Heads of Police 
thanas), 20 Kshetrapa (protector of fields 01 agriculture), 21 
Prlntapala (protector of pranta 1. e., boundaries of the state), 
22 Kottapala (custodian of forts), 23 Khandarakshaka (not 
recognisable), 24 and their Ayuktaka and Niyuktaka (agents 
and clerks) Then follow details of militarj officers viz. 25 
officers of the forces of elephants, horses, foot-soldiers and boats, 

26 The superintendents of foals (horses), cows, bullocks and sheep. 

27 Dutapreshamka (spies), 28 Gamagamika (not recognisable) 
29 Abhit varam ana (ditto), 30, The chief of the Tahsil, 31 
The chief of the village and 32 policemen and soldiers (chats 
bhata) belonging to Lata, Karnata Kulika, Huna, KhaSa, Malava 
and Gauda countries. These details are numerous enough and 
yet the verbose writer of the inscription adds “And other 
officers not mentioned ” It is conceivable how all these officers 
are concerned with the grant of a viJlage and we may liken the 
list to the list of officers to whom under the British Government 
gazetted orders are addressed. Thus the usual condition at- 
tached to such grants viz., that the village is not to be entered 
by policemen or soldiers requires that the order should be com- 
municated to all military officers as well as to the Police and to 
judicial officers also. These details show that the civil and military 
administration of the countries of India at that time was well 
advanced and included almost all the departments of a civilised 
government. Though these officers’ names are recited with 
respect to the kingdom of Bengal, such officers must have ex- 
isted in all other states with insignificant variations. We have 
already m our first volume enumerated the officers existing' 
usder the Valabhl administration and the details now presented 1 
are- not very different. 

Though the forms of grants in different kingdoms are different- 
there is no reason to suppose that the form of administration* 
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was also different. A few differences may, however, be noticed. 
The Rashtrakuta grants are addressed to all officers concerned 
such as Rashtrapati, Vishayapati, GrSmakfcta, and Ayuktaka 
Niyuktaka officers with Mahattaras. Now Rashtrapati was a 
peculiar officer in the Deccan. We have often said that the word 
Rlshtra for a division was peculiar to Maharashtra and each 
division had a chief officer or Rashtrapati (named Subadar in 
Mahomedan times) and Vishayapati was the Tahsil or Taluka 
officer under him (E. I VI. p. 245). The Mahattara is the 
headman of the village, a word still surviving as Mhatre in the 
Konkan. The plates of Dantivarman of Gujarat add the word 
Vasapaka to those already mentioned which has not been trans- 
lated by any one and which it is difficult to understand. The 
Sangli grant of 933 A.D (I. A XII) repeats the usual formula 
*T^rr% and 

describes the village as situate in Rampun 700 as this village 
belongs to Karnataka. So also the Karda grant of 972 
A.D. mentions the same officers and describes the village as 
situate in Uppalika 300, Vavvutalla 12 (I. A. XII. p. 263). 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which the vil- 
lagers are described in these grants. The Bengal grants, of course, 
give the most detailed description. The inhabitants are led by 
Brahmins the Mahattama, Uttama (leading merchants) and 
come down to Medas and Ch and alas who are probably scaven- 
gers and hangmen (I. A. XV. p. 385). The Rashtrakota grants 
mention only Mahattara and others. The word Mahattara 
has survived in the Konkan but strangely enough not above the 
Ghats in the Deccan. The Malwa grants under the Param§ra 
Vakpati and Bhoja contain the expression hfcRTfa*?* *RTr%s 5 
5 ftW 5 T " The king informs the inhabitants, Pattakila 
(Patel), Janapada (Villagers) and others." The worcj Patta- 
kila which occurs here for the first time in Malwa grants of 
about 1000 A.D. has spread all over India and is now the desig- 
nation of the headman of a village from the Panjab down to 
Maharashtra in the modern form Patel which is plainly derived 
from it. But whence comes Pattakila and what is its meaning ? 

It seems to ns that it is a contracted form of Akshapatalika 
30 
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which we saw was m use in Harsha's time (see Vol. I p. 131) 
and Patalika was changed into Pattakila by transposition of 
letters and this again into Patel. 

■ The items of revenue, land tax and other dues, paid by the 
villagers are described in almost the same words as in previous 
centuries, the Inam villages being usually described as granted 

(see Paithan plates ot Govmda III dated 794 A.D.). 
The Bhagalpur grant of Bengal describes the gift as ' 

sffawfer: tows sraufje: ’srasnq'snv 

fraftfapw: n§5[r: ptjt ^ flu^T^rr 

These two descriptions come to nearly the same thing. The 
Udranga was the chief tax on land viz ^th ot its produce, and 
Uparikara was a minor tax. Bhoga is often substituted for 
Udranga and Hiranya means probably taxes paid in cash and 
levied on profits of trade etc. at ^th. The other epithets 
describe the privileges of -owners of Inam villages viz., that the 
village was not to be entered by policemen or soldiers, it had 
the right to try its own cases of ten offences, it had the privilege 
of grazing its cattle up to its limits, it had a right to its mango 
trees ('Bra' should be read as ^tra) and MadhGka or Mahua trees 
(whioh were probably very valuable m Bengal). This means 
that the state forest department could not enter such villages 
by reserving valuable trees or grazing lands. The village was 
granted together with the low lands also (Tala and GartSdhara) 
which in Bengal would be numerous and valuable and which 
in ordinary villages would be government property. So also 
mango and Mahua trees when not specially planted and owned by 
individuals would belong in ordinary villages in Bengal to the 
state and not the villagers. It must further be mentioned that 
the state had a right to Vishti or forced labour up to a certain 
limit in every Village and each labourer was obliged to work for 
the state a certain number of days in the year and this right to' 
Vishti in In&m villages was transferred by the state to the' 
InSmdar by the expression Sotpadyamanavishtika in almost aB 
grants. The description in SiSlwa grants is similar via. SBreffatlV 
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^iWf^T^PtWcr:. We find Kashtha added here to the Gochara or 
gurcharan of modern days and all trees whether valuable or 
not m the precincts of the village were granted to the Inam- 
dar. All grants are careful to add “ with the exception of what 
has already been granted to gods and Brahmins ” an exception 
usually made m modern sanads also. It is lastly difficult to find 
out what Bhutavatapratyadeya meant which is often mentioned 
as granted in these sanads of this period as also of the past. 

The revenue officers in the villages were hereditary but the 
heads of Tahsils and of the Bhuktis or districts (the Malwa 
grants under the Paramaras introduce a new name for Bhukti 
viz. Pathaka which is further sub-divided into southern, eastern 
etc.) were certainly appointed by the king and removable at 
pleasure. We find mention of such appointments in the inscrip- 
tions of the period . Thus from the Siyadoni inscription (E. 1 . 1) 
we get the information that that province was under Maharaja 
Durlabha in 9x2 A D. and under Mah§r 5 ja Nishkalanka m 960 
A.D. Nay, we find from the Gwalior Vallabha Swami inscrip- 
tion (ditto p. 157) that a Nagar* Brahmin from Anandapurain 
Gujarat (called Latamandala m this inscription) named Alla 
was appointed keeper of the Gwalior fort by Adivaraha t. e., 
emperor Bhoja of Kanauj in recognition of his merits 

1 qtqr&'ir^ Ho 

His father was also an officer under Ramabhadra, Bhoja’s 
father. We find thus that Gujarat and Gwalior were both 
under Kanauj and that an inhabitant of the former could be a 
great officer in the latter. There is a mention in inscriptions of 
officers appointed m Gujarat from Kanauj. Similarly, under the 
Rashtraktitas there were officers appointed in Karnataka from 
Maharashtra as at Belvoli. The district officers were generally 
invested with full power s and were in fact miniature kings in 

* The word NSgara may be treated here as indicative of caste though 
such sub-caste names bad not yet arisen. We find, however, the word 
NSgarabhatt-kumSra treated as one name here and not divided into two 
parts NSgara and Bhattakum&ra. In the 13th century A.IX, the word 
JJSgara had become the name of a subcaste as we find the word NSgara- 
JnatibhSjS. in the Chitorgadh inscription. 
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their districts. They were invested with the five royal sound- 
ing instruments (Samadhigata-panchamahaSabda) such as the 
conch, the drum and so on. They could even make valid reli- 
gious gifts like the Subadars in Mogul and Maratha times. 
These officers though not hereditary often times became so and 
eventually became Samantas or SardSrs How they were paid 
does not appear from the inscriptions. Perhaps the Manu- 
smriti law of paying them by the assignment of the revenue of 
one whole town or even a Tahsil may have still obtained. That 
they were very rich may be conceived as Alla could bmld a 
temple in the name of his wife at Gwalior and have certain en- 
dowments made to it. Lastly, it seems that while the chief 
officer of the district had great powers, the military was not 
under him but under a separate officer as we find in the Gwalior 
second inscription (E. I. I. p. 159) the same Alla keeper of the 
fortress mentioned but the name of the military officer is given 
separately. The whole line in this connection is worth quoting 
here from this private inscription ; 

^TRrr^r srsq'fara I “ when the 
emperor was §nbhojadeva and the fortress-keeper appointed 
by him was Alla, the officer of the army being Tattaka and 
the local (municipal) officer being merchant Vawiyaka. ” 

The last statement furnishes us with the information, that 
towns were under municipal officers who were local influencial 
men. Probably there were municipal bodies also which controlled 
the affairs of the towns and these were called MahSjans or 
boards of great men of the place and they appointed their head 
such as the above named merchant Vawiyaka at Gwalior. 
The important markets of the towns were under the control of 
these Mahajans,as inscriptions actually make mention of new mar- 
kets or Hattas (modem Hats) and the formation of new MahSjans. 
These town municipalities and these markets often times im- 
posed taxes for religious gifts to temples and inscriptions record- 
ing such voluntary taxation are very numerous in this period. 
The most important of such records is the SiySdoni inscription 
found near Lalitpur in Gwalior territory. This inscription 
forms a study by itself (E. 1 . 1 . p. 174). It records various gifts 
made in several years, in favour of a Vishnu temple built by a 
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merchant, both by himself and others. The object is to create 
what is usually called an Akshayanimika or a perpetual purse 
for the use of the temple. Several vithikas are dedicated to the 
temple m this way. What vlthika means is not quite cleai, but 
it seems that it means a seat or a stall in the market which a man 
owns or has purchased and the rent of such stall is assigned to 
the temple. Houses are also assigned but that is not strange. 
But what is strange is that m two places the Kalals or manu- 
facturers of liquor have imposed upon themselves a tax or a 
Tali of \ dramma or rupee on each pot of liquor that may be 
ready and go out of the shop. The words here are 

fts&sf ?rn% S =*1^37$ 

. What an irony on 
the futility of human wishes and arrangements 1 Here is an 
arrangement made designed to last as long as the sun and 
the moon last, for the payment of \ dramma on each pot of 
liquor as it goes out for sale from the Kalal’s shop — an arrange- 
ment which perhaps lasted for some years only after it was 
recorded on stone and then fell into disuse, the stone lying 
unknown for centuries till discovered by some curious Euro- 
pean researcher. The temple is no more nor the tax ! What 
is strange, however, to discover is that Kalals (a word which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word Kallapala used here) manufac- 
tured liquor in the tenth century A.D. in India as they did till 
recently and a tax was imposed on the manufacture voluntarily 
for the benefit of a Vishnu temple. A second mention of a simi- 
lar tax has been misinterpreted, we think, into a statement 
that a certain fixed quantity of liquor went into the Vishnu 
temple as tax ; but this seems absurd. Of course, money re- 
alised from tax on sale of liquor was not objectionable then as 
now. Even potters were to pay some taxes. The Pehewa 
inscription again mentions a tax imposed by horse-dealers on 
the sale of horses for the benefit of three temples built in Kanauj 
and a fourth built at Pehewa or PrithQdaka on the river Saras- 
vati in the Panjab to be divided in certain fixed proportions 
among them. 

The chief need of temples was oil and flowers. When kerosine 
was net known nor electricity either, the importance of the 
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oil-extractor was supreme. In India in every village and town 
there were Telis or oil-men who were leading personages in the 
place and they often accepted investments and promised, out of 
the interest, to give every day a certain number of palikas 
(measures) of oil to temples per ghanaka or oil press. The 
inscriptions frequently speak of such daily supplies of oil. Be- 
sides the above named Siyadoni insciiption, we may refer to the 
Bilhauri Chedi inscription (E.I. r p. 263) in this connection. The 
line herein on the subject cannot be well understood ; qxjpf- 

cRpjreq srrtBWRt sir¥i%3>r ^ sNrfcm ttesr 

JTifa The Mandapika mentioned 

here is mentioned in other inscriptions also and means the 
government toll-office of the town. There and on the bazar 
of salt a ShodaSika tax was imposed as also on each oil press. 
The oilmen paid the tax willingly, of course, but there was 
apparently an organisation which bound the whole community 
of oilmen. In fact, every trade appears to have had its guild 
and no man could offend the guild with impunity. 

The Mali or flowerman was also an important personage in 
villages and towns and gave flowers daily to the temples. 
The temples were also provided with Inam plots of land as flo- 
wer gardens by pious donors (See Siyadoni and Gwalior 
inscriptions above noted). 

It seems that the Dharmadayas to temples and Brahmins 
were assessed on other portions of the community also such as 
tradesmen and merchants and even extended to tire most 
important portion viz., the agriculturist There is no reference 
to this in the inscriptions as yet found but the following §loka 
in the ParaSara Smriti which appertains to the present Kali 
age mentions it ; 

3 tr^rrif Sfor fast# I 

fasm fasr# wti^: sfHsfa H 
“ Having given to the king Jth and to temples i/20tb and to 
Brahmins i/30th, the agriculturist is freed from all sins (of 
agriculture)." The mention of this i/30th part of produce given 
to Brahmins in this Smriti is corroborated by what we saw was 
prevalent in Sind. Three parts out of every hundred were there 
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paid to Brahmins in Dahar’s days and the practice was con- 
tinued even during Mahomedan times by Mahomed Kasim. No 
corroboration of this voluntary payment was found until we 
came across the above text in the Parasara Smriti and the at- 
tention of the reader is specially drawn to it in this place showing 
that it was a general well-recognised practice m India. 

The minute and circumspect nature of the revenue adminis- 
tration is evidenced by the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja, Prati- 
hara emperor of Kanau] (E. I. V.). The grant recites that the 
grand-father of Bhoja, Vatsaraja, had given an Agrahara (Inam 
to Brahmins) to the grand-father of the donee named Vasudeva- 
bhatta who had enjoyment of the same, that i/6th part of it 
was given by Vasudevabhatta by a deed of gift to Bhattavishnu 
and the same was sanctioned by Maharaja Nagabhatta ; and 
that the deed of gift and the letter of sanction by government 
being lost, this new order had been issued after ascertainment of 
the deed and the sanction and also of subsequent enjoyment. 
This recital shows that deeds of gifts were passed among the 
people and that sanctions were obtained from government 
which could be subsequently ascertained from government re- 
cords and finally that documents together with actual enjoy- 
ment as necessaries in every legal transaction were carefully 
looked into. It would thus appear that revenue records were re- 
gularly kept and the ordinary principles of law and revenue 
administration were minutely observed in the Imperial govern- 
ment of Kanauj. 

It is interesting to know whether these records were on paper 
or on any other material. As the word patra is usually used in 
connection with documents some paper must probably have 
been used ; but this is not necessary as in the north patra. might 
have been an actual leaf viz., of a Bhfirja tree and in thd south 
it must have been a palm leaf and sanads were issued first on 
such papers or leaves and copies on copper plates were then 
made for securing permanence. The circumspect fiature of 
revenue administration is further apparent from the following 
Verse in a Silahara grant dated §aka 930 (1008 A.D.) 

1 

TOjr: sagtg gg ^ srapireireir II 
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“ A document embodying an order of Government is correct 
if it bears the Government seal, is properly drawn up, is 
followed by possession, bears the proper mark and has 
the signature of the king.” The last condition makes it neces- 
sary that such documents should be originally drawn up 
on paper or leaf. We find copper plates in this period (though 
not in the Gupta period) conforming to this rule and 
bearing always the signature of the king who made the grant 
and also his seal affixed on the ring and the village or land 
granted is always put into the possession of the donee on the 
spot by some royal officer mentioned in the grant. What 
chinha or sign means is not, however, clear. 

Land was always measured as shown in our first volume 
(p. 133) and there was a land measure of government. The 
ancient measure was Nivartana (bigha being Mahomcdan and 
acre English) but sometimes small plots were measured by 
cubits. We have the mention of such measurement in the 
Gwalior second inscription (E. I. I, p. 159) where the 
Imperial cubit (ParameSvarlya Hasta) is mentioned as 217 
long by 187 broad. Two pieces of land are further on 
mentioned where no measurements are given but where the 
seed required for the fields is mentioned as 11 Dronas. This 
way of describing the extent of the field was in vogue in 
some parts of the Konkan down to the beginning of the British 
rule. Again fields have names and are always mentioned in 
grants with their boundaries the word for which is Aghstta. Vil- 
lages also are described by their boundaries. We see from the 
Smritis that the boundaries of villages were always defined and 
fixed and boundary disputes were of special importance. 

The chief revenue was collected in kind and the grain so col- 
lected was stored in every town and city under Government 
control. The pay of civil servants was in chief part always paid 
k* kind and only partially in money. The taxes on trade brought 
in money but we may at once see that under such arrangements 
money circulation in every state must have been very limited. 
Even trade transactions were chiefly carried on by barter, grain 
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being the ordinary medium. We have already seen this in 
Kashmir (Vol. I. p. 238) and practically the same was the condi- 
tion prevalent throughout Indian history even up to British 
times in every part of India. 

Much coin not being needed we may take it that there were 
very few mints in India and coin was struck not very often. 
We do not know any particulars on this subject from inscrip- 
tions of the period but we may mention here such scraps of 
information as can be gathered from them The Siyadoni. in- 
scription (E. I. I) speaks of many coins which are worth noti- 
cing here. The chief coin which it mentions is the dramma 
evidently a foreign word and two kinds of drammas are men- 
tioned ; the Srimadadivaraha dramma and the Vigrahapallya 
dramma. AdivarSha is, of course, the great Pratih§ra emperor 
Bhoja of Kanauj. He must have struck coin which was xn use 
in the days of his sod and giand-son. It does not appear that 
coin was struck in the time of every king though we have seen 
it was so in Kashmir and for formality a few coins must have 
been struck on the accession of each king in every state, but not 
sufficient for circulation. The Adivaraha dr amm a appears 
to have been in circulation nearly a hundred years after it was 
struck. It is difficult to determine who VigrahapSla was whose 
dramma is consiantly mentioned. It seems that foreign 
coin was no -where banned. Coins struck in foreign 
countries whether in India or outside appear to have been cur- 
rent everywhere. The Vigrahapallya dramma was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of SiyUdoni. Even in the times of the 
Peshwas different rupees were in circulation ; while the Marathas 
or the Peshwas had no coin specially their own. The Chandoch 
and the Hali&kka were, indeed, numerous but there were other 
Sikkas also current at the same time. 

And here we may go into a little digression. The art of coin- 
ing money appears to have been a foreign art in India. It was, 
of course, introduced in very ancient times and probably from 
the Greeks whether of. the days of Alexander or before him. 
The ArthaSasfcra of the time of Chandragupta by Kautilya gives 
special detailed rules about the mint. The old Sanskrit name for 
the nhidf Coin Was the Niskha which was neglected in the days 
3 * 
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of the Greek and Saka dominions and the word and coin d Inara 
came mto use. This word is certainly of foreign origin. Later 
on duri ng the Hindu period we have the word dramma in 
use which is also foreign. We find in one place the use of the 
word rfipaka m this period 

(Bhav. In. p. 68 . V. E. 1010). This indicates that Rupaka 
was almost one-fourth of a dramma. The word rupee 
came into general use m Mahomedan times. We may infer 
that the art of coming was a foreign importation. It 
is, in fact, allied to chemistry and Natural Sciences were 
not much studied in India Moreover, the legend on the com 
and the face of the reigning monarch are difficult to impress 
and the HaliSikka of the Peshwas contented itself with copying 
Mahomedan legends and the clumsy addition of a distinguishing 
letter betokening the state where the coin was struck. 

The minor coins that are mentioned are the half dramma 
and the VimSopaka, presumably the 20th part of a dramma 
and the Kapardika, Kakini and Varataka. What relation the 
last three bore to the dramma cannot be found. The present 
arrangement by which a rupee is divided into sixteen annas was 
probably not then in existence* and the dramma appears to 
have been divided into 20 parts, unless we interpret shodaSika 
above mentioned as i/i 6 th part or anna. The VigvanSa was m 
vogue in Mahomedan times also. Kapardika seems to have been 
the lowest coin. 

(B) Military. 

We will now go on to describe the military administration 
of the countries of India during this period. In the first place , 1 
the forces in each country were generally levies supplied by the 
nobility and the gentry. It does not appear that there were 
standing armies in most countries ; for, the Aiab writers men- 
tion the BaJhara alone ao entertaining a standing army and what 
is more creditable as paying it regularly, an achievement which 
his latest representatives the Marathas except in ^ivaji’s times 

could not accomplish. But it seems to us that the two other 

■ — - — - ' 

* Perhaps- Shodastka mentioned before may be r /16th of a dramtha 
like the modern anna. 
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empires of the period also kept standing armies viz., the Prati- 
haras of Kanauj and the PSlas of Bengal and these too most 
have regularly paid their forces 

These forces consisted now of the three arms foot, horse and 
elephant. The fourth arm the Ratha or car had fallen into 
disuse. The P§las of Bengal, however, from the Bhagalpur 
inscription (I A. XV p. 305) had a fourth arm, so to speak, viz 
the navy. The country was full of big rivers and distances 
could easily be traversed by boats. Moreover, fighting on the 
rivers was often necessary as much commerce was carried on by 
water and brigandage on rivers was frequent 

But each of these three empires was specially strong in one 
arm. The Kanauj forces were known for their excellent cavalry, 
the Bengal forces for their elephants and the Deccan forces for 
their infantry. It is strange that an Arab writer says that the 
Balhara has to keep much infantry because his capital lies among 
mountains We think, however, that the Rashtrakfitas had 
not only many elephants but had much and excellent cavalry 
also. In fact, infantry did not then possess that importance 
which it possesses now. And elephants could be had in plenty 
in the jungles of Malabar and Karwar and even of Aparanta or 
the Thana district. For. the Mahdbharata even, in one place, 
praises an elephant as bom in Aparanta. Bengal, of course, 
had plenty of elephants from the jungles of the Eastern Vin- 
dhyas and of the Mahendra mountains. But it had no horses 
and it is curious to note that the Bhagalpur inscription states 
that the cavalry consisted of horses presented by northern 
kings. Both the Deccan and Marwad produced excellent horses 
fit for cavalry and the Panjab and Afghanistan also supplied 
horses. Hence could large cavalries be maintained by the 
Pr&tiharas and the Rashtrakfitas. Yet foreign horses were, no 
doubt, superior in popular estimation as well as in fact and 
there was a very large trade in the import of Persian and 
Arabian horses carried on by Arabs who for this reason 
had always easy access to the courts of the several kingdoms 
hr India. 
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Where the army consisted of local levies there was no danger 
of disloyalty affecting it ; for such forces fight for their own coun- 
try. But standing armies are prone to enlist foreign mercena- 
ries and these often prove most dangerous as has already been 
stated. It seems that the armies of the PratihSra and the 
RSshtrakfita kings consisted mainty of men from their own 
countries. In fact, the Rajputs and the MarSthas have 
always been martial peoples and therefore there was plenty of 
material at home for enlistment in their armies. In Bengal the 
case seems to have been different. The detailed BhSgalpur grant 
shows that in the army of Bengal there were soldiers from foreign 
countries such as KhaSa, M51ava, Huna, Kulika, KarnSta 
and LSta besides Gauda itself. There is no mention here of 
Rajputs and MarSthas and these apparently had enough employ- 
ment in their own countries. The other people mentioned here 
seem to be martial people who sought employment abroad 
though one is surprised to find the names of LSta and MSlava 
in the list. For the people of Malava and LSta or south 
Gujarat have never been known as martial people. Perhaps 
the inscription writer takes delight in lengthening details and 
mentions names without reference to reality. Or it may be that 
the nature of peoples changes even in historic timfes. The 
people cf MSlwa and of south Gujarat may have lost their mar- 
tial character for various reasons by Mahomedan times. Nay, 
it is pertinent to point out that even though this inscription 
itself shows that the people of Bengal are generally not martial 
from ancient times, yet recent events show that the Bengalees 
too will one day establish a reputation for valour and will he 
counted as a martial people. 

There were the usual officers in each arm and a commander- 
in-chief . The Bhagalpur grant calls him the great commander- 
in-chief (Mah&senSpati) and mentions him separately. He wa* 
thus the chief military officer over all the arms and in immediate' 
communication with the king, while there were SenSpatis under 
him 1 for each arm. What the DanbsS/Jbya^a dbaniTf^ was it is 
difficult to imagine, but as we have translated the word- he was* 
probaHy an officer entrusted with the work of using' cats- 
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putts and other military engines used in assaulting unassailable 
places. All the soldiers were paid out of the treasury monthly 
cash wages and from government graneries monthly allotments 
of grain. As to officers they must have also been paid similarly 
or like the chief cavil officers given assignments of land. This 
is only a surmise as there is no contemporary record to deter- 
mine the nature of payment 

There were, of course, the necessary complementary depart- 
ments such as transport, commissariat, espionage etc. We 
found an officer mentioned in Kashmir history called Mah£- 
sSdhanika (see Vol. I p. 209) though we do not find him men- 
tioned in the BhSgalpur inscription. We have the mention 
therein of an officer entrusted with the breeding of horses and 
cattle and an officer of spies. What is GamSgamika who is 
distinctly connected with the military administration we have 
not been able to discover ; as also Abhipratapa who is next 
mentioned in the BhSgalpur grant. 

The army on the field was almost always led by the reigning 
king in person. In fact, in ancient times that was considered 
the chief duty of a king and the tradition survived down to 
modern times when the Peshwas, almost all of them except 
the last, led armies in person on the battle-field. And the kings 
were usually in the van as they were expected to set an example 
to their soldiers. In modern warfare the value of a commander- 
in-chief has increased a hundred-fold and it is his duty to pro- 
tect him self and to remain in the rear. 

It is difficult to understand the manner .of fighting in vogue 
in those days when the gun had no existence. The bowmen 
were the most important and usually began the fighting. The 
king usually rode an elephant and fought with his bow. The 
most terrible fighting was that with the elephant force and the 
inscriptions of the times almost always extol the kings' valour 
ih at tacking black masses of elephants and breaking open their 
twwftfas with the blows of their swords ” thus spilling on the 
gtoand pearls stored therein ” a poetic’ ' fancy T! The art of fight- 
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ing with elephants had, indeed, developed in India to a remarkable 
extent and the fight tested the valour and physical strength of 
the fighters. The elephant force was, in fact, the artillery of ancient 
times. But we wonder how the elephant arm could not have 
been nullified by the ancient Indians ere this, by the use 
of firework Of this we shall have to speak later on in our 
third volume. 

The death of the long or the commander on the battle-field 
almost always led to the defeat and the running away of his 
army This would perhaps suggest that there was no regular 
military gradation of officers by which command would descend. 
But the true explanation of this strange demeanour of 
Indian armies lies, in our opinion, not in defect of administration 
but in the total lack of the feeling of self-interest in the 
soldiers in the success of the battle We have already seen how 
patriotism or even the feeling of nationality had no existence 
in those days. The kingdom was the king's and since the king 
for whom they were fighting was dead, where was the use of 
continuing the struggle ? Such thoughts must always have 
damped the ardour of the soldiers of a defeated or dead king and 
hence the peculiar phenomenon in Indian hisloiy of armies, often 
strong and unbeaten, not offering tough and dogged resistance 
till the end. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES, A D— THE HAPPIEST 
PERIOD IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

In our Marathi edition of this history we have styled it the 
history of the rise, the prosperity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms. 
The second sub-period of our history is thus there considered 
the period of the prosperity of Hindu kingdoms. We are cer- 
tainly of the opinion that during the 9th and the 10th centu- 
ries of the Christian Era, India undoubtedly enjoyed greater 
happiness than in any century of her known history whether 
previous or subsequent, of course, omitting out of consideration 
the hoary past. In this chapter we propose to describe the 
various aspects of the country's situation which contributed 
towards this its happiest condition. 

The first and the foremost aspect is that India was during 
these centuries under one religion. The conflict of religions 
and the consequent animosities and estrangements leading some- 
times to the dangerous desire in the followers of one religion to 
overthrow those of another, socially and even politically, was con- 
spicious by its absence. Mahomedanism had taken hold of Sind, 
no doubt, but in the rest of the country in stem opposition to it 
the people of India had in a way rallied and gathered strength 
in Hinduism or rather juvinated Aryanism. The deplorable 
condition of later and modem days in which in every town and 
even village there are Mahomedans and Hindus ready to quarrel 
with one another on the slightest religious occasion and even to 
fly at one another's throat had not come into existence. There 
were no mosques in India then raising high their minarets along 
side with temples and proclaiming from high the everlasting 
disunion of the people into which dread destiny has for ever 
thrown India. On the other hand Buddhism had been entirely 
supplanted. The great philosophers, KumSrila and Sankara, 
had established the Vedic religion on a firm though new basis . 
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both ritually and spiritually. And the wonder is that no Bud- 
dhistic temples remained in the land though there were thou- 
sands when Hiucn Tsang visited India, if we except the cave 
temples and the colorsal images of Buddha hewn out of hill sides. 
How these Buddhistic temples disappeared is a mystery, for 
the Hindus have never been iconoclasts. The Mahomedans in 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and later destroyed temples by 
thousands, but they were apparently all Hindu temples. Al- 
though we have no record of the fact, it seems that Buddhist 
temples generally fell into ruins by sheer desertion being mostly 
built of wood. And perhaps stone temples were converted into 
Hindu temples by the substitution of Hindu idols. Jainism was, 
no doubt, yet alive but was confined only to detached places. 
It had not yet succeeded in capturing Gujarat and Southern 
MahSrSshtra nor the Panjab or Rfijputana. Imagine, there- 
fore, the whole country following one religion viz,, the Hindu 
religion, wojshipping in temples of Siva and Vishnu, Bhaga- 
vatl and Aditya or GaneSa without any bias or ill-feeling; 
for the philosophy of Sankara which was preached in the 
beginning of this sub-period had taken away all animosity 
from the worship of these different deities, if such had existed at 
any time before. 

And finally we must add that within that Hinduism itself 
the great gulf which now divides Saivism from Vaishnavism and 
Advaita from Pvaita had not yet come into existence. The great 
teachers of Vaishnavism, Ramanuja and Madhva, had yet to 
he bom and the days when there were to be most pitiable wrang- 
hngs between Siva worshippers and Vishpu worshippers, bet- 
ween the preachers of monism and dualism and the most wretch- 
ed bickerings between their followers had yet to come. The 
disunion caused by these differences of worship and philosophy i*> 
not less deep than that caused by the animosities between the 
followers of Hinduism and Mahomedanism. Fortunately both ■ 
these disunions had yet to arise and the one cause of disunion 
which existed in previous times viz., the struggle between.' 
Hinduism and Buddhism had disappeared. 

Perhaps it may be objected that Hinduism though then 
sole religion of the people was not of such a high character '■$$$ 
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to ensure complete happiness of the people. Hinduism of those 
days was, indeed, in many respects defective but what we chiefly 
lay stress on is the fact that there was unity of religious belief in 
the people, a great factor leading to their happiness. We arc 
not going to enter into the merits of any religion here ; for we 
believe that all religions are equally good and perhaps equally bad 
or absurd It is the differences of religious beliefs causing deep- 
seated animosities that contribute more to the evil condition 
of a society than the tenets or the philosophy of any particular 
religion. It is for this reason we say that the condition of India 
during these two centuries was unique and as a matter of history 
we draw the curious reader’s attention to this unique condition 
of the country during the ninth and the tenth centuries A.D. 

And further, it must be remarked that some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modern Hinduism had no existence in 
those days. In particular, the evils which spring from the divi- 
sion of Indian society into numerous hard-bound castes did not 
then exist. In the first place there were no sub-castes then as 
now. Brahmins thus all over India were then one caste and the 
thousand and one sub-castes (speaking literally) which to-day 
go to form that caste had no existence. So were the Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas all over India undivided into sub-castes. There 
was no interdiction on marriage or food between the Rajputs 
of Northern India and the Maratha Kshatriyas of the south 
as we have already shown. Even the 36 Kulis of Rajputs 
had not yet been enumerated. What a great source of strength 
and happiness to the people when there were no Kanojia 
Brahmins to hate the Srimali Brahmins and both to hate the 
Deccanis or the Karaatics to hate the Deccanis and both to 
hate the Tamils ! What a great source of strength and happi- 
ness to the country when the Rajputs did not look down upon 
the Khatris or the Marathas or both upon the Bengal and 
Madras Kshatriyas Ml 

In the second place, there was no enmity or envy between the 
Brajhmin and the Kshatriya or between the Kshatriya and the 
VaiSya. For, Anuloma marriage among those three higher 
castes was s till practised. They had, no doubt, ceased to take 
jHedra wives as in past centuries. According to our view this 
3a 
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was beneficial and not harmful. For, the SQdra represented the 
Dravidian race and the three higher castes represented the 
Aryan race. A mixture of races is always harmful and the 
ancient Rishis were right in declaiming against Varna-sankara. 
But there was no such harmful racial mixture in the Anuloma 
marriages among the three higher castes which were more 
classes than castes. A Brahmin could marry a Kshatriya wife 
and a Vai§ya wife, their progeny being treated as Kshatriya and 
Vaisya (this was also a good feature as the assignment of the 
progenv to intermediate castes m previous cenluries naturally 
created jalousies and tended to increase the number of sub- 
castes). Imagine then the condition of the higher Hindu society 
of that period when m the same family there were Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vai§yas. All partook of the same food which 
did not put a ban on flesh (with the exception of certain kinds 
such as beef which were prohibited to all), drinking out of the 
same’ pot of water and freely touching each other without any 
idea of polulion, learning the same Vedas and performing the 
same Vedic rites 1 1 ! The Brahmin could not then have been 
hated inwardly and respected outwardly as he is to-day by 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. The Brahmin's untouchable lota 
could not have been an object of inward contempt, his untouch- 
able sacred dhoti, an object of hatred, his learning the 
Vedas to the exclusion of others as at present, a matter for both 
envy and hatred. Thus members of the Aryan society were 
more firmly bound one to another by sentiments of affection and 
unity than it is now. Even to the other half or non-Aryan part 
of the people viz., the §udras, the three higher castes were bound 
by greater ties of affection than at present. Though there was 
no inter-marriage, yet there was no ban still on inter-dining ; 
omitting, of course, out of consideration the great class of out- 
oastes or Panchamas. This statement might perhaps startle 
many a reader, but this is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. 
Although we have no reference to this in the inscriptions of the 
period, we have the Smritis themselves to rely upon on this, 
subject. The later Smritis even, not to speak of the older, dis- 
tinctly allow such inter-dining. Of course, interdining was freely 
allowed among the three higher castes, and a Brahmin could 
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take food with Kshatriyas and VaiSyas without any fear of 
losing caste , but he could do so e\en with certain classes of 
the Madras as the provisions of the Smritis distinctly declare. 
We have studied the Smritis with this object carefully and we 
find many things allowed by the Smritis then which in these 
days are prohibited by caste rules and which if practised to-day 
would involve loss of caste. In the Appendix we have culled to- 
gether all such provisions of the different Smritis and the reader 
will be interested therein to find many things which he could 
not have dreamt of. Here it will suffice to notice the Smriti 
provisions which allow interdining with §Qdras. The Vyasa 
Smriti which seem9 to be the latest says that a Brahmin 
taking food with a barber, a friend of the family, a coparcener 
in cultivation, a servant, a cowherd, even though these be 
Madras, incurs no sin.* Now these §udras were considered fit 
to be dined with, because they were more cleanly and had more 
claims on the friendship of the Brahmins. Indeed, it may be 
added that the above really reflects the condition of society in 
the second sub-period of our history. For, the Para&ira Smriti 
which is specially intended for the Kali age declares that it 
is allowable for Brahmins and Kshatriyas to take to cultivation 
and still observe their own Vedic ritual. This shows how the 
present condition of society observable now in Northern 
India has arisen, wherein among the agriculturists there is a large 
percentage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and in the Deocan 
where MarStha Kshatriyas have mostly taken to agriculture. 
Now under such condition of society, the Brahmin and Ksha- 
triya agriculturists would be thrown into contact with good 
§Qdras who may be either Ardha-slris (parceners) or servants end 
these are declared to be fit to be taken food with ; thus binding 
even the Ssdras with bonds of sympath3 r with the Aryans. 
The Vai§yas were already agriculturists but the agricultural 
VaiSyas had, as stated before, lost social estimation and had 
begun to be classed with §Qdras. This was also another reason 
why Madras occupying a higher status were treated as fit for 
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inter-dining. In fact the Atri Smriti and others allow even 
Sradha and other rites to be performed by Sudras and naturally 
on such occasions Bralunins were expected to dine with them. 
The Atri Smriti declares, " The Sudra is of two classes, one who 
can perform Sraddha and the other who can not The first 
class of Sudra viz. Sraddhi is fit to be dined with, though the 
other is not.”* Here is a condition of society portrayed en- 
tirely differing from that of the present day, wherein no Sudra 
and even no VaiSya and no Kshatriya is considered fit by the 
Brahmin even to take water from, not to speak of taking food 
with ! ! ! Naturally disunion with consequent hatred and ill 
feeling is more rampant now than it could have been in the 9th 
...Ad 10th centuries when interdining was freely allowed between 
all these classes. 

How in later centuries interdming ceased, we will discuss in 
the third volume, but here we may remark that the result has 
been curious. Brahmins, instead of gaining anything, have 
rather sunk in position. Brahmins alone are now looked upon 
as fit for supplying water to Kshatriyas and VaiSyas owing to 
their alleged greater purity and altogether the best for cooking. 
Naturally well-to-do Kshatriyas and rich Vai£yas employ 
Brahmins as cooks and water bearers and it is thus the word 
Brahmin means now as stated before a priest, a cook, a water- 
man and a beggar. It is, indeed, a most ludicrous situation and 
sight, .a Brahmin cook preparing food for his VaiSya master 
and serving him too, yet keeping his higher caste purity 
unsullied by prohibiting any person even his master’s family 
from entering the c-howka or the sacred ring round the cooking 
hearth I ! 0 

We now go on +0 describe the third aspect of society which 
must have contributed to the happy condition of the country 
viz., the absence of begging bands. One of the great 
defects of Buddhism was unquestionably its sanction of beg- 
ging, nay, in fact, its organising beggary. When it allowed 
anybody to become a Bhikshu i. e. a begging monk and, 
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provided sumptuous dwellings for the residence of Bhik- 
shus, the number of Bhikshu beggars naturally increased and 
idleness flocked to the Buddhist monasteries. This even- 
tually proved, no doubt, its own disease and death, much in 
the same way as with the Christian monasteries of the west. 
In Buddhistic times these Bhikshus numbering several hundreds 
in each band would issue from monasteries and beg m towns and 
villages. The people, indeed, gave alms to them willingly but 
beggary and especially organised beggary is a nuisance and 
a cause of demoralisation. The remnant of this Buddhist San- 
yasa is still to be seen in the Panjab and U.P. where SSdhusroam 
and beg and even exact Moreover, all castes were allowed to 
join the ranks of these shaven-headed beggars and naturally 
§udras formed the majority ; the few Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who joined the society did so from ambitious motives such as the 
desire to be the head of a monastery and so on When Bud- 
dhism was supplanted entirely, these bands of beggars naturally 
disappeared owing to popular contempt But the evil practice 
was too long in vogue to die finally. It revived again in the 
form of Saiva and Vaishnava ascetics called Gosavis and Bairagis 
who apparently led an unmarried life and lived on begging. 
But for a time begging was banned and Sadhu beggars did not 
exist. It is the privilege of the Brahmin to beg or to accept 
alms, but this is m consideration of his devoting himself- to the 
performance of his religious duties. Ignorant Brahmins have no 
right to, beg and during this sub-period such Brahmins were not 
allowed to beg. We find it laid down in a Sr riti that the king 
should punish the village which gives alms to Brahmins who 
are neither learned nor religiously engaged The reason given 
is that such almsgiving is supporting thieves. Brahmins in 
those days, therefore, were almost compelled to follow primarily 
their own priestly profession and they might follow the profes- 
sion of Kshatriyas viz., that of arms and lastly the profession of 
VaiSyas viz., agriculture. It seems thus very probable that the 
social condition of Mediaeval Hindu India discouraged beggary 
even by Brahmins and necessarily by other castes. 

While this evil arising from Buddhism was absent, the two 
great good results which Buddhism had achieved remained 
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in their full force and added to the happiness of the people. In 
the first place. Buddhism laid the strongest emphasis on a 
moral life (so also did Jainism) and used the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis with the allied doctrine of Karma for this purpose. 
No doubt, these too doctrines were taken from the ancient 
Aryan religion , but there can be no question that Buddhism 
succeeded in making them strongly impressed on the minds of 
the mass ot the people and made them morally strong as de- 
scribed in the chapter on Religious condition. The high truth- 
fulness and honesty of the people of India have, as noted already, 
struck foreigners who visited India during these two centuries 
and even later . It requires no detailed argument to show that 
a high moral tone prevailing among the people is a great factor 
in contributing to the happy condition of the society. In the 
second place. Buddhism had expelled animal sacrifice from the 
land finally. As already stated, respect for the Vedas had been 
re-established by the Mimansa philosophy ; but animal sacrifices 
were not revived. One can imagine how this factor also con- 
tributed to the happiness of the people. Ordinary Agni- 
hotra is not a matter involving much trouble. But animal 
sacrifices which usually are of a high er order require a deal of 
expenditure of physical and pecuniary energy, as we actually 
know from present day experiences of such sacrifices which, 
though very rarely indeed, are still sometimes performed. Such 
energy was naturally applied to other purposes and generally 
useful purposes Moreover, the highest animal sacrifices could 
be performed by kings and rich merchants or grandees only- 
and these spent lakh of rupees on those useless ceremonies. 
Lastly the ASvamedha and the Rajsuya performed by kings 
of Icings only always led to devastating wars and their stoppage 
was, indeed, a blessing and a source of happiness to the people. 

Having heretofore explained how the religious condition of 
the country during the 91 h and 10th centuries contribu-ted 
to the happiness of the people, by the absence of all religion^ 
feuds, there being only one religion in the country, by the ab-' 
sence of caste jealousies, caste being still loose and interdink® 
being still allowed between all the castes, by the absence <t£ 
beggary, of moral depravity and of animal sacrifices, we trill 
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turn next to the economical condition of the country. This 
could not but have been most prosperous, because there was no 
foreign domination in the country either external or internal. 
We will take it as an established fact of history that where there 
is foreign domination especially of an external alien race, there is a 
constant drain nut of the country in the form of tribute and the 
emoluments of higher officials civil and military and the exploi- 
tation of the country by foreign traders and capitalists. Every 
thing that is best, nay, even good, goes out of the country and 
benefits ibe dominant foreigner. Even internal foreign domina- 
tion leads to similar though less spoliation. Mauryas ruling 
south from the north or An&hrabhrityas ruling north from south 
were an evil. The political condition of the country m the ninth 
and tenth centuries was ideally good. There was no foreign 
domination (except in Sind) either external or internal. The 
three great empires of Kanauj, Malkhed and Monghyr were ruled 
by entirely local ruling dynasties. There was no domination 
of either the Maratha over the Bengali or of the Bengali over 
the Assamese. The Kanauj rule in Kathiawar and north Gujarat 
might have partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it 
actually led to the establishment of the local Chavda kingdom 
in Gujarat. But elsewhere the Kanuj empire must not have 
been felt as foreign. Similarly, the R5strakutas properly ruled 
in the Deccan and S. M. country. They were over-lords, no 
doubt, of kingdoms further south; but as often stated before such 
over-lordship was never felt where local kings were allowed to rule 
almost independently in their own lands. In fact, an Arab 
traveller has in effect recorded that in India people were ruled 
every where by their own kings. Under such a political condi- 
tion there could not have been the economic drain so well de- 
scribed by Dadabhai Nowroji and the condition of the country 
economically must have been every where prosperous. W e get 
glimpses of this in the writings of Arab travellers though few and 
far between. One writer, for instance, has stated (as men- 
tioned already) that the country from KambSyS to Saimur was 
thickly populated and well cultivated. 

The sy s t e m of civil administration has a great influence on 
tho happiness of ,the people and on this score too we hold that 
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there was very little to be desired. When revenue was paid in 
kind and at the rate of 6 the cultivator was saved almost 
all bother. The revenue automatically adjusted itself to the 
actual produce. When there was no produce owing to famine 
there was no revenue to be paid. Cash payment is convenient 
to the government; while payment in kind was convenient to 
the cultivators. Secondly, as already explained there were very 
few or no other taxes, the expenses of government being limited 
and Abkari and forest were practically unknown. There was 
vishti or forced labour, no doubt, but it fell very lightly especially 
on the cultivators And lastly, internal foes viz., banditti and 
robbers were most rigorously dealt with and suppressed. As 
noted by an Arab traveller, the kingdom of Kanauj was parti- 
cularly free from robbers and we think the other empires of 
the south and the east were also equally rigorous in the suppres- 
sion of robbery and brigandage. 

The sufferings which are inflicted by invasions of foreign foes 
on a nation are almost always the bitterest that it can undergo. 
Fortunately, destiny had so arranged events that India was 
absolutely free from foreign invasions during the centuries we 
are dealing with. The Arabs had been checked and they them- 
selves had deteriorated. The Turks had yet to arise or rather to 
leave their Central Asian steppes to overrun and devastate the rest 
of Asia. The people of India had constantly suffered from such 
foreign inroads in her history. The Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Kushans, the Mundas, the Tibetans, the Hunas, the Arabs, had 
over-run India before. The Turks, the Moguls, the Persians 
and the Afghans had yet to come. This intervening period of the 
ninth and the tenth centuries was a breathing period and thus 
peculiarly happy It may be objected that there was constant 
waging of war between the Juzr and the Balhara, between the 
Deccani and the Bengali. These wars were not with foreigners, 
but between native kingdoms and were consequently not waged 
with that ferocity with which the foreigners fought with the 
Indians. There were many considerations which impeded 
civilized and humane treatment and as we actually see, .tityr 
kingdoms were never sought to be subverted. Even if Kanfojj 
was sometimes seized by Rattas or Malkhed by Parmaras, 
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seizure was only temporary, the kings were always restored and 
the kingdoms always remained intact. In fact, such wars might 
be compared with wars which were waged in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and later between England, France, Germany and Spain. 
They were wars waged between peoples of the same race, the 
same religion, and the same civilization and were never carried 
on with racial animosity or motives of seizure of territory. No 
doubt, the rules of warfare which ware in vogue in India in the 
days of the Mahabharata or even down to the coming of the 
Greeks were not now observed ; when cultivators securely sowed 
or reaped while hostile armies passed. And the Indians had learnt 
the method of devastating an enemy’s country In order to weaken 
him ; for we find from an inscription that the Rastrakuta 
Govinda when he took Kanauj devastated it and made it not only 
in name but in reality KuSasthall or ground overgrown with KuSa 
grass. The evil, however, was always restricted in time and not 
as extensively spread as in Mahomedan wars and we may take 
it that the wars between the several Hindu kingdoms did not much 
interfere with the general prosperity or happiness of the people. 

On the contrary, in our view these wars contributed in their 
own way to increase the happiness of the people. Wars are a 
necessary evil and distinctly work towards the good of humanity, 
when not waged with ferocity, by keeping up the martial spirit 
of the people, by fostering martial virtues such as courage, 
valour and patriotism and by increasing the stock of human 
knowledge by means of inventions. They prevent the people from 
homming effete and effeminate ; and they aid the progress of 
humanity on its onward march in civilization. We have already 
stated th at India need not and could not be one state ; its 
division in consequence of physical peculiarities and the 
different development of the people in language and in customs 
info four or five large states was natural. Thus the ninth and 
5 $ 
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tenth centuries in many ways formed the happiest period for the 
people of India. How in the next century it fell a prey to the 
sword of Mahmud of Ghazni and how its strength was found 
unequal to cope with the evil of foreign invasion we sfraU have 
to elucidate in our next volume. 


[the end.] 
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T.— THE SOLAR AND LUNAR KSHATRIYA RACES OF INDIA 

IN THE VEDAS. 

[We have said at p. 12 Chap. 3 Book III that the idea of the Solar and 
Lunar races of Kshatriyas goes so far back as the Vedas themselves. It 
would not be out of pl’ace, therefore, to show m this appendix how the 
idea of the Solar and Lunar races can clearly be traced back to the Vedas 
and we make no apology for giving here in extenso a paper read by us 
on this subject before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1914 and published in its journal for that year. Indeed this subject 
is intimately connected with the question of the claim of -the Rajputs to 
be treated as the descendants of Vedic Aryans and it would be interesting 
to the reader to know that the theory of Solar and Lunar descent of 
Kshatriyas is as old as the Vedas and that the genealogies of the two 
races given in the PurSnas axe not imaginary but have a historical back- 
ground of unquestioned authenticity behind them. With these intro- 
ductory remarks we give the aforesaid paper below without any change.] 

It would be proper to state at the outset that I was led to study 
this subject in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter’s most 
valuable paper on the Earliest Traditional History of India pub- 
lished in this year’s April number of the Journal of the R. A. S. . 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Pargiter has devoted himself 
so zealously to the otherwise uninteresting study of the PurSnas 
that he has been able to extract from them interesting informa- 
tion regarding the ancient history of India. His contention 
that the Puranic genealogies can afiord material for constructing 
that , history 'nobody can now deny and he has shown how 
that .matermi can be so utilised. A few of his conclusions, 
howevesf'-Iwill not be acceptable to many, especially his idea that 
.‘0* Man Kshatriyas was Dravidian or that 
t&e % a ^ ^- ^teae fedyas had their original kingdom at Allahabad 

according to my view, Mr. Pargiter has 
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attached too much -weight to the Puranas and has consequently 
arrived at conclusions which will not be readily acceptable to 
all. I set myself to study the materials, therefore, in my own 
way. Having already studied the MahabhSrata and the 
Ramayana I was able to do so very easily. I looked into the 
principal Puranas and co-ordinated the facts according to my 
own light. But I more particularly looked into the Vedic Lite- 
rature for the study of which Macdonell's Vedic Index proved 
to be a most invaluable book In fact, the historical material 
from the Vedas is already collected there and you have only to 
study it carefully. On this material I have come to certain con- 
clusions of my own which I take the liberty of placing before this 
learned Society with the hope that they will be found interest- 
ing and will be carefully considered. 

In two important matters my way of looking at things differs 
from that of Mr. Pargiter and it is necessary to describe this 
difference of standpoint in detail. In the first place, I make no 
difference between Brahmin tradition and Kshatriya tradition 
as Mr. Pargiter does. In fact, it is because Mr. Pargiter looks 
upon the Puranas as Kshatriya tradition and consequently as 
more reliable that he attaches so much more value to the Puranas 
than they deserve Brahmin tradition is usually looked at 
askance by European scholars who have an inexplicable bias 
against the writings of the Brahmins. But I do not take my 
stand upon this aspect of the matter. What I urge here is that 
no difference need be made between Brahmin tradition and 
Kshatriya tradition in this study. The Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas were, in ancient times, except on very rare occasions, 
friends and even accomplices of one another. • They came from 
the same race and even family as appears clear from the 
genealogies themselves. They stood to each other in the same 
relation as the Teutonic noblemen in the middle ages, the elder 
of whom became the prince and the younger the prelate. They 
were equally interested in exaggerating the glories of one another 
and were thus not antagonistic. The Kshatriyas extolled the 
holiness of the Brahmins and the Brahmins extolled the prowess . 
and liberality of the Kshatriyas. In short, there is very little*- 
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discrimination to be made in the reliability of Brahmin or Kshatri- 
ya traditions. And I would urge that both of them should be 
viewed with the same searching scrutiny, neither more nor less 
than any other human traditions. The Brahmins or the Ksha- 
triyas were certainly not more culpable in exaggerating matters 
than other peoples of the ancient world. Nay, if anything, I 
would accord Brahmin tradition greater weight than any other 
tradition'. It is a phenomenon nowhere to be met with in the 
world that the Brahmins have preserved to this date what their 
ancient Rishis composed in the shape of hymn or dissertation 
thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. The Vedic literature knows no different readings 
and no different recensions. It has come down to us without 
any tampering and hence whatever exaggeration or untruth 
may have been used in the original composition, we feel sure 
that no subsequent colouring or emendation or omission has 
taken place in the course of thousands of years (5,000 at least 
according to my view) The world must, therefore, be thankful 
to the Brahmins for preserving almost hermetically sealed what 
the Indo-Aryan Rishis said or thought. This difficult task they 
have accomplished by making it the chief duty of their caste. 
They have, by several rules, ensured the maintenance of those 
who make the reciting of the Vedas their sole occupation in life 
and thus secured the preservation untampered of the Vedic 
literature. It must be noted here that a similar provision was 
also made for preserving Kshatriya tradition. In my view if 
the Vedas recorded B rahmi n tradition, the ItthSsa-Purana re- 
corded Kshatriya tradition. Itihasa was the acconnt of parti- 
cular kings or events and Purina was genealogies. Genealo- 
gies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they were in Egypt, 
Chaldsea, or Palestine. Their recitation was made the caste- 
duty of the Sfltas, or sons bora of Brahmin women by Ksha- 
triya fathers. Itihlsa- Purina was a branch of study even for 
Br ahmins themselves. Mr. Pargiter seems to be incorrect when 
he says in a foot-note that the Brahmins did not care to learn 
Kshatriya tradition. In the Chhandogya Upanishad we have 
the NaTada-Sanatkumara dialogue wherein Sanatkumara asks 
Narada " ^Vhat have you studied ?” “ I have studied the 
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Rigveda" answered Narad " the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the 
Atharva, the Itihasa-Purana, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, 
the science of war ” and so on. This clearly shows that eren 
Brahmins studiedltihasa-Purana . But it was the special duty of 
SQtas and the reputed reciters of the Puranas, viz., Lomaharshana 
and his son were Sutas. Even now modem Kshatriya genea- 
logies are preserved by Bhatas who enjoy equal respect with 
Brahmins in all Rajput States. The natural desire for preserving 
genealogies is so great in the Hindu community of the north 
that even Chamars have their Bhatas who preserve their genea- 
logies and recite them at the time of marriage festivals. In 
short, the Indo-Aryans had made sufficient provision in their 
caste-system for the preservation of Kshatriya tradition; a 
provision which still subsists. My idea is that this system fell 
into abeyance for some centuries during the rise and progress of 
Buddhism when the caste-system was convulsed or when Non- 
Kshatriya kings during Buddhist or Greek or Saka times had 
no interest in preserving Kshatriya genealogies. During sever- 
al centuries, therefore, say from about 300 B. C. to 300 A. D. 
these genealogies became neglected and mutilated and when the 
Brahmins again asserted themselves under the Guptas and re- 
constructed the Puranas, the materials before them were meagre 
and incoherent. Hence while the Brahmins have preserved their 
Vedic traditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions presented in 
the Puranas are incomplete, conflicting and generally untrust- 
worthy. 

This" brings me to the second point of difference in my stand-’ 
point of view. I look upon the Puranas as the last in the list, of 
our authorities in this study. The information they give is* no 
doubt, very valuable ; but that information is garbled, is nncoh*- 
nected and incomplete, and is distorted so as to suit new id eas.' . 
Hence it must be admitted very cautiously. In fact, I may 
arrange the authorities in this study in the following order,' a| 
order which is at once their proper order in, point of priority^ 
rime as well as priority of value. For, it will be easily conceded 
that whatever is more ancient is also naore reliable. To, sprite 
in Indian form should be’&e rule. The authgEfet 
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ties for the construction of ancient or pre-Buddhistic history 
may, therefore, be arranged as follows : — 

(r) The Rigveda, — It is almost contemporaneous evidence and 
as preserved untampered with, is very valuable and naturally 
stands first in this list. 

(2) Yajurveda and Sdtnaveda . — These are somewhat later in 
date. I do not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so very 
uncertain. 

(3) The Brdhmanas. — As coming next after the Mantras, their 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those 
who have some remembrance of the Vedic times and can speak 
with authority about them better than any later books. 

(4) The Veddhgas. — By their time the Vedic traditions had 
become hoary and a matter of speculation as with us. Tor 
their own times, they are valuable. They are also valuable as 
coming in date after the Brahmanas. Vedangas include Yaska, 
Panini, Lagadha and the Kalpa or Srauta Sutras. 

(5) The later Sutras, viz., Grihya and Dhaima. 

(6) Megasthenes, Arrian and other Greek writers about the 
time of Alexander or Seleucus come in here in point of time. 
The information which they have recorded from personal ob- 
servation and hearsay is very valuable and must be co-ordinated. 

(7) The Mahabharata. — The date of the last or present edition 
of the MahSbhSrata according to my view is about 250-200 B:€. , 
And hence its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek 
writers. 

(8) The HarivamSha. — Ditto. 

{9) The Ramdyatya of Valmikt.— The date of the present form 
of Ihe poem is about 100 B.C. 

. (10) The JPwStfas. — Their dates range from 300 togoo A.C. 
they naturally come last in the list of our authorities. 

of our authorities and we tpy to com- 
baie jSs^rieal information they afford. Where state- 

greater wpagfct , n*ust be attached to the 
m& mmm mem*. That & the only way in which the 
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vagaries of the Pur anas can be checked and one is thus alone 
able to find some rule for rejecting, as often we shall have to do, 
the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the Puranas. 

But this does not exhaust the list of our authorities. There 
are two important new sciences the conclusions of which must be 
respected and co-ordinated in this study. They are ethnology 
and philology. The inferences derived from considerations of 
features and of language with regard to the history of races are 
very valuable and in recent times these sciences have much 
advanced. They have been applied to the people of this country 
by noted scientists of the west and I think the conclusions which 
they have arrived at are of great value to us in the inquiry into 
the racial problems of India. They are, therefore, fit to be in- 
cluded in the list of our authorities and the value to be attached 
to their conclusions transcends the value of all other evidence. 

I must lastly notice another piece of evidence which will be 
found to be of great value to us in this inquiry by way of analogy 
if not directly. I think the ancient history of India resembles, 
to a very large extent, the modern history of the discovery and 
colonization of America. India was a vast unknown continent 
covered with forests and inhabited by people very much inferior 
in civilization, when the Indo-Aiyans first discovered the land. 
The migration 01 Aryans from some unknown country in the 
north to several countries is spoken of in the Vendidad, I think, 
and it is stated therein that the Aryans came to Sapta-Sindhu 
but Aingra Mainyu visited that land with serpents and heat. 
In this we have sure evidence that one branch of the Aryans 
came to India and settled there. Their history must naturally 
very greatly resemble the history of the colonization of America 
with its oft-recurring struggles with the native races but some- 
times with the co-operation and willing consent of the milder 
peoples thereof; and with its internecine strife between the 
different settlers themselves. The history of America during 
the first stages, therefore, in my view, has much importance 'by 
way of analogy -and we may* often consult it in our inquiry tUMh 
advantage; 
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Having so far stated the materials on which I base my con- 
clusions and the respective value to be attached to them I pro- 
ceed to sketch some important points in the history of the Solar 
and Lunar races of Kshatriyas of India in the following pages. 

The first fact of importance which we have to notice is that 
there were two invasions of India by the Aryans. To put it in 
a different way two hordes of Aryans came into India, of course, 
from the north-west, by different routes and at different times. 
This fact is disclosed both by ethnology and philology and is 
supported by tradition It was perhaps Dr. Hoemle first to 
point this out and Dr. Grierson has accepted the theory from a 
consideration of the modem Sanskrit-born vernaculars of India 
(see Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, page 358). The following extract 
from the last Census Report of India is relevant in this connection. 

“ These languages, according to Dr. Hoemle, were brought to 
India by two successive hordes of invaders. After the first 
horde had settled in the plains of northern India, a fresh horde 
came in and penetrated the original mass like a wedge, blotting 
out the language in the centre and extending- from Ambala in 
the north to beyond Jubbulpore in the south and from Kathiawar 
in the south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western Hindi 
is the modem representative of the languages of these peoples 
of the second invasion ; while that of the earlier invaders covers 
Rajastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi and eastern 
Hindi" (page 325). 

This conclusion suggested by a comparison of the several 
Sanskrit-born vernaculars of northern India is very strongly 
corroborated by the conclusions arrived at from ethnological 
considerations. Sir Henry Risley took ethnological measure- 
ments at the time of the Census of 1901 and found that the 
people of the Punjab and Rajastan were undoubted Aryans 
with long heads and prominent noses. In the United Provinces 
he found medium heads and tolerably prominent noses and he 
looked upon their people as a mixture of Aryans and Dravidians. 
Now the Aryans who mixed with the Dravidians of the United 
34 
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Provinces must have been Aryans of a different type. 
They must have been broad-headed Aryans so that their mixture 
with the long-headed Dravidians has resulted in the medium 
heads of the present population of the United Provinces speak- 
ing generally. We thus find from ethnological considerations 
also that there were two hordes of Aryans who came into India, 
the first long-headed and the second broad-headed. The first 
occupied the Punjab and Rajastan and extended as far east 
as Mithila and the second came in subsequently like a wedge and 
mixed with the native Dravidians of the United Provinces now 
form the chief population of this vast tract. Now this conclusion 
deduced from both philology and ethnology is supposed by tra- 
dition. These two Aryan hordes in my view were tire two races 
which are known as the Solar and Lunar races of Kshatriyas 
from Mahabharata onwards. We have a distinct reference to 
them in the Mahabharata in a speech of Shrikrishna. This is 
what he says to Yudhishthira in the Sabhaparva when the latter 
-proposes the performance of Rajasuya sacrifice. “ Of the two 
races of Kshatriyas born from the sun and tire moon there are 
at present in India ioi families and of those families the Bhojas 
of the Lunar race are the most numerous and occupy the middle 
land.” This shows that the Kshatriyu families of India in Epic 
times ranged themselves under two chief races, the Solar and 
the Lunar, and that the Lunar race, occupying the middle 
land, had at that time thrown the Solar race into shade. Thus 
we are fortified in believing that the first race of Aryan invaders 
was what was subsequently called the Solar race, that it occu- 
pied the Punjab and extended onwards, along the foot of the 
'Himalayas as far east as Mithila and that the second race of 
Kshatriyas which came into India subsequently and which was- 
later on called the Lunar race came through Kashmir and like 
a wedge shoved itself through the territory of the Safasvati or 
Arabala downwards as far south as Kathiawar and Jubbulporeor 
even further south, covering many Bhoja kingdoms especially - 
the Sauraseni, Chedi, Magadha and Vidarbha kingdoms 
Yldava kingdom of Dwarka, We shall try to see how 
this conclusion finds support in the Rigveda about the tune, 
which, of course, these invasions must have taken nlace. 
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The chief people of whom the Rigveda frequently speaks axe, 
as is perhaps well-known, the Bharatas. Now it is a miscon- 
ception of many scholars, native as well as European, that these 
Bharatas were the descendants of Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, 
who is a well-known king of the Lunar race. According to my 
theory, the Lunar race which came later and mixed with the abori- 
ginal population of the United Provinces forms the people who 
at present speak Western Hindi. The difficulty thus presented to 
me was, however, solved accidentally in my study and in a proper 
manner. I found that this Bharata was an entirely different king 
from the Daushyanti Bharata of later days. I accidentally came 
across the following Slokas in the Bhagavata and was struck 
to see that the idea commonly entertained on the subject was 
erroneous. Bhagavata, nth Skandha, Chapter 2, says : — 

ftrasraf ;rra *r. i 

srensftercacfi II 

dwg ft g S q fa I 

srsra’Nr gerssRr II II 

5Tro«r°i' t RH o r: I 

faiiSRr tircagvrw* II II 

Transl. " Priyavrata was a son of the first Manu called Svayam- 
bhuva. His son was Agnidhra and his son was Nabhi and his 
soii was Rishabha who is believed to have been bom of the 
essence of Vasudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed 
in the Vedas. The eldest of them was Bharata after whom 
this land is called Bharata varsha.” In Skandha 5, chapter 7, 
the same thing has already been stated ; 

w WHTfq This dearly shows that India 

is called from Bharata who was a great-grandson of the 

first Manu. This tradition recorded in the Bhagavata is also 
found in the Vayu Parana where the line of Svayambhuva 
Manu .is described in detail. Priyavrata divided the world of 
seven Dvipas among his seven sons. • Agnidhra got Jambu- 
dvlpa and divided it among his sons. NSbhi got a portion 
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of it and his son, Rishabha gave Bharata, his son, land to the 
south of the Himalayas. Says V ayu chap 33. 

cTSRTvT 3$ cRq- q]W I%||«TT: II HR II 

Thus the tradition of this country being called Bharatavarsha 
refers to Bharata, a descendant of the first Manu and not to 
Bharata, the son of Dushyanta. 

Another derivation of this name is given in the same 

Vayu Parana wherein Bharata is identified with Manu himself. 

^ TfifT 5?Rrf} EISTT | 

SRRf I II 

qf ct^Rcf II II 

The Matsya Purana gives the same story and repeats this very 
Sloka. This shows that Bharata was also identified with 
Manu in later tradition. But he never is, we must remember, 
tffazrfScT 3RrT- The king whose name the land now bears is never 
thought to be Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and SakuntalE, 
but is always another king much earlier who was born of the 
first Manu or was Manu himself In the Nirukta to which re- 
ference is given m the Purana §iokas I found that Yaska in- 
terprets Bharata as Adilya or the Sun himself ( H ’TT® 1 « 
*rR?TT ). This dien is the tradition of the Nirukta 
and the Puranas. We shall find that the Rigvedic tradition is 
also the same and that it frequently speaks of this Bharata and 
not the later Dausliyanti Bharata as I will presently show. 

The difficulty then which naturally presents itself is solved. 
India is called not from a king of the later 

Lunar Kshatriya race but from a king of the earliest 
Kshatriyas who entered India. Here we have an analogy 
from American history. America was discovered and cole*; 
nized by two hordes of people and in different direction*, 
just as it happened in India. The Spaniards, the Petff 
tuguese, the Italians and the French were the pioneers of (&$*, 
coverers of America. They were of the Latin race, The suite, 
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sequent discoverers were the Dutch and the English who natural- 
ly went northwards and came to Northern America. They were 
of the Teutonic race. Tire whole hemisphere is, however, called 
America from one Amerigo, an Italian discoverer, who first set 
his foot on the Southern Continent and the name has generally 
been adopted. He was almost a contemporary of Columbus 
who had only discovered some islands The honour of dis- 
covering the main continent belongs to Amerigo and his name 
was properly given to the land and has cordially been accepted 
by all people. The case was 'exactly similar in India. Bharata 
was a famous king of the first Kshatrivas who came to India and 
his name has been given to the country. The descendants of 
this Bharata who were subsequently known in Epic times as 
the Solar race Kshatriyas gradually overspread the land from 
the Indus to the GandakI or Sadanira, the boundary of the 
kingdom of Mithila. This is exactly what appears from the 
Rigveda, our eldest and best authority, as I now proceed to 
show. 

The following information is given under the word Bharata in 
Vedic Index Vol. II page 95. “ Bharata is the name of a .people 
of great importance in the Rigveda, where they appeal promi- 
nently in the third and seventh Mandalas in connection, with- 
Sudasa and Tritsus, while in the sixth Mandala they are asso- 
ciated with Divodasa.” Now I looked into the Rigveda hymns 
mentioned here in the original and found that very interesting 
information could be gathered therefrom. The first thing appa- 
rent is that the Vasishthr.s were the Purohitas of the Bharatas. 
Now according to later crradition the Vasishthas were never the 
Purohitas of the Lunar race but served the Solar race throughout. 
Here is a confirmation of the view that these Bharatas were 
the people who subsequently were called the Solar Kshatriyas and 
the Vasishthas who appear also to be called Tritsus were their 
hereditary priests. The seventh Mandala of the Rigveda con- 
sists solely of hymns composed by the Vasishthas and it is but 
natural that the Bharatas should predominate therein. Rig- 
veda vii, 33, is very interesting in this connection. It says that 
in the fight with the ten kings called the Bharatas became 
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afraid and defenceless like sticks asunder but Vasishtha by his 
strength and prayer became their leader and made them 
victorious. ( 9T3RRT | 

5? anf^RSTcfiri r^rr || ^ it) 

In this hymn the birth of Vasishtha from the dual god Maitra- 
Varana and the Apsaras Urva& is also mentioned Vasishtha is 
thus already a mythical person and bom of gods. He saved the 
Bharatas in their difficulty. Secondly, Bharata's fire is fre- 
quently spoken of in different places in the Rigveda. The 
Aryans were worshippers of fire in contrast with the Dasas or 
aborigines and hence Bharata’s fire must have become a favour- 
ite name as typifying the Aryan religion. In Rigveda vii, 8 
this Bharata’s fire is mentioned as also the original king Bharata 

(sr ^ \ stfSr ar. ^ n ii ). 

“ This is Bharata’s own fire, he who defeated Peru in battle." 
In this sentence we have a distinct reference to king Bharata 
and his exploit is said to be that he defeated Puru Under the 
word Para Macdonnell refers to this hymn and seems to inter- 
pret Peru as the well-known king of the Lunar race, an ancestor 
of Dushyanta, who is one of the five sons of YaySti and whose 
descendants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigveda as 
Purus. But the Satapatha Brahma na explains in one place 
that Peru in this hymn is the name of an Asura. On this Mac- 
donell remarks that the Paras had been forgotten so far in the 
days of the Satapatha that Peru had become an Asura-Rak- 
shasa. I have already said that the authority of the Brahmanas 
as coming immediately after the Mantras and as the utterances 
of Rishis who had some touch with the Vedic times ought to 
be given greater weight than all later authorities. In my oju-, 
nion the Satapatha Brahmana is here correct and this Peru 
whom Bharata defeated must have been some aboriginal king- 
He cannot be the Peru who was a son of Yayati and an ancestor 
of Dushyanta. As shown above this Puru could not have been 
a contemporary of Bharata who was a king of the earliest Kshac, 
triyas who came to India. The Lunar Peru came into India 
later and the Peru in this hymn whom Bharata conquered ca W 
not have been that Peru but some Asura or Rakshasa. One. 
thing is at least, apparent from this that if you take by Peru. 
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Pfiru of the Lunar race, this Bharata assuredly is not - his des- 
cendant 5 ften% *RcF. Thus Bharata whose Agni is spoken of so 
frequently in the Rigveda is entirely a different and a much 
earlier king of a different race who fought with Puru. 

This is a digression, but an important and necessary digres- 
sion. To return to our subject, Vasishtha’s hymns (vii, 33 and 8) 
show that Bharata is the name of a king in the Rigveda, that 
his Agni is often spoken of and that his descendants were Bha- 
ratas whose Purohita was Vasishtha. The next most frequently 
mentioned subsequent king of the Bharalas is Sudasa whose 
battle with the ten kings on the banks of the Parushni is spoken 
of in detail in another hymn of Vasishtha, viz., Rigveda vii, 83 
as also in vii, 18. I will speak of this battle further on. But 
sudasa in hymn vii, 83, is the same king who fought the battle 
with the ten kings or ^|i>R'nr expressly mentioned therein and 
the Bharatas are also mentioned in vii, 83 as dejected in 
or the battle with the ten kings. Other important kings pre- 
sumably Bharatas whom Vasishtha speaks of (Rigveda vii, 19), 
are Purukutsa and Trasadasyu as I shall show later on. I shall 
now proceed to a consideration of the hymns in Mandala iii 
wherein also the Bharatas are mentioned expressly and by a 
Rishi whose name is very important. 

This third Mandala consists of hymns entirely composed by 
ViSvarnitra as Mandala vii consists of hymns by Vasishtha or 
his descendants The first relevent hymn in the third Mandala 
is 23. This hymn is, however, said to be composed by Deva- 
Sravas and Dovavata, two Bharata kings. “ The Bharatas 
lighted or rubbed Agni, viz., DevaSravas and Devavata on 
the banks of the Drishadvall and Apay 5 and Sarasvati.” 
This clearly shows that the Bharatas extended their occu- 
pation of the land as far as the Sarasvati in the time of these 
two kings. The next hymn is iii. 33. It is a Very eloquent 
hymn addressed by ViSvamxtra to the two rivers VipSfia 
and Satadru (Bias and Sutlej) combined. Probably the Bha- 
ratas had arrived at the confluence of these two rivers in 
some expedition and finding the swift rivers unfordatde 
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ViSvamitra prayed to the rivers to become fordable and they 
became so and the Bharatas were allowed to cross over, the 
water not touching even the axles of their carts ( «TS§T: 
ffr rs TT: ). “ As soon as the Bharatas have passed over 

let your streams flow on in rapid motion.'' ( *TRr ; 

ijsqsjnq I ). The third interesting hymn 

is iii. 53. In this hymn ViSvamitra is represented to have 
assisted Sudasa by his prayers to Indra, ( 

), He even says that his prayer it 
was which saved the Bharata people. ( fq^rf^TST^T 
*rr*ci ). Three or four things, therefore, appear clear 
from this hymn. First, the Bharata people had already become 
very numerous, they being called sr . (We have al- 
most an echo here of the present ). Secondly, their 

king was Sudasa and that ViSvamitra. of the KuSikas saved 
him and his people by his prayers to Indra. Here we have a 
confirmation of the chief points in the later Puranic tradi- 
tion about ViSvamitra. He was born of the KuSikas (whe- 
ther they were Kshatriyas is not here apparent). ViSvamitra 
acted as priest to the same Sudasa whose family priest has 
already been shown to be Vasishtha Vasishtha and ViSvami- 
tra must, therefore, have sometimes become onemies. Later 
tradition of Rama brings in both Vasishtha and ViSvamitra 
as his friends. ViSvamitra always comes in in the stories of 
the Solar race kings such as Sudasa and Rama and HariS- 
chandra who, according to Vedic tradition, purchased Sunah- 
Sepa to redeem his son Rohita from a vow to Varuna. 
ViSvSmitra saved this SunahSepa by praying to Varuna 
and adopted him as Devarata or given by the gods. §unah- 
Sepa's hymns arc to be found in Rigveda Mandala I, and 
they plainly refer to this story of the BrShmanas. ViSvamitra 
is a person who figures in the history of the Bharatas in the 
Vedas and also in that of the Solar Kshatriyas of the Epic days 
and thus we are fortified in our conclusion that they are the 
same people. Sudasa is a Bharata king in the Vedas a &k 
he is a Solar king in the Puranas. His story is given , in.thft' 
RamSyam Uttarakanda Chap. 65, where Vslmlki tells, §h«r 
trughna that Sudasa was one of hjs ancestors and that hi$. 
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grand-son quarrelled with his Guru Vasishtha and became 
who again appears to have been assisted by Vi§v£~ 
mitra. Thus the rivalry between Vasishtha and ViSvSmitra 
continues throughout the Vedic and the Epic tradition. Vasi- 
shtha assists SndSsa in the battle with the ten kings on the 
banks of the Parushni and ViSvSmitra assists him in his eastern 
progress and enables him by his prayer to ford over the 
VipSSa and the Sutlej. I may add, ViSvainitra always 
figures in the Bharata or Solar race history, but he does not do 
so, to my knowledge, in the history of the Lunar race, a fact on 
which 1 will comment later on. 

The next Mandala which mentions the Bharata people is the 
sixth wherein their king Divodasa is mentioned. This Mandala 
again consists of hymns principally or almost solely composed 
by BharadvSja Barhaspatya or Bharadvaja, son of Brihaspati. 
The principal hymn which we have to refer to here is vi, 16. It 
is a long hymn and mentions Bharata, the Bharata people, the 
Agni of Bharata and king Divodasa more than once. It also 
mentions Bhatadvaja himself, qraf gs gsRt » 

I s. srr&vufa imtit fsnp ssfcFtt i 
i 19, 5r trorr i *rr ^ 

I 41. ) Surprise is expressed by some scholars (see 
Veda* Index) that Divodasa who is always spoken of in the 
Rigveda as lire father of Sudasa should be associated with 
BharadvSja while his son is always spoken of with Vasishtha 
and VifivSmitra. But I do not think there is matter here fox 
surprise. The Vasisbthas were undoubtedly the Pusohitas of 
the Bharatas. They plainly appear so from the Rigveda itself. 
But that does not prevent other Rishis coming in- retigiw»- 
relations with the Bharatas. ViivSmitra does so admittedly 
with Sudasa and so might BharadvSja come in contact* with he 
father Divodasa. It is carious to see that the. contact of 
BharadvSja with the Solar race people appears .also in the 
RSmaya^a wherein the same Rishi or his descendant comes in 
in the story with his affection for RSma and Bharata and his 
friendship with their father. 

35 
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Such then are the coincidences which make it almost certain 
that the Bharatas of the Rigveda are the oldest Aryans who 
came to India and spread over the land from the Indus east- 
ward as tar as the Sanya which is mentioned in three Rigvedic 
hymns. Their Rishis were Vasishtha and Vi§v 5 inita and 
Bharadvaja, actors in the story of the Ramayana also and other 
legends of the kings of the Solar race. The kings of the Bharatas 
mentioned m the Rigveda are Bhaiata, Divodasa, SudSsa, 
DevaSravS and Devavata and probably Purukutsa and Trasa- 
dasyu ; and Ikshvaku ; and finally, we find, in one hymn of the 
tenth Mandala Rama himself. Now Bharata, according to the 
Nirukta, is the Sun and he is also Manu and again a king of the 
first Kshatriyas who came to India, of the first Manu’s race ac- 
cording to the Pur anas. Sudasa is a Solar race king, as per 
Chapter 65 Uttarakanda already noticed, wherein the son of 
Sudasa ’s story is related. He was about to curse Vasishtha, but 
was prevented by his wife who implored him to remember that 
Vasishtha was their family priest. The &oka in the Raniayana 
is as follows : — 

^tfcC .1 

In this tvho became with feet blackened by thtf 

water taken for the curse, is said to be a son of SatidSsa, whb 
again, is said to be cm ancestor of shalrughna. And a SudSsaf 
ip actually found in the Puranic genealogy of the Solar raefe witW 
hip iSo» .Kalmashapada though his father is not Divodasa of'iHH 
Vedas. I am of opinion that the Puranic genealogy mustibe- 
oonsidered to be here incorrect and must give precedence 
Rigvedic tradition which makes Sudasa a son of DivttdSsfr 
and a grandson: of Pijavana. Divodasa and Sudasa areTotiwS 
in Lunar race genealogies also,, but the Rigvedic SudSsa’.iwtohfl 
donbtedly a Solar king, {.for hi& PutOhitads Vasishtha 1 .both 
qording to thcRigveda and the RamSyana. And hene« Sudstefe’al 
fflij^er, Divodasa .must also be treated. -as -a 1 S dtox* king/b, 4 t*( 0 (t 
Barufeatea and Tras&dasy u . aue Sbkcr.raoei 'kings 'iii- the;!?’**®}# 
genealogies.- and (they are ifdundi nowhedft. elsd. i f And el 

confirmation of the same in the startetnerrti of 
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Brahmans (see Vedic Index) that they were Aikshvaka kings 
or kings of the race of IkshvSku. Thus the names of the original 
Bharat?, and later kings as identified by the Brahmana and 
Putana traditions coupled with their association with the Puro- 
hifca Vasishtha make it almost convincingly clear that the Bha- 
ratas of the Rigveda are the Sol?,r race Kshatrivas of the Epics. 
These Bharatas appear to have spread from che Panjab as far 
east as Ayodhya even in the times of the Rigveda. I had for- 
merly been of opinion that the Rigvedic Aryans had not gone 
much beyond the Ganges. But the fact now found that the 
Sarayu* the river of Ayodhya is mentioned thrice in the Rigveda, 
makes it clear that they had already spread that fax. The 
mention of Rama, the illustrious hero of Ayodhyg, in the tenth 
Mandate of the Rigveda, becomes thus consistent and proper. 
The Aryans might even have gone still eastward as far as Mithila 
which though not mentioned in the Rigveda is associated With 
Gotama ; for Gotama is represented to be the Purohita of the 
Mithila Kshatriyas, as Vasishtha is of the KoSala Kshatriyas 
and Gotama, the husband ol Ahalya, is a Vedic Rishi and the 
composer of Vedic hymns. Such is then the history of the pro- 
gress of the first Aryan invaders of India, w,, the Bharatas 
later called the Solar Kshatriyas and hence we see why their 
languages at both ends, viz,, the Eastern Hindi and' the 1 Patijabi, 
are allied ti> each other. 

Having so far spoken of the Bharatas or the Solar Kshatriyas 
with their first famous king Bbarata who gave his name the 
whole country, viz., Bharatavarsha and their subsequent kSfe^ 


* The Sarayti is mentioned in three Vedic hymns (Vedic fnSex)'.'' In 
the note on Sarayn Macdonnel thinks that it is the Ayodhya. 'liver; btal 
he refers totfte opinion of some Vedic scholars that it is the 1 I&hmtc <st 
Kumim of Afghanistan, In v. 64, it seems to be an Afghwtetan reiver. 
But in x, 64, it is associated with and .and y mast be a 

large river like these In iv 30, it is apparently a large liver and seems 
also to' be the river of Ayodhya. ‘ It may be stated ^ere'&at Haraivaity 
aiad Harayti hre also rivers of the Zend pebple. tfelfe probably are old 
Aryan flamed Which the Indo- Aryans in their HSv Settlement in Iddii 
assigned to Iqdiati .rivers, much as they did in * Anlwica 'and elsewlsfie.it t 
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DivodSsa and Sudisa, Purakutsa and Trasadasyu and their 
Rishis, Vasishtha and ViSvamilra, Gotama and BharadvSja, 
we will go on to consider the history of the advent and progress 
of the second horde of Aryan invaders, viz., the Lunar Kshatri- 
yas. They are also a Rigvedic people but they evidently 
appear to be a later one, although of the same race, language 
and religion. Their history resembles very much the history of 
the advent and progress of the Dutch and the English settlers 
in Am erica. These, unlike their predecessors the Spaniards and 
the French, lived generally in friendly relations with the abori- 
gines. Nay, they had regular treaties with what were called 
the Five Nations. They eventually came into conflict with the 
earlier settlers and their fights with them were often long and 
bloody. They were assisted in these fights by their aboriginal 
allies. Finally they conquered the Spaniards and the French 
and appropriated the whole of the northern portion of America, 
which has now become Teutonic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of the Latin races or the first 
invaders and is often now appropriately styled Latin America. 
Their religion, though Christian, was and still is different from 
the religion of the subsequent invaders, viz. , the English and the 
Dutch. This short sketch of the history of the colonization of 
America by the Teutonic and Latin Aryans of the west will show 
how strongly it corresponds with the history of the colonization 
of the continent of India by the Indo-Aryans of the east. 

The first Aryans who came to India were the Bharatas of the 
Rigveda and we have identified them on strong grounds with the 
Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. The identification of the 
second horde of Aryan settlers with the Lunar Kshatriyas of the 
Epics and the PurSrns is still more certain and complete. The first 
fact which deserves to be mentioned is, what was almost a reve- 
lation to me, that the Yadus, the TurvaSas, the Anus, the Dru- 
hyus and the Purus are mentioned in the Rigveda very frequently 
and often together. The first two are mentioned together still 
oftener. They were, therefore, clearly allied races and the first 
two were particularly allied. They are mentioned sometimes 
in the singular and sometimes in die plural which shows that' 
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Yadu and TurvaSa and Anu, Druhyu and Puru were individual 
kings who gave their names to the races sprung from them. 
Here there is a clear coincidence with and confirmation of the 
Epic and Puranic version according to which they were the five 
sons of YaySti, an ancient king of the Lunar race. Yadu and 
TurvaSa were Yayati’s sons by his first wife Devayani, the 
daughter of Sukra and the other three were his sons by his 
second wife Warmish tha, the daugh+er of Ihe Asura or Persian 
king Vrishaparvan. Hence, while sometimes all are mentioned 
together, we see why sometimes Yadu and Turva&i only are 
spoken of together m the Rigveda The Puranas and the Epics 
give the name TurvaSa of the Rigveda as Turvasu ; but, I 
think, they do so to bring it in consonance with the other four 
names which end in u. The identification is otherwise complete 
and this little difference cannot count. The second fact of im- 
portance is that the Rigvedic hymns sometimes speak of these 
people with abhorrence, as people who should be killed or sup- 
pressed, and sometimes they speak of them with respect and 
affection. The Vedic Rishis sometimes invoke the blessings of 
their gods on them and implore them to give them power and 
prosperity, but they often ask their gods to destroy or defeat 
them. This clearly indicates that these people came later and 
were for some time intruders and therefore hated as enemies by 
the first settlors. They, however, eventually settled in certain 
lands and were then invoked blessings upon, being Aryans and 
professors of the same religion as the first settlers with certain 
differences only. This also explains the Puranic tradition that 
the Lunar Kshatriyas many times fought with the Solar Ksha- 
triyas and eventually became supreme lords of the middle land. 
I will now proceed to set forth detailed proofs of these state- 
ments from the Rigvedic hymns and trace the history of the 
advent and progress of this second race of Kshatriyas. 

The ancient ancestor of these Kshatriyas was, according to 
the Puranas, Purnravas." Now PurQravas is also a Rigvedic 
name. He is even there a mythical person. He probably lived 
in the Himalayas and married the heavenly nymph UrvaSj. 
He learned from the Gandharvas how to produce fire and wor- 
shipped it. This clearly indicates that he was also a fire worship- 
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ping Aryan like the first race of invaders, fie lived in the Hima- 
layas about the Gandhamadhana mountain and among the 
Uttara Kurus so to speak, according to the Puranas, as also 
according to the Brahmanas. This shows that the ancestors of 
these Lunar Kslhatriyas lived beyond the Himalayas and thus 
these people must have come from thence. Pururvas’ son was 
Ayu and his son was Nahushn, names of which mention i9 also 
made in Rigvedic hymns. His son was Yayati who married 
two wives, Devayani and Sarmishth a according to the PurSnas 
and had two sons by the first wile and three by the second, a 
circumstance which finds suppOYt irom the Rigveda as already 
stated This Yayati is also mentioned as a fire-worshipper in 
the Rigveda He appears to have still been beyond the Hima- 
layas and it was his sons who came to India and settled, like a 
wedge in the previous Aryan set llement, about the region of the 
Sarasvati or as we might say Ambala. 

It must here be stated that the story of the Puranas, that 
Yayati ruled in Prayaga and. divided the land of India among 
his five sons in a certain manner must be rejected as a later 
theory started by the last editors of die Puranas. Mr. Pargitcr 
seems to accept it ; but it appears to me that this story conflicts 
with the inferences derivable from the Rigvedic references ; and 
I think that the now generally accepted belief that the Aryans 
both of the first and the second race of invaders came from the: 
north-west and gradually spread themselves over Lite land is more) 
probable. As I have already said, where the Puranas and Rigveda 
conflict, greater credence ought tu be given hi the Rigvedic ver- 
sion. Now m the Rigveda wo have a distinct mention that Par* 
was settled on both llus banks of the Sarasvati (Rigveda vS; 
96). Peru, therefore, could not have got the middle land about 
Allahabad according to the Puranas. And how could he corset 
to occupy the banks of the Sarasvati ? For the other portions 
of India were also, according to tiu* Puranas, given fo his four, bro- 
thers. The Puranic version must have become current about 1 
300 A.D. naturally enough. By that time the Indians had do#. 
aH memory of the Aryans having come from beyond tH 4 H##; 
layos a^d their land from the beginning u*as what thayifyM# 
occupied so long. The centre of their land was at PraySg&'f&s 
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Puranic days. They saw that Rama, their greatest hero, was at 
Ayodhya, also in the centre and they thought Ayodhya was the. 
first and oldest kingdom of the Solar Kshatriyas founded by 
Manu himself. Though Krishna belonged to Mathura, the 
greatest line of the Lunar race was that ot the Pauravas and the 
last Paurava king of fame, Udayana (immortalised together 
with his minister Yaugandharayana by Gunadhya in his Brihat- 
katha), belonged to Prayaga or Kaushambi more correctly. 
Hence they represented Prayaga as the centre and origin of the 
Lunar race. The Puranic division of Bharatavarsha among the 
sons of Yayafci does not again represent history but the 
state of things that existed in the time of the Puranas or the time 
nearest to them As Mr. Pargiter has himself shown (see. 
page 273, J. R. A. S., 1914), Puru got the middle kingdom accor- 
ding to the Puranic version oi Yayati's division of India and 
the Pauravas were then supreme about Allahabad. Yadu got the 
south-west and they were m the south-west at that time occupy- 
ing Kathiawar and Maharashtra and Ujjam. Turvasu got 
south-east and, according lo the Puranas, the Pandya, Chola and 
other kingdoms of the south belonged to Turvasu ’s line. Druhyu 
gdt the West and Ann the north. The Anavas were according 
to the Puranas the ancestors of some of the Punjab kings, while 
Dtvihyu, according to them, was the ancestor of the GUndhSra 
and other western people. Mr. Pargiter himself hereafter 
obsefve^ • These positions agree with the subsequent nOticfr'OS 
tfc^ YaddVas and : the Anvas ” (page 274). In my opinion it fe 
tli 4 ; Subsequent position bf these and Purus and Turvafi&s ' whidfi 
nfelfcd the last editors of the Parana’s into this story-of YaySti 1 
riihng’in PraySga and dividing die Indian enmpire among his i 90 *£i 
iti the particular manner. The last positions of the -iSokff ''aadP 
Lunar races, viz., Ayodhya and Prayaga, were taked' to 
first petitions by these last editors df the Puran&f} bethdtB t&ey 1 
had no idba whatever of the’ real course bf hi&tkky', u 6 t£'.; f&at 
the Aryans Spread from the north-west to the and 

south. But 1 Phrurava, even' according ter ' th#' was 
north of ' the Himalayas about the recoil 

assigned subsequently to the Uttafa Kkrfu£ *hrcd his son and 
grandson wdiW 1 probably' Still there. '' Ya^Sti’S sons caaae t» 
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India and Pfiru probably first occupied the Sarasvati tract and 
it is from hence that the Lunar race spread south-east and south 
which were not occupied by the Aryans and also tried to oust 
the first settled Aryans in the east and the west, i. e., in the 
Panjab and in Oudh. I think Dr. Grierson’s theory based on 
language that the population of the U. P. expanded from its 
original seat near the Upper Doab and the sacred river Sarasvati 
seems to be supported by the oldest evidence of the Rigveda 
and is more probable than the last Puranic version that it spread 
from Allahabad westward towards Kurukshetra. 

This is a digression no doubt but again a necessary and im- 
portant one. I should reject the Puranic version on this point 
and accept the story of the occupation of the region of the 
Sarasvati first by the Purus as evidenced by Rigveda vii, 96 
( ^ wpsrtfl - *J? 3 : ) a hymn to Sarasvati. 

Here they became strong and firmly settled. Here the Lunar 
race evolved its civilization. Here came to be the most sacred 
land in India, viz., the region of the Sarasvati. Here the later 
Aryans flourished in Kurukshetra. Here was the language 
most pure. Here the Lunar people appear to have come from 
beyond the Himalayas by Gilgit and Chitral and perhaps from 
about the Manasa lake and not by the usual pass in the north- 
west, viz., the Khyber. For it appears even from the Brah- 
manas that the speech of the Uttara Kurus and the Kuru Pan- 
chala was similar and was considered specially pure. (See Vedic 
Index under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in the 
language about Gilgit and Cbitral " words are still in everyday 
use which are almost identical with the forms they assumed in 
the Vedic hymns and which survive only in a corrupted state in 
the plains of India.” (Imp. Gaz. Vol. I, page 356). The evi- 
dence of the Rigveda, the Brahmanas and the actual present 
state of the Himalayan languages lead one to believe that the 
Lunar people of the second Aryan invasion descended first int<£ 
the region about the Sarasvati or modem Sirhind through 
Himalayan passes and thence spread elsewhere. Taking 
fact as our basis we will now proceed to discuss the history 'ifif 
these Lunar races as disclosed by the Rigvedic hymns. 
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The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer 
is Rigveda i, 108. This is addressed to the two gods, India 
and Agni, and says in verse 8, “ Oh Indra and Agni, even if yon 
be among the Yadus and the TurvaSas, the Druhyus, the 
Anns, and the Perus, you come here and drink the Soma juice 
prepared for you.” 

«TcT‘. f^TT WT ft STIWIF #PI^T PR 3 II <i II 

Now this verse uses the words in the plural and shows that the 
Yadus, TurvaSas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus had become 
peoples. Secondly, they are also allied peoples and among 
themselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three. 
Thirdly, they were Aryans, and worshipped the same gods as the 
other Vedic Aryans, viz., Indra and Agni. Thus all the chief 
points in connection with the Lunar Kshatriyas are apparent in 
this one verse of the Rigveda. It must also be noted that the 
Rishi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa Angirasa, the rele- 
vancy of which fact I will explain later on 

The next point of importance is that these allied races of the 
Aryans came into conflict with the Bharatas or the earlier settled 
Kshatriyas in different regions. The first king of the Bharatas 
with whom they fought appear to be the same Divodasa who 
was of so great a fame among the Vedic Rishi? as a generous , 
donor. His favourite appellation in the Rigveda is Atithigva or 
one to whom Atithis or guests go. The first hymn to be noticed 
on this point is Rigveda ix, 61 verse 2. " Indra broke the castles . 

and towns of |§ambara for the sake of Divodasa and them > 
smote Yadu and TurvaSa ” (I usually take the meaning given 
by Arnold) 5*: m WkWW 1 ^ 

(I Here is a reference to the aid of Indra given to . 
Divodasa to conquer his aboriginal enemy Sambara and then 
his Aryan enemies TurvaSa and Yadu. There is ..another 
reference to a fight between Aryan Bharata kings, with Yadu 
and TurvaSa about the river Sarayu in. which . the Bharata 
kings are said to have.been lolled, a hymn already noticed, viz., 
Rigveda iv, 30 ( 3 TT I ftsP . 

36 
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n || w qrw. > sp'ftf^pn- 

l%55rT: II II )• But the most important fight between the 
Bharatas and the later Aryans was the fight called ^RRTfT 
or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns 
composed by Vashishtha and given in his Mandala, viz., 
the seventh. It was fought between Sudasa, the Bharata 
king, assisted by his Purohita Vashishtha and five 
aboriginal kings and the five Aryan peoples, Yadu, 
Turvafo, Anu, Druhyu and Peru. It was fought on 
the banks of the Parushni or the modem Ravi of the Panjab. 
The first hymn to be noticed is vii, 18. The Vedic hymns are, 
of course, always composed in praise of ceitain deities and cannot 
ordinarily be expected to contain historical information. But 
even the Vedic Rishis in their hymns to their gods could not 
avoid mentioning prominent past or contemporaneous events and 
hence it is that we a:e enabled to glean some historical informa- 
tion about these hoary times in the past. The hymn vii, 18, is 
an eloquent hymn by Vashishtha and contains a vivid descrip- 
tion of the battle of Sudasa with his ten opponent kings. The 
hymn is not fully intelligible but it appears certain to most 
Vedic scholars that Sudasa in this battle conquered the ten kings 
leagued against him on the banks of the Parushni, which, while 
he forded easily and safely by the aid of Vashishtha's praise of 
Indra, drowned his enemies and many of these were killed. 
Sudasa was first in a difficult plight and the ten kings hoped to 
plunder him but after all, the river suddenly submerged them 
as they were trying to divert its stream and it was Sudasa even- 
tually who got great plunder. Six thousand Anus and Druhyus 
who were taking cattle, says the hymn, slept on the battlefield. 
This is what can be gathered about this fight from this important 
hymn. The Aryan kings were, of course, TurvaSa, Yadu, 
Anu, Druhyu and Peru. Yadu is not specially mentioned but 
he must be taken to be included in TurvaSa.. The aboriginal 
tribes mentioned are Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Bhajjantalins, Vishaijins 
aajck.Sivas. a great deal of conjectural information can be 
dasiwd from these names; for instance, the Pakhtas are some 
«to3etn..Afgfian tribes among whom the name Pashtu is still 
prtwounoed according to Dr. Grierson as Pakhta. Or that the: 
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Vishanins might be some aboriginal people who tied to their 
heads pairs of horns like some modem rude race* of America, 
But that there were Aryan and non- Aryan kings leagued against 
SudSsa in this fight is not a matter of conjecture but is what 
is expressly mentioned in another hymn which I next proceed 
to notice. It is hymn vii, 83, by Vashishtha also, wherein he 
says that the gods Indra and Varuna assisted king Sudasa when 
he was opposed by his Aryan and Dasa enemies ( ^ 

“ You smote and slew his 
Dasa and Aryan enemies and helped Sudasa with favour ” 
— Arnold's Translation. There is a further clear reference in 
the hymn to ten kings attacking Sudasa 

ST ?Tc§T%: ) " You protected Sudasa with 

the Tritsu9 when he was oppressed by the ten kings.” It 
thus appears clear that there were in this battle ten kings, 
five Aryans and five non-Aryans, whose names we have 
already given. It seems to be a great effort by all new 
Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress the first 
settled Aryans, viz., the Bharatas. But in this they failed and 
Sudasa with Vashishtha’s help prevailed. The five aboriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the five Nations of 
American history leagued with the English in their fights against 
the French ; and we have thus one of those many curious 
analogies in history which suggest and support the saying 
“History repeats itself.” And, as in American history, although 
Sudasa, the older Aryan king, prevailed in this battle, his race 
was eventually overshadowed by the later invaders as I now 
proceed to show. 

In hymn vii, 19, Vashishtha appears to speak of the Pfirus in a 
favourable maimer though he still refers therein to the defeat 
of Yadu and TurvaSa by DivodSsa. This hymn seems to give 
ground to some Vedic scholars to think that Purukutsa was a 
Peru king and hence I think it proper to give a detailed transla- 
tion of two of its verses. ( faw* 
W 1 5f r ^11 ) 

“ You, Oh valiant Indra, protected, by all your protection, 
Vjtahavya ^nd Sudasa and Trasadasyu, Pprukutsa's son and 
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Puru in his fight with the Vrittra (or aboriginies).” In this verse 
many kings are mentioned and I would take each separately 
and thus Peru as different from the preceding Trasadasyu. In 
fact, as I have already said, the authority of the Brahmanas is 
supreme in this matter and Purukutsa and Trasadasyu being, 
according to the §atapatha, Aikshvaka or descendants of 
Ikshvaku, cannot be Purus or descendants of Puru There are 
other kings also mentioned in this hymn, viz., Kutsa (verse 2) 
and Dabhlti who killed the aboriginal (^g) enemies, Chumuri 
and Dhuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, we have a mention of the 
Atithigva (*.<?., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake Indra killed 
Yadu and TurvaSa ( r% gW 

Thus then it appears that at the time of this hymn composed by 
some Vashishtha, the Purus had become settled and popular while 
the Yadus and TurvaSas were still considered the enemies of the 
Aryans. Other hymns show that even the Yadu and TurvaSas 
became eventually settled in the country and reconciled with 
the first Aryans and are mentioned favourably by composers of 
hymns. In many hymns the blessings of Vedic deities are in- 
voked on even Yadus and TurvaSas. These hymns are prin- 
cipally to be found in Mandala viii, which consists of hymns 
chiefly composed by the descendants of Kanva. They are (as 
shown in the Vedic Index) 4, 7, 9, 10, and 45 of this eighth 
Mandala. Hymn 4 is by %srTfwi% and mentions the Kanvas 
often and also Turvafe and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have 
taken 6,000 cows from a TurvaSa king. Hymn 7 is by 
and praises the favour of Maruts shown to Yadu, TurvaSa and 
Kanva. ^_( afaR I 71 % SrTW ). In 

hymn 9 Sa§akarna- Kanva ( si^of qjpjq-) invokes the favour of the 
AS vins on Yadu and TurvaSa and Kanva ( 

II II ) Hymn to is by SHTW 
to the ASvins whose favour is invoked on Anu, Druhyu, 
Yadu and Turvafet , in different directions (see verse 5). 
Lastly, in hymn 45, fsRfa? the Rishi praises India 

aowl Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them 
to, .Yadu and TurvaSa. ( fafrsfj' i 1 ). 

• All' these different notices of Yadu and TurvaSa and even of 
,Ahu add Druhyu are favourable and found in hymns by Rishis Of 
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the Kanva family. The natural inference from this is that they 
had established themselves by this time and that their Rishis 
were the KSnvas or persons bom in the Kanva family. A re- 
markable confirmation of this fact is found in the Purana and also 
Brahmana tradition in that the Purohita of Daushyanti Bharata 
was Kanva and Dushyanta got Sakuntala from Kanva’s 
Ashrama. Thus Vedic and Puranic traditions lead us to be- 
lieve that the Furohitas of the Lunar race or rather of the Yadus 
and TurvaSas were Kanva and his descendants. The same idea 
is, I think expressly supported by a hymn in the first Mandala 
which I proceed to notice. Hymn i, 36, is by Ghaura Rishi and 
is in praise of Agni. In this hymn Kanva is frequently men- 
tioned and along with him TurvaSa and Yadu. See verses 17 
and 18. ( I STMl^hr 

¥Tcrr II tow ii ) 

I think we shall not be far wrong if, from all the hymns of the 
Kanvas relating to Yadu-TurvaSa in the eighth Mandala and 
this in the first by Ghaura, w T e infer that Kanva stood in the 
same relation to Yadu-Turvar§as or the Lunar race Kshatriyas 
as Vashishtha stood to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshatriyas. 
It may here be mentioned that the Puranic genealogy derives 
Kanva from the family of Puru himself i.e., from JTfrRR, tenth 
descendant of Puru and some fourth ancestor of Bharata . (See 
HarrvamiSa I Ch. 32.) 

The next hymns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-T urvaSas 
favourably are Rigv. i. 54, by Savya Angirasa to India, verse 6 
Esprffor ^ swtEcTT, I ) and i, 108, already noti- 

ced by Kutsa Angirasa in which all the five Yadu, TurvaSa, Anu, 
Druhyu, and POru are mentioned together. I said before in 
noticing this hymn that I would explain the relevancy of its 
Rishi later on. This is the place to record the remark that the 
Angirasas appear to be other Rishis who are connected with the 
Lunar Kshatriyas. The Rishi of i, 36, is_Ghora and he appears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 54 is Savya Angirasa, so that in all 
the three hymns of the first Mandala, viz., 36, 54 and 108 in 
which the Yadu TurvaSas are favourably mentioned, the Rishis 
are Angirasas (Ghora, Savya and Kutsa). Now in the Chh^n- 
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dogya Upanishad it is mentioned that one Ghora Angirasa 
taught a certain Vedantic doctrine to Krishna Devakiputra who 
is presumably the Ysdava §ri-Krishna of the MahSbhSrata. 
The Angiiasas, therefore, also appear to be the favourite Rishis 
of the Lunar race in addition to the Kanvas as ViSvSmitra was 
of the Solar race in addition to Vashishtha. 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu TurvaSas are i, 
174, by Agastya to Indra, iv. 30, by Vsmadeva (about Sarayu 
already mentioned), v, 31, by Avasyu Atreya, vi, 45, by 6amyu 
Barhaspatya x, 49, by Indra Vaikuntha in which Nahusha is 
also mentioned ; see verse 8 ( ST? «Tg^ff 5 TTOTW*r 

jpraf )• The first of these hymns must be specially noticed 
as the reference therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Arnold. The verse is 5 # 

i si src «tr?jt 

sjsrt U- If this line means that Indra should take 

Yadu and TurvaSa safely over the sea, Yadu and TurvaSa 
must be taken to have crossed it like Bhujyu, the favourite 
seafaring king of the Rigveda whom the ASvins are said to have 
safely brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Yadus 
and TurvaSas progressed as far as the sea in the days of 
the Rigvedic Rishis ? Some Aryans had undoubtedly done 
so, as for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu and it may 
perhaps be that the Yadus had also travelled so far in those 
days. The word Samudra in the hymn has, however, been taken 
to mean the sky where the heavenly waters burst. In v, 35, 
above-mentioned, Indra is also said to have stilled the flooded 
waters of the Sudugha for Yadu and Turvala who were 
beyond these waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus and 
TurvaSas across rivers and even upto the sea may be taken 
to be indicated in these hymns. 

Having spoken so far of the five allied races, Yadu, Turvala, 
Aaa, Druhu, and Poru I will now proceed to note the progress 
of each individually as evidenced by the Vedas. The Yadus are 
fiOt ffientioned in the Yajus and Sama, nor are they apparently 
JtttmUened in any of the several BrShmaqas. (Of course, I 
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speak as usual on the authority of the Vedic Index). They, 
therefore, may be taken after their defeat in the Panjab to have 
moved south, south-east and south-west in which regions they 
are actually found in Epic times. In these directions there 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first Aryans had only 
occupied the Panjab and the region eastward along the Hima- 
layas. The Yadus do not appear to have founded kingdoms of 
their own and hence perhaps the tradition that they were under 
a curse by Yayati. They lived under the Bhojas in Saurasena 
about Mathura. This Mathura, according to Epic tradition, 
originally belonged to the Rakshasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by Satrughana, Rama’s 
brother, and after the decline of his descendants it was taken 
possession of by the Bhojas and Yadavas. Mr. Pargiter thinks 
that Madhu was not a Rakshasa but was actually the Yadava 
chief Madhu from whom his descendants were called Madhavas. 
I do not, however, think it proper to abandon here the version 
of the HarivamSa and the Ramayana. For it is more consis- 
tent with the course of history as sketched above that this re- 
gion of the Yamuna should first be in the possession of the 
RSkshasas, then that of the first Aryan or Solar race and then of 
the Lunar race which, as we have seen, endeavoured in different 
directions to oust the first settled Kshatriyas. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar Aryans, then the RSk- 
shasas and then the solar race. This is by the by. The YSdavas 
settled in MathurS and perhaps thence went south-west as fax 
as Dvaraka on the sea. The only indirect reference to «Khe 
YSdavas in the BrShmanas is that to Krishna Dfevaklputxa In 
the Chh&ndogya Upanishad who,_ as stated before, learned 
Vedantic doctrines from Ghora Angirasa. Were it not Star 
Srikrishna, the YSdavas would have been entirely forgotten 
in the later Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was 
he who raised them to immortal renown by his Bhagavsdgita 
and by his prominent part in the MahSbhfirata fight which 
probably falls in time between the final compilation of the Rig- 
veda and the composition of the BrShmaijas. The latter na- 
turally thus mention persons taking part in the Bh&rata fight 
and hence the reference in the ChhSndogya to Krishna DevaM- 
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putra may properly be taken to apply to Srlkrishna of the 
Yadavas, the great counsellor of the Pandavas in the Bharata 
fight 

We will next consider the progress of the TurvaSas. These 
entirely disappear so to speak in the later Vedic times. But 
there is one important reference to them in the Brahma nas 
which discloses their fate. They became merged in the PSnchala 
people according to a statement in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
Of these Panchalas I shall speak later on Before proceeding fur- 
ther I might mention here that the PurSnas, especially Hari- 
vam£a (I. chap. 32), represent Pandya, Chola, Kerala and Kola 
as descendant in this TurvaSa's line. This is clearly a later 
theory of the Puranas. We must remember that one great 
incentive to the later editors of the Puraijas to make additions 
to genealogies must have been the desire to connect the famous 
lines of kings in their time with some heroes or persons mentioned 
in the Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated 
antiquity of connection much as the Romans loved to connect 
themselves with Homeric heroes. Now the Pandya, Chola 
and Kerala people were outside the pale of Aryanism for a long 
time. They were Dra vidas and non- Aryans like the Angas and 
the Vangas, and even according to the Vedas residence in their 
country led to fall from Brahmanism. Yet in later Puranic 
times the Hindus went into and settled in these lands and then 
attempted to connect kings in them with Vedic and Epic lines 
of Kshatriyas, This descent of the. south-east kings may pro- 
perly be treated as imaginary and being opposed to the state- 
ment of the Satapatha that the Turvaias merged into the 
Panchalas, the later Puranic version may be rejected as a tra- 
dition not worthy to be accepted. 

Coming next to the other set of the three races, viz., Anus, 
Druhyus and Poms, we find that the Parus became by far the 
most important people both in later Vedic times and in Epic 
days. This explains the story of the blessing of Yayfiti to his 
son Peru for obeying his wishes. " Pfiru," thus runs the boon 
“ would be jthe king of the ancestral land and would be very 
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prosperous. In fact, the Purus would be so numerous that they 
would overspread the whole country Nay, the earth may be 
divested of the Sun and the Moon but never of the Puru people.” 

l). Now the Purus first settled, as 
already stated, in the region of the Sarasvatl, having ousted the 
originally settled Kshalriyas from there They extended thence 
their conquests east, west and soulh by and by till they became 
the lords of the whole of India m the days of the Pfindavas. 
The contests of the Purus with abongmal kings are mentioned 
in many Rigvedic hymns. They are, as given in the Vedic 
Index, i, 59, 131 and 174, iv, 21 and 28, vi, 20 and vii, 5 and 19. 
Looking into these references we find i, 59 is a hymn to Agni by 
Gautama Nodha in which he says ‘ ' Agni whom the Purus follow 
as the slayer of Vritra or aborigines.” ( q ^qr | 5 Tfwi l) ; 

i, ( 13 1 is a hymn to India by Paruchchhepa in which he says 
( sfNNr qjq: 3fi ). " Purus of old have known of this 
power ”, iv, 21, is by Vamadeva to Indra ( ?jcfT =TP3'.‘ 3J: ) 

“ who gave freedom to Puru by slaying Vritra ?” (iv, 28, as 
also i, 174, are, I think, wrongly included here as they contain 
no mention of Puru) vi, 20, is addressed to Indra by Bhara- 
dvaja ( Sf gjc'q: ^sJsFcT q|f: ) “ The Purus laud thee, oh 
Indra, that thou destroyedst seven castles of the DSsas for 
Purukutsa." vii, 5, is by Vasishtha to Agni ( 

<f?qq ) “ Oh Agni, for Puru thou lightest up and 
rendesfc their castles and lastly vii, 19, already noticed, 
where Vasishtha says io Indra ( q 

cjjS*! ) *’ Thou protectcst Trasadasyu and PGru in their 
fights with Vritras.” On those hymns two or three observations 
have to be made. Vritra usually stands in Vedic verses for 
DSsa enemies and they have castles or .forts or fortified 
villages which have to be carried. Secondly, vii, 19 and 
more particularly vi, 20, give ground foi supposing that 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu weie of the Peru line. But 
as I have already stated, on this point the authority of 
the Brhhmanas should be respected and as the Satapatha 
says that they were AikshvSkas and as they are also found in 
Fnr&nic genealogies among the descendants of IkshvSku alone 
and nowhere else, here BrShmana and PurSna traditions com- 

37 
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bine to prove that they were Aikshvaka or Solar race kings. In 
vii. 19, the line plainly means Trasadasyu and Puru, while in vi, 
20 we may say that the PQrus in their prayer to Indrn give example 
of Xndra's aid to Purukutsa not as a king of their own people 
but of another people, Purukutsa being well-known as a favour- 
ite king of India. Thirdly, Ptirus became eventually so numer- 
ous that according to later authorities (of course, not later than 
YSska), the word Petrus stands generally for men. In some of 
the above verses the word has been so interpreted by commen- 
tators, but as Prof. Macdonell has observed, PQrus may be 
translated as PQrus without difficulty in all these cases. 

The historical inference from these and previous verses is that 
after several fights with non-Aryans Puru established himself 
firmly in the region of the Sarasvati. His later or previous 
contests with the Aryan enemies of the Solar race, especially with 
SudSsa on the Parush.nl In his or his race's progress westward 
in the Punjab also appear. His line flourished lx>th at home 
and abroad. The first known king in his line was Ajamfdha, 
the Ajamldhas being spoken of in the Rigveda also. The next 
is Bharata, son of Dushyanta, who xs not mentioned in the 
Rigveda hut is mentioned in tho BrShmnnas and who performed 
sacrifices on the Sarasvati, YamunS and the Ganges which shows 
that he extended his dominion eastward, 'flu* Bharatas men- 
tioned in the Brihmanas are his descendants and not the Bhara- 
tas of the Rigveda as the Satapatha clearly introduces them 
by first mentioning Daushyanti Bharata. 'flu; epithet Dou- 
shyanti appears to be purposely used in the BrEhmana to discri- 
minate the two Bharatas. The next famous king was Kuru 
who became so famous that the ancient land of the PQrus came 
to be called Kurukshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be 
found in the Rigveda. This non-mention, of course, does not 
prove that the compilation of the Rigveda preceded him, but 
we may take it that his fame had not become exaggerated in 
the time of the Rigveda. The Bharatas and still more the Kurus, 
however, became famous in the BrShmana literature. The 
Kurus axe always mentioned therein with the PSnchaias and 
they were one people, it seems, in their time. This probably 
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indicates that the Mahabharata fight had been fought before 
this and, all the Panchala princes being dead, the Panda vas 
and especially their great-grandson Janamejaya Plrikshita became 
their Icing. This Janamejaya Parikshita is also a favourite king 
with the Brahmanas. Thus then the chief people of the Pttru 
race weie the Kuru-PSnchalas in later Vedic times. 

I must speak of the Panchalas here in more detail. Accord- 
ing to the Puranic genealogies the Panchalas were the descen- 
dants of a younger branch of the Purus. Their first great king 
was Srinjaya, even according to the genealogies and this Srinjaya 
gave his name to his descendants. The Srinjayas are mentioned 
in the Rigveda also. The first mention is in Rigv. vi, 27, where 
Srinjaya is said to be a son of Devavata. ( ^spRfar jpW 

r%2jRL) "He who gave TurvaSa to 
Srinjaya, the son of Devavata and the Richlvats. ” This is 
looked upon as identifying Richlvat with Turva§a. The next 
mention is still more important. It is Rigveda iv. 15, which 
shows that his Agni is also mentioned and thus invests him 
with greatness. ar I “This 

is the fire which is enkindled in the eastern altar of Spinjaya, 
the son of Devavata.” The last four verses of this hymn men- 
tion Somaka the young son of Sahadevawho gave donations to the 
Rishi or composer of this hymn, viz., Vamadeva and he invokes 
blessings on him. ( X& 5 ft ^TP?]%!Tr I 

). This Sahadova and Somaka were most probably 
bom in the line of Srinjaya and hence they are mentioned in this 
hymn. Srinjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka are actually found in the 
PanchSla genealogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of Dru- 
pada. He performed a Rajasuya and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitareya BrShmana. The PSnchSlas were 
thus Srinjayas in Rigvcdic times and their name PSnchala be- 
came famous in the times of the BrShmanas. The MahSbhSrata 
uses both the names Srinjayas and PSnchSlas and even Somakat 
from their famous king Somaka. Somaka must have been 
later than Kuru. The PSnchSlas were settled to the south- 
east of the Kurus between the Ganges and the YamunS. The 
name PSuchSla is derived by HarivamSa and the PurSnas from 
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the five sons of a king (who were thought to be enough for the 
world, erem ) , but this is a quibble. Probably they wore so 
called because composed of five peoples. The merging of different 
peoples into one people is not an unlrcquent event in history and 
I believe this merging means that one people elect the sover- 
eigns of another people as their kings and thus mingle with 
them. This happened either because they were conquered or 
the family of their kings became extinct The Kuru-Panchalas 
became one people in this second way rfter the Muhabharata 
fight. The Panchalas themselves must have been composed oi 
five peoples in some such way. We have a distinct mention 
of the mingling of three peoples, vis., Sriujayas, TmvaSas and 
Krivis, the first in the Rigvcdic hymn vi, 27, and the second in 
tha Satapatha BrShmana. These three and Iwo more, peoples 
probably went to form the Panchalas, so famous in the times of 
Brahma nas and the Epics for their learning as well as their 
valour. 

The people who thus most predominate in the later Vodic 
times-are people of the second Aryan invasion especially of the 
'line of Puru and in this line again the peoples more prominent 
than the rest were the Kurus and the Panchalas or Srinjayas. 
But the Solar race preople were not entirely extinct in lator 
Vedic times. In the Punjab they were probably over-shadowed 
by the Lunar people. The general population there jlmusl doubtless 
have remained Solar but the kings wore genera ! U y of the Pdnt 
line. It is hence why a Poros is found in tlio Pun in the days 
cf Alexander. It is sometimes surmised that th finding of a 
Poros on the Hydaspes in the Punjab shows that the Porus came 
from the north-west and extended eastward. But, according 
to the course of history we have sketched above, the POrus first 
came into India about the region of the Sarasvati and thence 
extended west. We find a confirmation of this latter idea in 
^e Mahlbharata where Janamejaya is said to have conquered 
Taksha&la in the Punjab after he was installed in the kingdom 
oft •■(he., Kurus at Hastinlpura. After the MahfibhSrata fight 
the Kurus became the overlords of India, and perhaps Taksha- 
Sila stitt remained defiant and hence it was that Janamejaya 
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found it necessary to go and conquer that land. The founding 
of TakshaSila by the Solar Aryans is indicated in the Ramayana 
story of Bharata having conquered the land from the Gandharvas. 
This is probably a restatement of the leal fact that the older Bha- 
rata and his people, the Solar Kshatriyas, settled in that countiy 
originally. Whatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings 
generally appear to have been Lunar race Kshatriyas in the 
days of the Brahmanas and the Epics But the Solar race 
people had their kingdoms in the east and they were the Kosala- 
Videhas of Brahmana fame. The Brahmanas love to speak of 
the Kosala-Videhas as much as they love to speak of the Kuru- 
Panchalas. The Kosala-Videhas were plainly a different people 
from the latter. Macdonnell accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others based on language, viz., the affinity of eastern Hindi 
with Punjabi rather than with western Hindi, and says under 
the word Kuru that these Kosala-Videhas must have been shoved 
onward by the Kurus when thelattci took possession of the land 
about the Saras vat 5. I may even say that they may have 
come eastward even before the coming in of the Kurus, i. e., 
when the whole land from the Punjab eastward up to Mithila 
was occupied by the Solar race people. Professor Macdonell, 
however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot-note on the 
word Kuru and refers to the narrative given in the Satapatha 
of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvatl to the Sadanlra, the 
eastern boundary of the Vidcha kingdom and thinks that it 
may be argued from the story that the Kosala-Videhas were of 
the same race as the Kurus. But I do not think that any such 
inference is necessary. The Aryan fire went from the Saras vatT 
no doubt, but no mention is made of the Kurus in this story and 
hence the Agni may have gone forth eastward even before the 
days or tho Kurus, of even Ptfrus. Moreover the story in the 
Shatapatha (IV, x, 10) is that Videgha Mathavya took fire in 
his mouth and went eastward up to the Sadanlra where he had 
to take it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a ques- 
tion by Gotama RahGgana, his priest. Hence, says the Brah- 
mana, no Brahmin crosses the SadSnira. Now this name of 
Gotama tallies with the later Epic story that the priests of the 
Videhas were Gotamas, as I have already mentioned. It seems 
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to me then very probable that these Kosala-Videhas were of the 
Solar race and had their differences in religious matters from 
the Kuru-P 5 nchalas, the representatives of the Lunar race 
people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous in the days of 
the Brahmanas for their philosophic tendencies than their ritual 
purity and their great king Janaka had disputations with Yaj na- 
valkya on philosophy which have been preserved in the immortal 
Upanishads. This laxity in ritual also connects the Kosala- 
Videhas with the people of the Punjab who are said to be also 
lax in this matter, as much as the affinity of language ; and the 
remarks of Prof. Macdonnell on this head under Kosala and 
Kashi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way to 
support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-Panchalas. 

We have lastly to see what became of the Anus and the Dru- 
hyus. The latter are mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns 
viii, 10 and vi, 46. The first has already been noticed. The 
second mentions Druhyu and Peru, two only, together. What 
subsequently became of the Druhyus does not appear either in 
the Rigveda or the later Vedic literature. Perhaps, they were 
the fourth people who merged in the Panchalas. Puraajic tra- 
dition makes the Gaxidharas their descendants. The GSndliSras 
are mentioned in the Chhandogya. The Anus probably became 
a great people even in the days of the Rigveda ; for, in one hymn 
their Agni is mentioned specially, see viii, 74 ( etjTprr 

)• But there is no mention of them in the later 
Vedic literature. The Puranas state that they gave rise to 
several dynasties in the Punjab, especially to the &bi 
dynasty whose famous king was Sibi, son of USlnara, 
mentioned among the sixteen great performers of ASvamcdha 
sacrifice in the MahSbhSrata. I am not quite sure if the 
PurSnas are correct here ; but I think this is not the place to 
discuss that point. This completes our list of the Vedic 
references to the Lunar people whose five branches, the 
’TS* «T;J> OT» and 75 are famous even in the Rigveda. 

To take a resume, the conclusions of ethnology and philology 
as applied to In 4 ia by Sir H. Risley and Dr. Grierson quoting 
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Dr. Hoernle show that there were two Aryan races which invaded 
India at different times and settled m this country. The first 
long-headed Aryans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajputana 
and are found there even now, with offshoots about Ayodhya 
and Mithila whose present language, Eastern Hindi, is allied to 
the Punjabi and Rajastani The second race of Aryans which 
was broad-headed and mixed with the Dravxdian original popula- 
tion of the country is now found in the large tract from Ambala 
in the north, to Kathiawar in the south-west and Jubbulpore in 
the south-east and Nepal in the north-east. The present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition also 
represents that there are two races of Aryans in India, viz., the 
Solar race of Kshatriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests 
that the first race of Kshatriyas who came to India must be 
identified with the Solar race and the second with the Lunar 
race And we find that this inference is strongly fortified by 
references in the Vedic literature, especially in the Rigveda, our 
oldest and most trustworthy authority. The Rigveda frequently 
mentions a people called the Bharatas. Now it is almost a 
riddle to Vedic scholars who these people were and what became 
of them. As stated by Prof. Macdonnell under the word Kuru 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus. 
Now my suggestion, based on conclusions derived from ethno- 
logy, philology and tradition, is that these Bharatas being the 
older Aryans should be identified with the Solar race Kshatriyas 
of the Epics and the PurSnas. Strong grounds for this identi- 
fication are not wanting. The first is that their Purohitas were 
the Vasishthas, also called Tritsus in the Rigveda. Now the 
Vasishthas are in Epic and Puranic tradition inseparably con- 
nected with the Solar race. Secondly, the famous king SudSsa of 
these Bharatas is found in the RSmSyana as an ancestor of RSma 
and Satrughna. SudSsa is found in the PurSnic genealogies 
also in the Solar line, but his father is not DivodSsa as in the 
Rigveda. I think Puranic genealogy ought to give way in this 
matter. SudSsa, (Pijavana), DivodSsa and VadhiyaSva form 
the ascending line according to the Rigveda. It may be noted 
here that names ending in aSva are found mostly in the Solar 
race and VadhryaSva (Rg. vi, 6x and x, 19) seems to be a Solar 
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race king. Thirdly, ViSvamitra in the Rigveda is also a Rishi 
of the Bharatas and according to Epic and Purana tradition also, 
ViSvamitra is chiefly connected with the history of the Solar 
race * Fourthly, the names of Purukutsa and Trasadasyuf are 
to be found in the line of lkshvaku only, m the PurSnas and they 
are Aikshvaka also according to the Brahmanas For all these 
reasons I identify the Bhaialas as the Solar race people of the 
Epics. They are usually taken lor the later Bharal as, viz, 
the descendants of DaushyanU Bliarata, but who. ever this 
Bharata is mentioned in the Biahmanas the epithet Daushyanti 
is found added and he is not mentioned in the Rigveda at all. 
This mixing up of the two has led to the popular notion that 
India is called Bharatavarsha fiom the second Bharata. But 
tradition, even Puranic tradition, plainly contradices this idea 
and states that India is called Bharatavarsha irom Bharata, a 
grandson of the first Svayambhuva Manu. According to an- 
other Purana, Bharata who gave the name to this country is 
Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence, we have a further con- 
firmation of the Bharatas being Kshatriyas of the Solar race. 


* The PurSnas derive Vifivamitra from the Lunar line, but there ii a 
contradiction here between the PurSnas and the RSmunyana and there 
is a contradiction among the Pur&n.is themselves. R&mayana, BSIa- 
hSnda, Chapter 51, gives the ancestry of VKvamilr* as RiSjSpati and 
then KuSka at once in whose family of course VWvSmitra was born even 
according to the Rigveda. He is lienee neither Solar nor Lunar according 
to the RamSyana but ho is plainly a person of the older race of Kshatriyas. 
The PurSnas derive ViSvSmitra in the Lunar line in two ways. Harivamfia 
derives him from Amavasu, another son of I’ururavas than Ayu whose 
son was Nahusha ; while in another place it derives him from Ajamtdha 
and Janhu. I think the Puranic genealogy ought to give way here to 
the RSmayana which makes ViSv&mitra born in the oldest line of Kshatri- 
yas. Curiously enough this uncertainty of descent still remains attached to 
their modern Kshatnya representatives, v ,z., tlio Jiathods who are derived 
differently in the Solar and the Lunar lines. 

f Kurugravana, a king in the Trasadasyu family 39 supposed to be a 
Kuru, but I do not see why he should he so. In the Rigvedic hymns he 
is expressly said to be a TrSsadasyava and not a Kuru. The beginning 
word Kuru cannot make him a Kuru in race in the same way as DivodKsa 
cannot be a D&sa or non- Aryan as actually suggested by a German 
VecUe scholar. 
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These Bharatas became so numerous that Bharata in one place 
in the Aitareya BrShmana stands for warrior generally.* In 
the Nirukta in one place Bharatas are said to mean priests also 
along with Kurus. The reason why Bharatas may be substi- 
tuted for Kurus in sacrificial formulas as mentioned in Vedic 
Index under Kuru, is not because they were identical with 
Kurus but because they were a different people with equal 
reuown, and wherever they were meant their name was to be 
substituted in the sacrificial formulas. In fine, there are very 
strong reasons to identify the Bharatas with the Solar race 
people of the later, viz.. Epic days. Their representatives in the 
days of the Brahmanas were the Kosala-Videhas the undoubted 
Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics and the Puranas. 

The identification of the Lunar race Kshatriyas in the Vedas 
is not a matter of any difficulty. They are, of course, the Yadus, 
the TurvaSas, the Anus, the Druhyus and the Pfirus, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda. Of these the Penis became 
numerous and supreme and in their line came the Kuru-P5ncha- 
las of Epic and Puranic fame. The Yadus also became famous and 
were the progenitors of the Yadavas amongst whom was born 
Krishna referred to in the Chhandogya. The Anus are supposed 
to give rise to several Punjab kings, e.g., the fjibis and the 
Madras who had their counterpart beyond the Himalayas, the 
Uttara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, the Uttara Kurus. 
All this is so plain that later Epic and PurSna tradition may be 
said to find complete support in the Rigvedic and BrShmana 
references. And in my opinion the five races, Yadus and others, 
had for their ancestor Yayati though this is doubted by Prof. 
Macdoncll under the word YaySfci in the Vedic Index. Purtt- 
ravas, Ayu, Nahusha and Yayati are all mentioned in the Fig- 

* Macdonell says under Kura that Bharatas in this passage (U, 23) 
means the Daushyanti Bharatas and they attacked the Satvantas. 
SEyana, however, translates Bharatas by warriors and Satvantas by 
charioteers. This interpretation seems correct though the derivation of 
Bharata given by SEyana is fanciful. I think the word Bharatas became 
subeequently a synonym for warriors (md even for priests as stated 
further. 

38 
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veda and form, so to speak, the starting line of the Lunar race. 
There is, of course, no express mention in the Rigveda of th i s 
connection between Yayali and the five peoples, Yadu and 
others, but some such connection may be inferred from hymn 
i. 31, where Yayati is mentioned. This hymn is composed by 
Hiranyastupa Angirasa and the Angirasas are connected, as we 
have already seen, with these five peoples. Moreover, the fourth 
verse in this hymn may almost be taken to contain the con- 
firmation of the later traditional genealogies of the Puranas, as 
it shows that (besides the Rishi AngirnSi.) Agni was revealed, ori- 
ginally to two persons, Manu and Pururavas (c^RTt 3Tra3T5PT: 
Ipwi' gifcR: I) followed by verse 17 

) in which wfcf is plainly substituted for * 
as his representative. Thus, the Purana tradition, 
supported by these references in the Rigveda, cannot be fairly 
ignored. I think, therefore, that the Lunar tace kings from 
Pururavas down to Ajamidha are mentioned in the Rigveda, 
and from Bharata to Kuru and Janamojaya even, in the 
Brahmanas. In short, the Lunar race Kslutlriyus are undoubt- 
edly a Vedic people identifiable with Pururavas and his 
descendants, Yadu, TurvaSa and others. 

Before concluding this paper I must advert to a very invert- 
ant question which arises at this stage and it is this: if the Sjlar 
and Lunar origins of the two races are not expressly mcnl ioned 
in the Vedic literature, how did the idea arise in Epic days ? 
The idea of the descent of all races from one ancestor is not a 
fancy of the Indo-Aryans only but of many peoples ; and the 
birth of heroes or great men from gods is also a myth which 
many peoples have believed In. Not only did the Greeks in 
ancient times make their heroes the sons of gods, but even in 
later history we find the Mexican Aztecs looking upon the Spani- 
ards as the children of the Sun. The notion, therefore, that 
certain races were bom from the Sun and the Moon was not 
an unnatural one with the Epic and PurSna writers. But some 
reason must have influenced the selection of these gods as the 
ancestors of the two races of Kshatriyas and we may try to see 
what this reason may have been. Manu is even in the Rigveda 
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the son of Vivasvat, or the Sun. It is not an idea of the later 
Indo-Aryans but even of the Vedic Rishis and the word Bharata 
which was the origin of the name of the ancient Rigvedic people 
the Bharatas, is explained by the Nirukta to mean the Sun. 
The idea, therefore, that the first race of Kshatriyas was de- 
scended from the Sun was inherited by the Epic writers from the 
Rigveda ilself. The birth of the other race of Kshr.triyas from 
the Moon was a natural ic’ca as opposed to the Sun and hence 
they must have been looked upon as descendants of the Moon. 
Or perhaps, these people coming from the north may have been 
called descendants of the Moon for Soma is the lord of the north. 
We may add that the first race of Rshr.triyas, being in Epic 
days in the east, may have been looked upon as descendants 
of the Sun. Lastly, it is also possible to explain this idea on a 
difference between these races in their observance of the year 
which is plainly discernible in the story of the Mahabharata 
fight. The Panda vas had to pass twelve years of exile and one 
of incognita according to the covenant at their gambling game. 
Now the Kurus argued, when the Pandavas appeared in VirSta's 
fight, that they were discovered before their time, but the Pan- 
da vas replied that they had kept their word truly and fully. 
Bhlshma decided the point in favour of the Pandavas and held 
that they had kept their word by the Lunar year of 354 days. 
This decision would undoubtedly be strange if the Pandavas 
observed the Lunar year only for the purpose of this covenant. 
I think this phase of the question has not sitfficiently attracted 
the attention of scholars, I hold that this decision clearly 
proves that the PSndavas generally followed the Lunar year 
like the Mahomedans of the present day. In the Taittirjya 
SarahitS you have clear references to different years observed 
by the Aryans, viz., tho Civil year of 360 days, the Solar year of 
365 days and the Lunar year of 354 days. Of course, later 
Aryans observed the Solar year only and these differences have 
now disappeared entirely. But in ancient times the Pandavas 
the latest branch of the Lunar race people, must have observed 
the Lunar year in much the same way as they observed poly- 
andry so common among the Himalayan people ; while the 
Kurus or rather the Dhartarishtras as older people mhst have 
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observed the solar year generally in vogue among the older 
Kshatriyas. The people of the Punjab and of AyodhyS and the 
other eastern people seem to have observed the Solar year and 
they were all on the side of the Dh5rtar5shtras, while on the side 
of the PSndavas were all southern Aryans chiefly of the Lunar 
race, vix., the PSnchaias, who were apparently polyandrous 
still and the YSdavas and the Chedis and the Magadhas. In 
my opinion the different peoples ranged on either side observed 
different years and they were, so to speak, people of the 
old tradition and the new tradition. The former observed the 
Solar year and the latter the Lunar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea that the PSndavas, PSnchSlas, etc,, were the de- 
sendants of the Moon. It is true that some peoples of this race 
were observers of the Solar year as the DhSrtarSshtras them- 
selves and the Madras, etc., but they were all inhabitants of the 
Punjab and must have adopted the year of the first settled 
Aryans there. I put forward this theory with some diffidence, 
but I think it to be of sufficient importance to find a record here. 

I have already given expression to this view in another place 
and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of 
the MahabhSrata, I touch it here in bare outline and I put it 
forward only as an alternative to account for the Epic names 
assigned to these two most famous races of Kshatriyas, viz* 
the Solar and the Lunar races who have so gloriously distinguish- 
ed themsdves not only in the Vedic, the Epic and the Puranic 
days, but also in the modem history of India commencing with 
Mahomedan times. 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL. 

(x) AtpuiS inscription of SaktiknraSra relating to the 
Guhilots of Mewad. 

{Indian Antiquary XXXIX of 1910 p. 191) 

TOrofoj *sr§ hm m vfwk ^ 

lw^?sn%<T?T{cr^ vrcrffcr 11 

I srqfir %|<tt w&i 

#c: 11 mtvaw— «f 

*§&> II H II ^>«r«r \m ggfeq 

I #*nroinriwrqr *r *w garret, 

II 3 11 I *n& 

srare: sftfros: II v 11 $jrf%i fiprr ^ g®r- 

#*fMw qsit^qr rifawt 11 vtfammi- 

<tv ftwTOfe ? s 3 ?rr^*frt wraft- 

wit*— rrai«Ri«^ taW ?R 3 rf?ri ll % 11 

Wflfflwflffigw sfNN^qtftfsrr arcrt% $rffcwi?*T ! s$l 
WnWNVW II 4 II Sfltt SlftPp?rfrS^ gat 
^f?srf^^«pn«r 11 s it sfftRosp — pr^i 

^ fri^i **r v^nre^nav* 

tirfaw 11 u 11 && 
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( 2 ) Harsha Stone Inscription relating to the ChShamSnaa 
of Sambar. 

(Ep. Indica Vol. II. p. X2i). 

arm** 

sftfrarmr (sr ?) («sr) a?wr%g: 1 

^5% snftr ft**&rr « — »-[ ft ? ] * — 

II t* II 

srfassmT xromflwrreww affemrn 
«§gFEcR*rm 34: *r*wi ^ $pl«ffigW HcU'ft 1 

im ^ 35 [ gfa ] [ % J wift [ ^ wwsrr ] 

«w*ftt ll iv 11 

<rp q whw ft ^ wRftwro l 

•fNmmftrogflpft cnptftft *re?§<rs n \\ u 

^rt^r *s*mfa ^rerr ^n^wrr 55^ 

sn% «iTf%rci^r: vcft* [ ft ] « 

q*nnra&nrt «*remftr [ «r ] **rm?r?5ra<?i*$ — 
gHw ig ^ wfl 1 ftftr ftftr nftrcft (rftrort m**t 

< g ) II U 11 

*3$*^ 1 

«ift*rf ft *nO?r& 5i3 ffahcftift tfftrft 

?nft*r [ 3 ] *fts [fft] [<] »?WT gfcg 
=cre*rM [ w* ] «: i 

sm xfejfft awwr xr^r *3 
«ffW5mft<m^3«m5r: # 1 #^ II t» 11 

twr-dfta ft*r ftrew swifaft l 
• gft# 3$ *r [ » ] - [ ft ? 1 i* 

[ *] II «<£ II 
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T way or 

5 ^: q?r sfciro: jtfciT^ ftsrr ( wir ) fagrr ftngpw I 
*jjy«r arecrntf^ 

^sg^^gqfiRfi- tann. n n 

[ IN ] grregcft yr^rytTH - : I 

yrrg^^qsff^- f%^T*fcT ll R o || 

sfli^S^i'srcfteTr f¥® f^crea'T tfNly Verier fegag 
5Rr^fg- i ^Rrwyrr ( ar ) jg^nfe i^?^rf%ryr« %«ft 
rtar% g^ir ftsr [ *r ] sres^ift: || \k u 

gswfrr ^r^r: ^ ( «rr ) §T*t: | 

^Ics^y ^si^ttcrY f*rr r%^ty f^rsRT5cyt?cr^ II ^ (I 

wf ’sar ^oyat smfa sft: I 

5fesrr3«RdlT^ -WT^cT cl 3 ^ || 

g^rrsfo garft: fla<» 3 <<fWppreher 
***%'• i 

f^syTlr irrfcrc — f^r%^r: ti hy ii 

iF^rr<^ yrorot ajafas 5i y re ro r <g ; 

] [ *r ] ^rr 11 ii 

gftggsS m rsfrr f%^i%a: 

55setTot^ry Pr®j^«r *$srg«rs ii II 

C *t<it ] wrstfr yr^r tihgofog'^ftrav 

*#*$* ^%qrfoqre 3 * rr f %«r. ^ssw. It n 

»r?icT #«r> «rfas^ «r ( m ) v i 

<r g rr4»T^ran^ faserewl II **.4 ll 
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(3) Gwalior Bhoja praSasti, relating to the Imperial PrSti- 
hSras of Kanauj p. 290 

Archaological Survey of India 19^3 — 04 » P- 280, 

L i eft**. »Wt 11 

#rrfe<i«=r sresi sresnrmrrfa- 

qfcpreTFersK I 

s^riTi ^5 

sftroiiTOWOTsrofffctr *: II * II 
sTRJTRW^r^r^ faarc t^fSTTl 

L 2 vitfaftarafifafr 

g»Rfii srspf sir 
&r: ^^ar^^JTvrsr^cri^Rr^r^ 

*r^rr^«p^«R^ 5 'a^; s^Rr^^m: 11 r II 
tqt i 5 t?jrr *• ffer *K 

to 4h»«*rfts«r «sraf*r*fa«fVw4 ■*»%» T^r&i 1 

w- 

L 3 ?cR 4 fg 3 r>«V *ww:<rft ftWHR* 

sr«ft*rc ®?T«fcx. It *11 
srftni^jisfsgffir SNfauanrcfli; 

Mt ^rrr^: jprarsTaSr&^a^gjri^ i 

gs?w*n^« 5 n%ww- 

L 4 faqr^ffcofts 

li * il 
tortoskcr w 
ssf$ «fhr* sreff** i*jsr^ 5 r;rer wreMfcis 1 

*r$ p^wsafaro 
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A- 5 II K H 

ci^g: sn*q *rreresrciT»T: 

tmmj&i srr^T?ft5rawq>®smi:?^t 3?3*i5r: I 

f^TTsc^r^p? ^rsc snrrsci: 

OTf^ra<n^65f»T ^n^rrf^g: u * n 

w ( cn^) *n^¥. 

L 6 srrerre p§^srtt 

m ^raisqirfa^i^EWT *i*e% fai^srfirg I 

fvr^n 5 #: s^fttsRp **RT*rrf^$er n \s n 

erm*. s^r^^Rf^r 

vsrrarea - Qcr f%<;5 =rr*r*ra?cp?:rw. I 

— 

^ 7 5=3 %?33 a$: 

sifarrrerirft *ra^?rer&rcTf% H <r ll 
3s*ire*rw gfJcRq- 

^5r3Wr3f«l5F3:^f®3«r?3: l 
f^r qro^gc^sffatnw 
=er^r33 fe333¥3$58^rsTct; II % it 
3*; 3Tf^T3r^- 

srt'^w^a- 

girfto r fe«rrftc9>f%q»m sffr*. ll \* \\ 
a?H^ fa«TO 

*T5ff$n^«h[ ai mit . ' i 

*rifa*$8jT f^3^rsffg?%: ll t \ \\ 
gwTOT ^r*T 


39 
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frmr mA — 

WgW l ffrl tat 5 §j* 5 *n^ I 

?I M Ml < 1 ^ 1 ^^! *J^?I 5 I: 

^rrar <^^T%«rVr% hui 

^T^rgr^r sranrasTserfe- 


L xo 


L ix 


^i*ft *r n n 

: stf^f£rftg ! ®rcT srKT^r ^fr %^ 5 1 
3 R?n^i%^: sfot gre^rfri 5 tai*m: n tv || 
Wifegwf* * I 

sisrrTf^^ faRrat^urw; | 
gar ^5?wgsr^rr~ 

'rfarj^n'^rrsr li u 
a^rd^Mnss; fo^iftareiren 
3 Tf 5 pwr g^rt #a>r *u srg#sr it s* n 

*rerc^i sdwi?rrr fiftgur: 

*r * *ra?s*Nfcr qtf&s: | 

Jtorerf gf^rg Rm; wgsr* 


L iz fitKf 

*rat gtff «rrfr ^ri#iFRrarr^f%t: it *» 11 

s^jn^foiTftsfrsrft srinr^ 

m wgfaspwfarSr* snsfogsrfwfaiSr- 

^wfi^sRrt srflfeTO ssstffc 55 ^. 


L J 3 4 m II K4 n 

stfli «rrsssw ?ribR$&: *t$- 

^fstt 3 *n i 

srfasrr «r*rr sp*T?srcra;?*r$ ii i\\i 

srfawfa* m f tek g?r- 
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14 Tgsrror- 

srafcr qvs*ne&cT? jfcr: I 

cRT^T I (I 

sTcii i rR: o ^^t *reft II 11 

^TR f^RTHT 

L *5 g^n ^ ' qq» ' 4 m r 1 

*n TOisrgro^F^Rr^ ^i%^t 11 ** 11 
'RTOR^ TO* Hgm&TO***! I 

gTO&fcr nrfcTter^tr frfa: it * ^ 11 
s^nrtsri srerTOggrr 

ftr%sr rrrSf M^rar 1 
srrarr mt&i- 

L 16 form sjur 

srs^sgTs^c^n: li 11 
TOr S^fesflRT aRIt^wRlfiltst 1 
*nw «rorfa tosher: II 

*rra«w 

arRrg^mcTTt rto smrr: l 
nam 

«r? 3 — 


L *7 sng ^RT^fharror 4»}#t il ** 11 

^wfi %W»S i ft*TCT rr to.* 

ftsf^nflrarct TOfaw ?r<nsrt 33- 

srroh q>fVr*T mim (?) 

II ^ II 
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Extracts from important SmriUs ( Manu and Yajmvalkp 
excepted) showing the freer social condition of India in in 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries A.D.) 

X fSCSTi I 

S^: | 

R ffxW** S5|<fa I 

V&m $3 $IWM fRqfSRpft qf< I! 

* * 35 n®Rt | 

srNrft sfHf =er anfran ^ li 

V *m?R% ^ I 

* «%I ^SR^ fosi% li 

K am^rr® s*it ^ \ 

^ gs i> ^ ti 

% sn£nftf ^fr«i ^«wrr: 

«R*RP?ft«Rrr 11 

ftwji — 

\ <rfc#r g <*<wircrr< ^ ( 

%**rcra«rt srfwrO 5g| ii 

* §*r: srrgft i 

«ts& 4«s*R?r^^ areNffesafl *m: h 

* iTiflm sfafoy vitr faro 1 

* farwwnffifer \\ 

gsrcn — 

* fafasii tiu^s sn«*r *f?RrT 5 tosto 1 
•W* 3^ f*3«i *rg$tofari*gro n 
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5 *TRT Rifljsriaf II 

SM 5 RS 

sireraqT ^ l 

j* era 3 T=fri¥Tt n 

msn^sr gi%: ^TT^rr^T *T^*tSsrqTci; n 
snsrorspr g 'nffa 1 

3 n§rc 0 «giqf ^sc^r ^ II 

amrer* f^r 'strt: cr*fc* *t I 

S^cj^ *stt arr^rr Rrf turrit ^sri: 
sn^p urer ^rr^Tf^i g* 5 fs: ^^Rd^rt I 
*srr: sfT^rrir f^n% gfdsnw ft *ar 4 cr: II 
— 

cRJTTfi^T^^^^t ^T^vrgRcff i 
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GENESIS OF THE DICTUM • ^ST^IWfh 


We have not vet been able to trace the above dictum, meaning 
that there would be only two varnas (Brahmins and Suriras) in 
the Kali age, to its original source. We find it quoted by Ka- 
malakara Bhatta of Benares in his work Sudrakamal akara but 
he did not plainly believe in it as we shall patently show and 
hence perhaps he merely says “In some PurSna” (Pururantaro) 
when he quotes it. We have not yet boon able to fix upon 
the Purana which contains this oft quoted line. It is most pro- 
bably an imaginary line first quoted by the above Pandit of 
Benares who cannot, however, have been its originator. Kinja* 
vadekar §astri of Poona a well-known scholar ami particularly 
versed in Mimansa pointed out to us another interesting place 
where a similar verse is quoted and we make no apology for 
giving the whole quotation. In his Mahabhashya or commen- 
tary on the Sutras of Panini Patanjali says “ s rn gofa 

” meaning a Brahmin even though without 


necessity should learn the Veda with its six Ahgasand understand 
it. On this line of the Bhashya (circa. 150 B.C.) of Patanjali, 
there is no comment in the gloss of Kaiyyata (who wrote his 


work about 600 A.D.). NSgojibhatta of the 14th century A.D. in 
his commentary named Udyota says here ** 

" Some one says that in using 
the word Brahmin the Bhashyakara intends to suggest that this 


learning the Vedas is optional with others." Vaidyanfitha 
BfahSdeva Payagunde of the 16th century, who has written a 


Chhlyi on the Udyota remark on this “ I 

\ ^ g iy i yri ” ^ 5514 tant: t 
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qrftzn&nrrt ?pfrq rfr f ft *pn^r*r cTc^rrg i 

gr«n ^ ^ Jr qrftraT: wfcr ^r ?ft %^r«rra^r: i 

W* ffiT epftftft S^H*. I Translation. 

The writer of Udyota expresses his disapprobation of the 
opinion in using the word kaschit some one for this rea- 
son viz., that tiie two (varnas) Kshatriyas and VaiSyas are ex- 
pressly enjoined by the Smritis to study the Veda and hence the 
opinion that its study is optional with them is contradictory of 
the Smriti injunction. Therefore (in the opinion of the Udyo- 
takara), the word Brahmin in the Bhashya sentence should be 
taken to include all the three varnas by upalakshana (suggested 
inclusion) and therefore the sentence means also that Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas have to study and understand the Veda. But (we 
think) the sentence is proper and mentions Brahmins only in 
order to indicate that in the Kali age there are no Kshatriyas 
nor VaiSyas. For a Smriti says “ In the Kali age there are no 
Kshatriyas and no VaiSya castes. There are in Kali only two 
Varnas viz., Brahmins and Sudras ” The editor Sivadatta who 
publishes the Udyota with the Chhaya of Payagunde tacks on 
the remark grfRT 

^rarRt^r 5^ I “ To suppose that the Veda (study) is 
regulated by Kaliyuga is not sensible and hence the word Brah- 
min includes by upalakshana the three Varnas.” 

The above is a curious illustration how views based on the 
same original text change and toss from one side to another as 
times change. We will add the following historical comment 
on this. Originally, that is before Buddhism arose and spread, 
the DhormaSastra properly laid down the rule that all the three 
Varnas should study and understand the Veda and such indeed 
was the practice in those days. This rule is naturally embodied in 
Manu and other Smritis. When Patafijali wrote his Bhashya 
after the general spread of Buddhism in about 150 B.C. Kshatri- 
yas and VaiSyas had mostly become Buddhists and had given 
up the study of the Veda. Many Brahmins also were doing the 
same and Patafijali thought that it was the duty of Brahmins 
even without necessity to study the Veda. He, therefore, wrote 
the sentence above quoted with reference to the actual state of 
40 
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the country. Brahmins now being responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the Veda. Kaiyyata lived about 600 A.D., when Bud- 
dhism was still supieme and nalui ally thought no coinmenl 
was necessary. In the days of Nagojibhatta of about 1300 A.D. 
things had entirely changed. Buddhism had gone out of India 
for centuries and Rajputs— orthodox Rajputs-had established 
their right to study the Vedas though the study was taken up by 
same only. Hence NSgojibhatta found room to recoid the opinion 
of some me that the study of the Vedas for Kshalriyas and 
VaiSyas was optional according to Patanjali. Payagunde of 
Wai wrote his work after the Mahomedans had long esta blish - 
ed their sway over the whole ol India including the south and 
after the Kshatriyas, especially the Mara (has oi the south, had 
given up learning the Vedas, took occasion to express the opi- 
nion that the Bhashyakara had properly restricted his state- 
ment to Brahmins, as there were no Kshatriyas m the Kali 
age according to the above quoted dictum which probably must 
have come into existence in the interval, reflecting the actual 
state of the country of the time. Lastly, under the present 
awakening of the country and the effort of the Kshalriyas and 
Marathasto re-establish their right and status, Sivadatta like 
ourselves denies the correctness of the view ol Payagunde that 
the study of the Veda can be subject to any Kaliyuga rule, and 
reverts to the oldest state of law that all the three varnas have 
to study and understand the Veda. 

From the^abo ve discussion it will be apparent that the dictum 
: ’ ’ arose sometime between 1300 and 1600 
A. D. If the belief had arisen before the time of NSgojibhatta 
he would certainly have taken the line of argument adopted 
by Payagunde later and justified the statement of PatafS- 
jali by the simpler method viz., that Palafljali intended to con- 
vey that there were no Kshatriyas and Vaifiyas in the Kali age. 

It is hence extremely probable that the idea arose later than 
NSgojibhatta. 

It is, however, possible to suggest that Najogibha$ta knew 
the dictum but did not support it. For we know that KamalS- 
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karbhatta, one of the descendants of NSgojibhatta only quotes 
the dictum in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his !§Qdrakamalakara — 

“ ?rg ^ 

spcRi^sfrcn I trfi- 

11 crrftter srrg^rrgflrferefr ^ifsmga 

^ II *T|N5Ni%Hfar sj^rf^Rrer- 

^C. 1 g*r«iFc£fa anin»rr* safari ^srf smferqt feer: 1 

git git ft^r: ^ f?ui%: l| 3?cr: ^ 

3^: 1 Sfcr ^ a ^ft^m q>P*ri%sfor fftr 
srmspffrsa: $sr sft^rr^ % %% ft«rar: 1 git 1 1 : ^ 

l ffa jtowctt sgfaqt^r: 

sin^r^Rfcrfwrr: || ” 

Transl. : " But in Bhagavata Pur ana 9th Skandha the absence 
of Kshatriyas in the Kali age is declared as also in the 12th 
Skandha in the verso “ Devapi, brother oi §antanu and Marti 
born of the race of Ikslivaku will live in the village of KalSpa 
endowed with great yogic power. These two, at the end of Kali, 
will again promulgate the Dharma of Varna and ASrama by the 
command of Vasndeva.” Again in the ViShnu Parana also (it 
is stated that) a Nanda named Mahapadmapati will destroy the 
Kshatriya people. Agftin in another Purana (it is said) "Brah- 
mins, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and Madras are the four varnas the 
first three of wlxich are Dvijas. All these exist in every age but 
in the Kali age only the first and the last remain. ** How then 
can you speak of subcastes bom of mixture with Dvijas ? The 
answer is ; this doubt is not correct for Vishnu says "In the 
Kali age some remain as seed ” and in the Matsya PurSiaa it is 
stated "Those Brahmins, Khatriyas, VaiSyas and Sttdras who 
will remain as seed (at the end of Kali) will become mingled with 
these in the beginning of Krita Yuga." From these two autho- 
rities our respected father holds the opinion that there are 
Kshatriyas ^nd VaiSyas in the Kali age though their appearance 
is concealed and their Karma or mode of life is defiled." It must 
be pointed out that the author, KamalSkarbhatta, belongs to 
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the famous Bhatta family of learned men and Dharma-Sastris of 
Benares to which -belonged Gagabhatta also who crowned 
§ivaji with Vedic rites, believing him to be a good Kshatriya. 
To the same family belonged Najogibhatta and it is possible to 
explain his silence on this question by supposing him to be un- 
willing to enter into this question of DharmaSSstra in a work 
on grammar. 

But whether this dictum had or had not arisen in the days of 
Nagojibhatta it had certainly no existence before 1200 A.D. as 
we proceed to show. In the time of Kumarila (Circa G50-700 
A.D), there was no such idea in the mind of any writer on 
DharmaSastra that there were no Kshatriyas nor VaiSyas in 
the Kali age. For Kumarila distinctly says in his disquisition 
on the word Raja in his Vartika (p. 587 Calc. Edn.) that there 
were in hi# time kings of all the four castes reigning ( ?pE^ 

). The question was 

whether the word Raja in the sQtra 

meant a Kshatriya and the eventual answer given by him after 
discussion is that the word meant a Kshatriya. Now this 
clearly establishes that ho not only believes that there were 
actually Kshatriya and VaiSya kings in his days (a fact histo- 
rically true, as stated already) but that there would be Ksha- 
triyas in times to come and that Kshatriya kings alone could 
perform the RajasQya sacrifice. It is, therefore, eortain that the 
dictum ‘ Kalavadyantayoh sthitih ’ had not arisen in the days 
of Kumarila. In inscriptions of the Rasbtrakhtas, the §UahSras 
and the Y&davas, they are certainly represented as Ksha- 
triyas; but perhaps these are documents drawn up in praise of 
kings by royal orders. But we find VijnSneSvara an authoritative 
writer on DharmaSastra not doubting that there were Kshatri- 
yas in his days. He would certainly have staled so in his 
commentary where he discusses the question of the gotra of 
Kshatriya by adding that the question was not important in the 
Kali age. VijnaneSvara's commentary belongs to the 12th century. 
Then again Hemadri, also an athoritative writer on Dharma- 
SSstra, docs not desist from describing the YSdavas as descen- 
dants of Sri Krishna and therefore Kshatriyas. No doubt, it may 
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be objected that be was a minister to the Yadava king Ramchan- 
dra. But this eulogy of the Yadavas is not in a State document 
but in his work on DharmaSastra. And the famous saint and 
poet of Maharashtra, JnaneSvara, also describes Ramachandra- 
rao Yadava as Kshatriya. He was a man of great learning and 
saint as he was, he had no reason or motive to flatter any per- 
son. We, therefore, feel sure that this dictum had not arisen 
yet, when JnaneSvara wrote his poem in Saka 12x2 or 1290 A.D. 
All these considerations, therefore, in our view point to the 
conclusion that this dictum arose about after 1300 in Mahome- 
dan times, in the east and the south, where P&yagundes and 
Kamalakar lived. 
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THE RULING FAMILIES OF THE DECCAN IN THIS PERIOD 
WERE MARATHA KSHATRIYAS. 

Mr. V. K. Rajavade, the well-known historical researcher of 
the Deccan, in his learned preface in Marathi to the Radha 
Madhava-Vilasa-Champu, a poem composed by a Marathi poet 
named Jayarama Pindye, a contemporary of Sahaji, which he 
has recently discovered remarks that the Marathas who settled 
in Maharashtra in ancient times (according to him after the 
time of Buddha) were of lower capacities and civilisation and 
hence were subject to foreign rule from about 250 B.C. down to 
1600 A.D His contention that the Marathas of the Deccan 
were ruled by Kshatriya kingly families from the north from 
time to time in effect means that the Chalukyas and the Rash- 
trakfitas and the Yadavas whose brilliant rule has been and will 
be described in the volumes of this history were not Maratha 
but Northern Kshatriya lamilies. As this opinion is opposed 
to the view propounded in this work, it is necessary that 
.tins theory put forth by Mr. Rajavade should be carefully ex- 
amined in this appendix. 

It may be stated at the outset that this theory coming as it 
does from Mr. Rajavade is really surprising. In fact, Mr, RSja- 
vade himself observes “ Our readers will be astonished to find 
us calling the Chalukyas and others foreigners." We may go 
further and add that the readers will not only be surprised- but 
painfully surprised ; for none, not even Dr. Sir Bhandarkar had 
yet formulated the theory that these Chalukyas and others 
were not Marathas but foreigners. Indeed, we frequently hear 
it propounded that they were Marathas but not Kshatriyas and 
here we find Mr. RSjavade going to the opposite extreme and 
holding the opinion that they were Kshatriyas but not Marathas. 
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Mr. Rajav§.de calls the Chalukyas and others, Kshatriyas 
from the north- But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or VaiSyas are Aryans, come into Maharashtra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into Maharashtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did they live here as foreigners ? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained by a foreign people wh& do not permanently reside 
in the country ruled and whose military and civil power is ex- 
ercised by a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who eventually return to that country after their work is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the country ruled. The 
English rule in India is a perfectly foreign rule of this THn/t 
British soldiers and military officers and British civil adminis- 
trators who hold this country in subjection always return to 
their country after they have worked for a definite period in 
this country which they never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. Mahomedan rule in the south or in the north in past 
times was also practically a foreign rule ; for, there was a con- 
stant supply of soldiers and officers from outside from Iran 
and Khurasan, from Syria and Arabia. And even though Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided permanently in India, 
the majority of Ihe foreigners coming to India eventually re- 
turned to their own country and thus there was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai Nowroji has shown, is the root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
Maurya rule over the Deccan (Circa 250 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
bhritya rule over Magadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modem times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and the 
officers of civil administration who kept the north under .sub- 
jection were Marathas from the Deccan and these never made 
Northern India their home but always returned to the Deccan 
to enjoy their earnings. But the present rule of jSe fod fay, 3 ifeitkar 
or Gaikw&d cannot be looked upon as foreign though ft is In 
parts of the country outside Maharashtra . Fory their civil and 
military administration is carried on mostly, by local men and 
the few Marathas who are found chiefly among clerks and officers 
are recruited not from the Deccan but from locally re sidin g 
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Maratha families. And what is more important, these ruling 
families have made the respective territories ruled by them their 
home and they never think of returning to the Deccan although 
their marriage relations are usually contracted with the Maratha 
of the Deccan. This examination of the essentials of 
a ' foreign rule will enable us to determine whether the Chalu- 
kyas, the Rashtrakutas and the Yadavas can be considered 
foreign rulers in Maharashtra. 

Looked at from the above stand-point, in no way can the 
Chalukya, Rashtra^uta and Yadava rule in Maharashtra be 
treated as a foreign rule. There is nothing to show in the re- 
■ cords of their time that their civil and military administration 
was maintained by an influx of foreigners into Maharashtra. 
Then again these ruling families had made the Deccan their 
home and their eyes never turned towards the north whence 
they are supposed to have come. Nay more, unlike the modern 
ruling families in Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, their marriage 
relations too, did not principally take place with northern Ksha- 
triya families. Sometimes, no doubt, we find such marriages 
mentioned but therein there was no consciousness of the idea 
that these ruling families of the Deccan were foreigners in that 
land and that they had to continue their marriage affinities 
with their Kshatriya kinsmen in the north. In short, there is 
nothing in their rule or their family connections which would 
suggest, much less prove that their rule in the Deccan was a 
foreign rule. 

But it may be urged that these families were, as a matter of 
fact, Kshatriya families come into the south from the north 
and though they may have eventually considered themselves 
as natives of Maharashtra and mingled their blood with its 
people, yet their inherent capacities of mind and body, their 
political instincts and their love of independence were those of 
the northern Kshatriyas whose civilisation was higher than that 
of the people of the Deccan. In other words, they, were fresh 
incomers from the north into Maharashtra and had not yet lost 
their higher feelings and capacities. Probably Mr. RSjavade calls 
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these ruling families of the Deccan foreigners from this point 
of view. But properly considered this view also is not histori- 
cally correct. The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took 
place according to our opinion and that of Mr. Rajavade 
also, after P«fnini and before KStySyana i. e., after 900 B. C. 
and before 300 B. C. The only point of difference between us is 
that while Mr. Rajavade thinks that this settlement took place 
after Buddha i. e., after 500 B. C. we think it must have taken 
place before Buddha’s time (following as we do the opinion of Dr. 
Sir Bhandarkar) i. e., about the 7th century B. C. (see Vol.I.p.79). 
But whether the Aryans of Maharashtra came to it before or 
after Buddha does not concern us here. The question here is : 
Did the ^early Chalukyas whose rule in the Deccan began about 
500 A. D. come to it a little before that time or did they belong 
to the general stock of the Maratha Aryans settled there for 
centuries ? Similarly did the Rashtrakutas whose rule began 
about 750 A. D. and the Yadavas whose rule began about 1100 
A.D. eome to the Deccan a little before their rules began ? We 
think Mr. Rajavade’s apparent view that these families were 
fresh-comers is wrong and we proceed to show in detail how it 
is so. 

Let us first take the case of the early Chalukyas, Pulakesin 
and others. Mr. Rajavade says that they were Kshatriyas 
from Ayodhya. This fact though indeed mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas is not mentioned in any 
inscriptional record of the early Chalukyas themselves who 
ruled from about 500 to 750 A.D. And even in the grants of 
the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi it appears so late as about 
ion A.D (See Ranastipundi grant E. I. Vol. VI p. 357). When 
after the new editions of the Puranas notably after the Bhaga- 
vata of about the 10th century A,D, had come into popular 
favour and every ruling family in India wished to assign itself 
to either of the Puranic solar and lunar Kshatriya VamSas it is 
very probable that the Eastern Chalukyas promulgated the 
view that they belonged to the lunar VamSa and that they ori- 
ginally ruled in Ayodhya. The most famous family of this 
VarnSa was of the Paijtjavas and Udayana was the last famous 
4 * 
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historical Hug ol this family who ruled in KauSambi about 
600 B. C. After about 59 generations from him, it is alleged, 
had ruled in Ayodhya, a king of the family came to the Deccan. 
This no doubt brings the first Chalukya king to the Deccan 
about 500 A. D. as shown by us in Vol. X. p. 262. But this is 
according to our view a subsequent story, for it is not even hinted 
at in the records of the early Chalukyas (who were then appae 
rently believed to be solar Kshatriyas). As this story is given o- 
late as 1000 A. D. it is not historical and from the records of the 
early Chalukyas they appear to be, as we have already re cor das 
our opinion (Vol. I p. 269), true Maratha Kshatriyas of the Mand- 
vya gotra, the gotra of the northern Chalukyas being Bharad- 
vaja. Their marriage relations appear from their grants to he 
generally contracted with Pallavas, Rashtrakutas and Sendra- 
kas who were undoubtedly Maratha families represented by 
the modern Maratha families of Palave Ratakute and Sinde. 

The case of the RashtrakQtas is still clearer . Their rule be- 
gan about 750 A. D. and they were certainly not fresh-comers 
at that time ; for it can be clearly proved that they were then 
a well-known old Maratha family. The early inscriptions of 
the Chalukyas state that they wrested the sovereignty of the 
Deccan from the Rastrakutas. And the early records of the 
Rashtrakutas themselves state that in seizing the sovereignty 
from the Chalukyas they got back what had been lost. In an 
inscription of Nityavarsha dated §aka 834 (9x2 A.D.), we find 
it stated that Dantidurga the first Rashtrakuta king recover- 
ed bask the Lakshml or regal splendour of the Ratla kingdom 
which had been drowned in the ocean of Chalukya power, like 
Narayana who brought up the earth sunk in the ocean. ( 

s*r. 1 ) 

J. Bom. Br.R.A-S. XVIII p. 260). This shows that the Rashtra- 
k&tas always believed that they were the rightful kings of the 
Deccan even during Chalukya supremacy from 500 to 750 A.D. 
It is, therefore, dear from Chalukya as well ns Rashtrakuta 
records that the latter, were kings of the Deccan in about 
400 A. D. i. e. about 350. years before their Imperial rule 
began about 750 A. D. 
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The Rashtraketa resords no doubt describe them as Latta- 
lttrapuradhisvara or kings of the town of Lattalera and we 
have already stated that no body has yet ascertained the where- 
abouts of this town. It is possible to suppose that this was 
some town in the Deccan itself but Mr. Rajava.de suggests that 
this was the town of Ratnapura in the Check country in the 
north, on what ground it is not stated. We think that writers of 
Sanskrit inscriptions could easily have given the Sanskrit hams 
instead of the Prakrit Lattalura in their records just as they 
give the Sanskrit form Manriyakheta instead of the Marathi 
name Malkhed of the capital of the Rashtraketas . But even 
granting that Mr. Rajavade is right in identifying Lattalera 
with Ratnapura in the Chedi country, the really pertinent ques- 
tion is when did the Rashtrakutas come to the Deccan from 
Ratnapura ? Did they come about the time of the establish- 
ment of their rule in about 750 A.D. in other words were they 
then fresh-comers into the Deccan from the north ? As we have 
shown above, they were not, as from records their rule about 4O0 
A.D. in the Deccan is undoubted and thus they were at least 
350 years old in Maharashtra when they became masters of it. 

But we believe they were far older inhabitants of Maharash- 
tra, being as old as the days of ASoka (250 B.C). These Rash- 
traketas are the same people as the RSshtrikas mentioned in 
the inscriptions of ASoka. The word RSshtrakBta, as we have 
already stated/ means chief among the Rattas. Indeed this 
truth liei embedded in the subsequent bardic concept contained 
in Rashtrakuta records that in the variaSa of the YSdava SEtyald 
there Was a king named Ratta whose son was Rashtrakfita who 
gave his name to the family. The Rashtrakutas were, there- 
fore, Rattas, in fact the original people who gave their name to 
the country and the kingdom of the Rashtraketas is described in 
their records and even in the Puranas as Ratarajya. It seems, 
therefore, that the rule of the Rashtraketas was par excellence 
Maratha rule and they were emphatically a MarSihE family. 
For the Chalukyas of Badami had latterly become so to 'speak a 
Karnataka family and their kingdom is in Rtshtmketa records 
spoken of ns the kingdom of the Karnatakas (see p. 14$ ), It 
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Looked back to Chitorc nor even wished to return to the north 
and fourthly and lastly the soldiers and officers of the Bhosale 
rule were all men of the Deccan, the very fixst so'diers assisting 
givaji in his struggle for independence being the Mavjda MarS- 
thasof the Poona district. In shoit, even Siva j is rule and the 
rale of the succeeding Bhosale kings, Sibodias though they 
were, was not foreign in Maharashtra. 

But it may still be contended that although the Bhosale family 
in consequence of the mixing of blood with Mai 5 th as loi 
300 years was practically a Maratha family and although it was 
assisted in its rule by Marathas jet the spirit of independence 
the genius for organisation exhibited by Siva j i the founder 
of Maratha rule, was his own inherited from the higher civilisa- 
tion and capacities of northern Kshatriyas. There may be 
gome truth in this contention which, however, is practically 
valueless. For the ancient Marathas cannot really be consi- 
dered to be low -,r in civilisation. They were a blend of the 
Aryan with the Naga vsm§a. To which race the Nagas belonged 
is a root question ; but even if we concede that they were 
not Aryans, they appear to be men of a higher capacity than the 
ordinary Dravidian people. From the Mahabharata we know 
that the Nagas offered a most stubborn resistance to the Pan- 
davas and were their hereditary enemies for three goners tions. 
In the Sarpasatra of Janamejaya which was in effect a Wai of 
extermination waged against them, many Nagas perished but 
many were saved by Astika and some of the names of these 
NSgas recorded in the Mahabharata are to be found, as Mr. 
Rajavade has himself pointed out, among Maratha families of 
the Deccan. The Nagas were a very powerful ruling race in 
India from TakshaSila in the Panjab down to the Pandya coun- 
try in the south as can be gathered not only from the Maha- 
bharata but also from ancient Tamil poems of the south. The 
Marathas, therefore, from ancient times must have been a virile 
race with higher political capacities and Maratha history shows 
that it is not only j§ivaji of the Sisodiya Rajput clan who exhi- 
bited extraordinary political insight and military genius but 
even men from undoubted ancient Me ratka families whose 
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coming from the north has not yet been hinted, such os Ranoji 
Scindia and Malhaxarao Holkar can be described as great sol- 
diers and politicians.^ Indeed Mahadji Scindia ’s fame as warrior 
and statesman, as an orgamsor of armies and a founder of empire, 
stands unquestioned by any. In fine, the theory of Mr. Raja- 
vade that the Marathas of the Deccan were lower in civilisation 
than the Kshatriyas of the noith is itseli mistaken and is at the 
root of his mistaken view about the Chaiuk}as and RSshti&kuias 
being foreign peoples in the Deccan. 

And why should the Marathas of the Dee tan be treated as 
of lower civilisation and of less vigour than the Kshatriyas of 
the north ? Ethno logically the Marathas may be considered to be 
a mixture of Aryan and Dr.widian people but such mixture of 
blood must be presumed to have taken palce even m the north 
as can be gathered from the accounts of the birth of the Panda vas 
and other heroes of the Mahabharata and the Puranas. We 
have stated elsewhere that the lunar race Kshatriyas appear to 
have had a greater admixture of Dra vidian blood not only from 
their accounts but from the physical charactersitics of the people 
of the United Provinces though it is true that the Rajputs of 
Rajputana and the Panjab exhibit more distinct Aryan physi- 
cal characteristics and arc purer Aryans than those of U. P. to 
Maharashtra. But as we have shown above, -history does not 
show that tihe Marathas have suffered to any appreciable extent 
in racial vigour and intellectual capacities. And if the Mara- 
thas could not stand against the Afghans, Turks, and Moguls, 
equally the Kshatriyas of the north con’d not and north and 
south wete eventually equally subjected to the foreign domi- 
nation of Mabomcdans. Beiore the Western Aryans of the pre- 
sent day too both ha\e equally bent their necks. If any thing, 
it was in Maharashtra alone that a successful struggle was made 
against the domination of foreign -Mahomedans. And the 
credit for this success under Sivaji must be shated ff it is to be 
shared, equally between the Kshatriyas of tie north and the 
Marathas of the south speaking ethnology cally as well as histo- 
rically. To look upon tt$e Marathas of the Deccan as lower in 
civilisation and capacities is,' therefore, not correct from any 
stand-jfcint. 
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That in the first and second sub-periods of Mediaeval Hindu 
History the Marathas were looked upon as Kshatriyas and of 
equal status by the Kshatriyas of the north we have already 
shown. But we may further add here that just as Kshatriya 
families of the north are in historical times known to have come 
to the south we have historical evidence to show that at least 
one MarStha Kshatriya family went from the south to the north, 
settled there and obtained not only renown but full recognition 
as a Rajput family. We are here anticipating matters which 
will be elucidated in our third Volume but we may state here 
succinctly that the traditions of the Rathods of the north who 
are in Indian history one of the most valiant Rajaput clans 
declare that they came originally from the Deccan and its 
name was Rashtrakuta which by the usual rules of Prakrit 
transformation has become Rathoda. Of course this family is 
not the same as the Rashtrakuta family we have described in 
this volume for the present Rathods of the north are a solar 
race family and its gotra is Gautama. Wc mention this fact 
here, however, simply to show that in tire tenth century A.D. 
the Marathas were as vigorous as the Kshatriyas of the north 
and founded a Rajput family which is now included among the 
36 Rajput families of the present day. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever to distinguish betwee’n the capacities 
mental and moral of the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
the Kshatriyas of the south; 

We may thus conclude that the Chalukya or Rashtrakuta 
rule in the Deccan was not a foreign rule like that of William 
the Conquerer over England who came to England as a foreigner 
conquered it with the aid of his foreign Normans and held it in 
subjection by the aid of the same foreign warriors. The foun- 
ders of the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta rule had been established 
in the Deccan for centuries and they founded and maintained 
their role not by the aid of foreign peoples but by the help of 
the people of the Deccan itself. They were thus in effect Mara- 
thi Kshatriyas and the theory of Mr, Rajavade that they were 
northern foreign Kshatriyas is, to say the least, not well 
founded. 
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Before concluding it will be convenient to bring here in one 
place all the available evidence in disproof of the opposite 
theory that these ruling families of the Deccan were MarathSs 
but not Kshatriyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the ist century A.D. A Nasik cave 
inscription of Gotamlputra Satakarni describes him as " Khatiya 
— Dapamana — Damanassa” i. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunningham that the Kshatriyas men- 
tioned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondly 
Gotamlputra never went to Rajaputana ; in fact his conquests 
never extended beyond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are, therefore, the Kshatriyas of Maharashtra itself 
such as the Rashtrakutas, the A&nakas and others mentioned 
in the inscriptions of ASoka. Next we have the evidence of 
Sabarasvamin author of the Bhashya on the Mlmansa Sutras of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 400 A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatriyas of Andhra call themselves Rajas even though 
they may not actually be doing the woffc of a Raja viz., protec- 
ting town and country. This clearly admits the existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south. Again Kumarila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
Bhashya of Sahara rlemarks that this statement about the An- 
dhras was made by the Bhashyakara in common with the 
Dakshinatyas which means that the practice of Kshatriyas 
filing themselves Raj as was really prevalent among the Marathas 
of the Deccan. The word Dakshinatya in ancient Sanskrit 
writings always means Maratha the latter word being indeed a 
later and a Prakrit word. This is a most reliable piece of evi- 
dence to hold that the MarSthas of the Deccan were in the 7th 
and 8th centuries considered by the orthodox and leamfed 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas. And the practice of 
even ordinary (not ruling) Maratha families styling themselves 
Raj Ss still prevails in the Deccan. We have the support of 
Hiuen Tsang for this statement of Kumarila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls PulakeSin king of Maharashtra a Kshatriya. Fourthly the 
Rashtrakutas were considered to be descendants of Satyaki a 
lunar race Kshatriya. And the Yadavas were considered to be 

43 
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descendants of Sri Krishna himself by Hemadri, a great Brah- 
min writer on Dharma-Sastra belonging to the 12th century A.D. 
Even JfiSnegvara, the famous saint and Marathi poet, describes 
RSmadeorao Yadava in the thirteenth century as a lunar 
race king at the end of his Marathi commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadglta. This continuous chain of evidence, extending over 
tw©lv© centuries, of Brahmin writers on Dh&rm&“S 5 stra is in 
our view conclusive and shows that the Marathas weie all along 
treated as Kshatriyas. The theory that there are no Kshatri- 
yas or VaiSyas in the Kali age came into existence hereafter as 
shown in Appendix IV. and notably found expression in the 
works of Dharma-Sastra writers of the Deccan. The Marathas 
in Mahomedan times apparently lost touch with Vfedic rites and 
the gotra system was probably not properly kept up by them 
owing to the wrong theory of VijnaneSvara that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own. The Marathas as Kshatriyas had 
certainly their own gotras as testified to by the inscriptions of 
Pulake&n and others ; but the records drawn up by the Rashtra- 
kttta and Yadava governments do not unaccountably mention 
their gotras though this fact is in consonance with the practice 
also followed by the northern Kshatriyas of the time ; for we 
do not find mention of gotras in the records of the Fratiharas 
and other Rajput kingly families. This circumstance encouraged 
the neglect of the gotra system by the MarathSs. Theie is, 
however, reason to believe that like the Kshatriyas of the north 
the Marathas also kept up some memory of their gotras in tineir 
bardic records and vamSSvalis, though marriage relations as 
among the Rajputs of the north were now regulated by the 
clan-system and not the gotra system. The gradual neglect of 
Vedic rites and of the gotra system led to their being ranked in 
Mahomedan times as Sedras. It would be most interesting if these 
ancient vamSivalis of MarSthSs of pre-§ivaji days were found in 
fee diligent search going on in the Deccan for old documents. 
But whether such vafhSdvalis be discovered or not and in- 
spite of some discrepancies to be noticed in their gotra system 
as at present known, it will be conceded that the Marathas must 
be treated as Kshatriyas from the long chain of evidence sketch- 
ed above. 
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We will dose this Appendix by noting certain authenticated 
gotras of MarStha Kshatriya families from published and on* 
published ancient records The gotra of the Bhosale family is 
Kaufika while that of Nimbalkars (Paramaias) is Vasishtha, 
The gotra of the PStankars and of Dubals of Kaihad is BhSrad- 
vija which is the gotra given in ancient records of the northern 
ChSlukyas from whom they claim to be descended. The gotra 
of the MSne family of Mhasvad is Atri, their clan being Gaura. 
The gotra of Palaves oi Pallavas is Bharadvaja as mentioned 
in stone inscriptions from the fourth century A. D. an4 of 
Kadams and ChSlkes is Manama mentioned in records of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. and even earlier. Lastly, 
the gotra of the Gaikwad family of Baroda is mentioned in 
their state records to be BhSrgava, 
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NOTE. 

RAI BAHADUR GAURISHANKAR OJHA ON BAPPA RAWAL. 

It is fortunate that before this book has been finally printed we have 
been placed in possession of the views of Rai Bahadur Gaunshankar Ojha 
on the several disputed topics in connection with Bappa Rawal, embo- 
died by him in a recent brochure in Hindi published in the Nagari Pra- 
chanrn Patrika Part I No. 3. This brochure is written m elucidation of a 
golden com of Bappa which the learned Pandit has recently obtained; 
and contains a full discussion of all the topics with detailed references to 
the authorities relied upon. Kai Bahdur Gaurishankar Ojha's intimate 
acqumtance with the ancient inscriptions of Rajputana, nay of the whole 
of India, is so well known that Ins views would always be entitled to the 
highest respect. It is, therefore* but meet that this volume should con- 
tain his views on Bappa Rawal, although they may differ m some parti- 
culars from the views adopted in this volume. We, therefore, in this note 
in the Appendix will try to set forth Pandit Gaurishankaris views toge- 
ther with the authorities on which he relies and will also explain where 
necessary why we still adhere to the view advocated m this volume. 

1 Was Bappa a Brahmin ? 

Firstly then with regard to the question whether Bappa was a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya, it is gratifying to find that Rai Bahadur Gaunshnakr dis- 
tinctly and emphatically is of opinion that he was a Khsatnya and not a 
Brahmin, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya. For this view, he 
firstly robes on the disc of the sun impressed on the obverse of the golden 
coin of Bappa recently found, which he has minutely described in his 
paper. But this is not the only piece of evidence on which he relics. 
It is no doubt true, he observes, that the Atpura Inscription of V.E, 1034 
begins with a verse in which the word Mahldeva occurs which can be 
translated as Brahmin, though it can also mean a king ; it is also true that 
the two inscriptions next m date found at Abu and at Chitod distinctly 
state in the beginning that Bappa was a Brahmin (Vipra). Yet the 
matter is settled he thinks by the expression RaghuvamSa-kirtipifiun&h 
applied to the ascetics of Ekabnga by the NaravShana inscription which is 
earlier than the first named inscription at Atpura and is dated V, E, 1028. 
This inscription is republished by Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar himself in B,B. 
R* A, S, Vol, XXII p. 167, Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha thinks that 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly omitted these words from considera- 
tion in the purport of the inscription which he has given m the 
beginning of his notice of the inscription where he says (p. 152) that " the 
fame of the ascetics had spread from the Himalayas to Rama’s bridge fi * 
whereas in reality the expression means that " these ascetics had spread 
the fame of RaghuvamSa from the Himalayas to the bridge of Rama or 
Cape Comorin " Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has no doubt knowingly or un- 
knowingly omitted to take into consideration the word Raghuvamga. This 
inscription, we have already shown, makes the earliest mention of Bappa 
R&wal and states that he was the very moon to the Guhila gotra kings. 
It clearly follows that these ascetics of Ekaknga who were their Gurus 
were instrumental m spreading the fame of the Guhilavamga kings. The 
word piguna means displaying (see Apte's Die-) I the epithet could not have 
been interpreted as meaning being famed. It is, therefore, clear that 
as early as the Narav&hana inscription of V. E. 1028 or A.D. 971, Bappa 
was not only famed as the greatest king and even the founder of the 
Guhila Vam£a but the vamia was also known as Raghuvamga. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has certainly the credit of distinctly pointing out this 
old authority for believing that Bappa was considered to be a solar 
race Kshatnya both from this inscription and also Bappa’s coin (p. 260). 

The word Mahldeva in the Atpura inscription recorded only 6 years 
after this Naravahana inscription should, therefore, be translated as 
king and not Brahmin. But how do the Chi tod and Abu inscriptions say 
that Bappa was a Vipra or Brahmin as they distinctly do ? Gaurishankar 
rightly says that they do so by mistake but he has not given an expla- 
nation as to how this mistake must have arisen. We have explained in 
the body of thi s book (p. 87} how the word Mahldeva in the Atpura in- 
cnption being misle adin g was found useful, when later bards were in 
search of an explanation for the Brahmin gotras of Rajputs. They 
generally invented new origins for the Rajput families and assigned 
Brahmins of their gotras as their first ancestors. Thus we have seen that 
the Chah amAn as who were all along reputed to be solar race Kshatriyas 
were said to be bora from a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra, nay one tradi- 
tion represents the first CMhamSna as bom from a tear of the Vatsa Rishi 
himself. Similarly the Param&xas whose gotra is Vasishtha are said to 
have been born from Vasishtha’ s sacrificial fire , and the Cha lh k yas wife 
are of the Bharadvaja gotra are said to have been bom from the chuluka 
or handf ul of water in the hands of Drona Bh&radv&j a* We have clearly 
explained m our chapter on gotra and Pravara how Br ahmins and Ksjra- 
triyas have the same gotras (see pp. 56-63) but mediaeval Bards who did 
not probably sufficiently know Vedic Sutra literature invented new stones 


* The wording is \ 1 
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for the founders of Kshatriya families in which they are represented as 
I flr fthmitts Even the Pratihfiras who were also known as Solar race 
Kshatriyas are said in one inscription to have been bom from a Brahmin 
father and a Kshatriya mother. During an interval of three hundred years 
this new theory of BappS being a Brahmin may thus have arisen and found 
expression in the Chitod and Abu inscriptions dated 1331 and 1342. But 
as in the case of the Agnikula theory based on a wrong interpretation 
of a verse in Frithvir&j f&s& and now exploded from more ancient inscrip- 
tions, we have also to abandon this theory of a Brahmin origin for 
Guhilots given in these later inscriptions, on the strength of an earlier 
inscription and the golden com. All later records copy the Chitod tradi- 
tion including the Ekalinga PurUua and must be disregarded in this 
matter at least ; just as Vamla Bh&shasa of the Chauhans must be dis- 
regarded on the basis of ancient inscriptions of the Chauhans themselves. 
The story of Bapp$ being given when an infant to a Brahmin to rear 
must also be similarly set aside and the Narav&hana inscription as the 
oldest record on this subject followed. 

We must refer here in detail to the Ch&tsu inscription two words in which 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly interpreted in order to find a support 
to the theory of a Brahmin extraction for the Guhilots first propounded 
if not started by him. Pandit Gaurishankar has referred to this inscrip- 
tion but on another point (p. 283). He has not marked the wrong interpreta- 
tion of two words by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and has, therefore, not pointed 
out how the interpretation is wrong. The ChUtsu inscription was found 
at Chatsu a Tahsil town of Jaipur state lying to the south of Jaipur city. 
It relates to a Guhila family no doubt ; but it is not certain that it is the 
same as the Udaipur Guhil family and hence it may be urged that the 
inscription is irrelevant. But it is not unlikely that the two families are 
one and we will, therefore, notice this inscription further in this connection. 
The inscription is not dated though the word Samvat appears at the end 
but without any figures or words following it. The inscription gives a 
genealogy extending over 12 kings from one Bhatripatta of the family ol 
Guhila. This first king is described as the equal of Rftxna and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says at page it (E. I. XII) " R*ma here referred to is, of 
course, ParafurUma and what the verse intends saying is that as Farafu- 
rtma was a Brahmin by caste, but did the duties of a Kshatriya, Bhatri- 
patta also was a Brahmi n by extraction and displayed martial energy ; in 
ether words Bhatripatta was a Brahmakshatra, i. e, t what is now known as 
Brahmakshatra.” This clearly shows how Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is ob- 
sessed by the theory of the Brahmin extraction of Guhilots. For the 
theory represents BappS alone as a Brahmin and not every king in the 
Guhila family as a Brahmin. Bhatripatta is nowhere represented as a 
; and he could not be so as we shall presently show. Nor can he be 
represented to be a Brahmin, beeause he is likened to F&riuxfcma, For one 
must always remember the definition of Upamfi given by Mamsnata 
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vis., that ike re can be a simile only when there is a resemblance in some 
points and a difference in others. In order, therefore, that Bbatripatta 
may taken to be a Brahmin, it ought to have been distinctly stated 
that he was a Brahmin. And further Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has here 
also ignored the word ' asame ’ which to our mind refers to the different 
character of the families of the two.* 

The second word which has similarly been misintei preted is the word 
dvija used in connection with king Sn Harshaxaja bom from £ankarag&?a, 
a descendant of Bhatnpatta, on which Dr. D, R, Bhandarkar observes 
at p. 12 *' In inscriptions of thi& period , so far as my knowledge goes, 
this word denotes a Brahmin only. ” Now it is well known that the word 
dvija means also a person belonging to any of the three higher castes and 
as an adjective it means twice-born. The word means, so far as we can 
judge, ro more than 'twice bom* m this verse taken in conjunction with 
the previous verse f. In the previous verse, Sankaragana is said to have 
married one Yajj& who was like P&rvati, because she was the daughter 
of a great Mahibhrit (the word being double meaning) and because her 
mind was pleased w*th Siva (ditto). Now in the verse in dispute the son 
of Sankargana and Yajja (who were like Sankara and FSrvati) is naturally 
likened to Skanda ; and each epithet is double meaning and applicable to 
both. Now dvija seems to us to mean, therefore, in this connection, twice- 
Mm, as Skanda was bom twice through Sikhi or fire. The expression- 
* Sikhinah pari gnhatayfi/ is not quite dear, but it refers in our view to Skan- 
da being taken up gladly by fire. But whatever this may be where was 
the necessity or the propriety of the poet's stating with regard to this 
king alone out of the 12 descendants given that he was a Brahmin ? And 
unless it was stated that Sankaragana was a Brahmin and Yajji was 
also a Brahmin woman, their son could not have been a Brahmin. YajjSL 
is merely described as daughter of a great king and taking into considera- 
tion, the condition of the caste system as it existed at this period, 
Srlharshar^ja could not have been called a Brahmin. 

It is necessary to state here that a good deal of misconception would be 
avoided if the social fabric obtaining at this period, differing as it did 


•The verse is as follows; 

jdtfcwrfarmr 11 

^ qrhfasft 11 

p. 13. 

fThe two verses are— l 
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from our present condition, were borne in mind. We have already describ- 
ed the social condition of this period in Chapter II Book V, and have also 
explained the custom of Anuloma marriage which was then prevalent 
(p. 192-5). But it will bear repetition if we here state that unlike Brah- 
mins of the present day who can only marry Brahmin wives. Brahmins 
could then marry Kshatriya wives but unlike what happened m ancient 
times when the progeny of such marriage was treated as Brahmin or 
later on as belonging to an intermediate caste the progeny of a Brahmin 
from a Kshatnya wife was treated as a Kshatriya at this period. Hence 
even if the bards of those times and later declared that Bappa Rawal was 
a Brahmin, that could not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family. 
For this purpose it must be told that each king married a Brahmin wife 
and the next king was the son of that Brahmin wife. Now we have seen 
that chronicles distinctly state that Bappa married many wives chiefly 
daughters of kings and therefore even if Bappa had been a Brahmin as a 
matter of truth, his son Guhila or Bhoja could not have been a Brahmin, 
unless it was also stated that he was the son of a Brahmin wife. In fact 
most probably Guhila was the son of a Kshatnya princess and hence a 
Kshatriya. The Atpura inscription does not mention the mothers of all 
kings but where it does, they are daughters of a Rashtrakuta or a Cha- 
ham&na or a Hu$a* family. Similarly this Chatsu inscription where it 
mentions queens, mentions them as belonging to Ch&hamSna or P jugL- 
m&ra family and hence it clearly appears that these insenption writers 
never looked upon the Guhila family as anything but a solar race Ksha- 
triya family. The Guhila family m fact never had the repute oE being a 
Bra hm in family. There was nothing wrong or derogatory then that a reign- 
ing family should be known as a Brahmin family. The Chacha family of 
Sind was known as a Brahmin family and Mahomedan historians have 
recorded that Bra hmi ns appeared bare-headed before Kasim alleging that 
they were kinsmen of the deceased Dahar. Similarly Al-Beruni records 
that the Lalliya family of Kabul kings was a Brahmin family* Therefore, 
had Bappa’s family remained a Brahmin family, it would certainly have 
been reputed as such. A Kshatriya family may also, in fact can alone, be 
described as Brahma-Kshatra family, if it leads an orthodox Kshatriya 
life according to the Vedas and the Smritis and there is no thi ng wrong if 
the Udaipur family is so described. In fact it deserves to be so described, 
having^ always abstained from wane, as described even by Arab writers. 
In shdrt even if Bappa is represented as a Brahmin by the Chltod and 
Abu inscriptions of V. E. 1331 and 1342 and all later records, that does 
not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family and the Chitod and Abu 
inscriptions do not represent the Guhila vamSa as a Brahmin VainSa. 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha is apparently under a wrong impression in this 


* Htl^ is not necessarily a Mlecchha family as it is also the name of 
a Kshatriya family (See Hall in A. B, XXX I p. 1x7 note ax). 
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respect. ' ETTO^r fc5*§TT ^ * (p- 265) is too general a state- 

ment and it must be clearly understood that these inscriptions and some 
others represent BappE alone as a Brahmin and not this family and that 
according to the social customs of the times, the family could not have 
been a Brahmin family. The fact of BappE being looked upon as a Brah- 
min under a wrong idea of the gotra system, and by the misunderstanding 
of the word Mahideva did not interfere with the status of the family in 
the opinion of the bards themselves as a Solar race Kshatriya family. It 
is only we, living in a diffemt social atmosphere, who are misled by the 
mere mention of BappS/s being a Brahmm, into believing that the status 
of the whole family is changed or vitiated thereby. As we have shown, 
BappE's being a Brahmin would not alone detract from the family's being 
known as a Solar race family, even if. that were true . But, as Pandit 
Gaunshankar Ojha has shown, the oldest inscription of NaravEhana settles 
the point and Bapp&’s being represented as a Brahmin is due to a mistake 
caused by a wrong interpretation of the word Mahideva, 

And the mischief has, we think, further been aggravated by the mis- 
interpretation of the word Anandapura in that same verse of the Atpura 
inscription. Anandapura is now known as the name of Vadnagar and a 
Brahmin coming from Anandapura means now a Nagar Brahmin. But it 
is dear that Anandapura in this first verse of Atpura Inscription means the 
town of NSgahrada as distinctly stated m the Clntod inscription. In fact 
Dr D, R. Bhandarkar has himself admitted that Anandapura here is the 
name of N&gahrada or Nagada and that it is the name of many other 
towns besides Vadnagar. It is surprising that Rai Bahadur Gaurishan- 
kar Ojha also translates it by Vadnagar and treats Anandapura Brahmin 
as meaning Nagar Brahmin (p. 267). The result has been that the word 
Mahideva has led to the tradition of BappE being a Brahmin and the 
word Anandapur has led to the tradition of his being a Nagar Brahmin 
from Vadnagar. We have already pointed out (p. 85) that the writer of 
Chitod and Abu inscriptions who was himself a Nagar Brahmin does not 
describe* BappE as a Nagar Brahmin which he would have been too glad 
to do, had he thought him to be so. He distinctly describes N&gahrada 
as Anandapura and^ never* 

thought that BappE was a Nagar Brahmin. The Nagar tradition thus* 
as given in Ekaknga PuxEca and other later records, has also to be aban- 
doned. In fine, we have to remember that this myth of Nagar extrac- 
tion like the AgnivanSa myth arose under a misapprehension and as Pandit 
Gaunshankar has conclusively shown, we have to hold that BappE REwal 
was a solar race Kshatriya, from the NaravEhana irtscxipiicn and the 
golden coin of BappE. 

Whether BappE belonged to an offshoot of the Velabhl family, which 
might have established itself at Nagada is a question which may here be 
discussed Before preceding further. BappE** great expidt, • historically spe- 

48 
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aking, was his taking the fort of Chitod and supplanting the Mori dynasty 
which ruled there. Round this great and dazzling exploit, it is natural 
that traditions should gather. The case of BappS, seems to us to exactly 
resemble that of Sivaji in this as m many respects. When Sivaji founded 
an independent kingdom defeating four Maliomedon powers, he wat 
naturally extolled to the highest and historians and Bakharkais and even 
ministers would find for him some great genealogy. Consequently he was 
connected in his own life-time with the then best blood among Raiputs 
and Sivaji was believed to be descended from the Sisodia family of Udai- 
pur. BappA was similarly connected probably in his own life-time with 
the best royal blood in his time and his connection was established with 
the royal family of Valabhi which was then known as the best Kshatnya 
family, as evidenced by Harsha’s giving his daughter to a kmg of this 
family who again is described by Hiuen Tsang as a Kshatriya. In fact 
this very connection of Bap pa’s family with the loyal family of Valabhi 
which was then ruling it show's that that family was considered the best 
Kshatriya f am ily and it also proves to our mind that it was also known 
as a Solar race family as Udaipur tradition repicsents it. In our view 
the genealogy of Sivaji as a descendant of the S.sodias of Udaipur is not 
a concocted story and we equally believe that the Gulula family of 
Nagada m which BappS was bom was similarly really connected with the 
Martraka family of Valabhi. But what wc urge is that even if this 
connection be looked upon as concocted by bards of the eighth and later 
centuries, it at least establishes the fact that the Valabhi family was then 
reputed to be a Solar race Kshatnya family of the best blood 

2 The Dates of Bappa's Birth, Accession and 
Retirement. 

On the next disputed topic in connection with Bapp& viz., his dates, 
there is again fortunately no difference practically between the view of 
Kai Bahadur Gaunshankar Ojha and the virw adopted m this volume 
Certain minor differences, however, exist and must be discussed at 
length. And first with regard to the date of BappS/& birth. Wc have 
taken this date to be 700 A.D. on the basis of the tradition long current 
in Mewad and which, as Tod has recorded, in spite of many difficulties 
Mewad bards and even the Maharana were not prepared to give up viz., 
that BappA was bom ip St* 191. This figure was thus a nddle before 
Tod and he explained it by referring the figure to an era starting from the 
destruction of Valabhi which he wrongly put two hundred years before it 
actually took place We now know from inscriptions that Valabhi kings 
were still ruling when BappS rose to fortune and established rule in Chitod. 
The explanation of the figure which we have given (p. 75) is this that the 
years should be counted not from the extinction of Valabhi rule but from 
its founding by BhatAika m 509 A.D The figure igi added to 509 gives 
700 AD. as the date of BappS's birth and it fits hi well with the history 
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of the period, Man Mori's inscription at Chi tod dated V.E. 770 showing 
that the Mori rule must have been supplanted thereafter by Bapp&. Pandit 
Gaurlshankar Ojha, has however, shown that St. 19 1 was the traditional 
date in Mewad not of Bappa’s birth but of his accession to the gaddi of 
Chitod. Unfortunately it must be conceded that Gaurlshankar is right 
and Tod is here mistaken (see Crooke 's Tod Vol. I p. 268). The oldest 
edition of Tod gives this date as the date of Bappa’s birth (p. 229) ; 
it was expected that Crooke would have added a note to the effect that 
the date was the date of the accession of BappS,. Probably Crooke for- 
got to notice this as we failed to notice. The date is, however, not only 
given as the date of BappB/s accession by local oral tradition but is also 
given in an inscription printed in the Bhavnagar inscriptions quoted by 
Gaunshankar Ojha (p. 272). The verse therein means that BappS, having 
obtained boons became endowed with fortune by the favour of Ekslinga 
and HS-rita in 191 (MSgha Suddha 7) at the age of fifteen "* The fact is 
thus certain that St. or year 19 1 is the date of Bapp&'s accession to the 
gaddi of Chitod and not his birth. 

* 

How to explain this figure is, therefore, again a riddle and Gaurishankar 
Ojha has solved it by supposing that the figure is a mis-reading for 791 a* 
the figure seven is often mistaken for one. The year of Bappa's accession 
is therefore St. 791 or A.D. 734 and BappS cannot be taken to be then 
15 as the tradition represents, Gaurishankar thinks that the year St. 769 
given by Tod for BappS, 's birth may be accepted as it would make him 
22 years old in St 791 i e. at the time of the taking of Chitod. In short 
Bapp&'s birth may be placed according to Gaurishankar in 712 A. 2 X 

But it may be urged that this is not a satisfactory explanation, unless 
you show in what particular writing the figure seven was misread for one ; 
in fact unless the orig inal writing is pointed out, this explanation cannot 
recommend itself to us. Moreover m ancient writings especially Sans- 
krit verse we have usually words instead of figures denoting number. 
And* m the only inscription where this figure is given it is given in 
words * ek&granavati * etc. There it is not possible to misread the figure 
We have, therefore, to suggest another explanation and it is this that 
years may be counted from the date of Guh&ditya in whose reign the 
branch family of Guhila was forunded at Idar. That date as shown in 
Vol. I (p 246) is 539 A.D. and if we add 191 to this figure we get the 
date 730 A.D. as the date of Bapp&’s accession. And if Bappft was then 
30 years old as we have taken him to be, the date of ids birth would be 
700 A.D. as a lready taken. 

fiprS WFT: * 
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This explanation of the figure 191 is supported to our mind by the 
RaisSgar inscription itself wherein it is recorded. The figure is not given 
therein as that of any Samvat. We have seen that the verse means only 
that after 191 years had elapsed BappS. came to fortune. Now to determine 
from where this figuie is to be counted, we have to take into account the 
story of the sarga itself wherein this verse is given. In the previous 
saxga the story is given how Kanakasena came from Ayodhya and his 
descendant Vijayasena came to the south and he was told by a voice 
from heaven that he should thenceforward give up the name ending Sena 
and adopt the ending Aditya (p. 149 Bhav. Ins.). Accordingly in this 
sarga we are first told that Vijaya’s son was called PadmSditya and so on 
and after 14 Adityas the last Guhaditya's eldest son was BappS,. It clearly, 
therefore, appears from the context that the years 19 1 are to be counted 
from the time when the title Aditya was adopted presumably by Valabhl 
or Idar kings and that 14 kings had ruled before Bappa. A period of 
191 years for 14 kings is not improbable and we have not the slightest 
hesitation in urging that 191 should be counted from the foundation of 
the Aditya family of Idar, Guhaditya and others, especially as we get 
at a resonable date for Bapp 5 /s accession in this way also. The date 
of Bapp&'s accession thus comes to 730 A.D. ; while by supposing that 
some one misread 19 1 for 791 Samvat somewhere, as Gaurishankar thinks, 
that date comes to A.D. 734, a difference of four years only ; which may 
even be removed if we suppose that the Idar branch was founded four 
years before Guh&ditya came to the throne of Valabhl. The date of 
BappS/s birth will depend upon the view that we take of BappS/s age 
at accession. That the tradition that he was fifteen years old is absurd no 
body can doubt and he may be taken either 22 or 30 years old and the 
date ofBappE's birth would be 712 A.D. or even 700 A.D. as we have 
takan it. 

We next come to the question of the date of Bapp&’s accession which 
has in the above discussion been nearly answered. The oldest Mewad 
oral and written tradition gives 191 as the year of that event. From 
what pomt that period is to be reckoned was a riddle before Tod which 
he, as we have seen, wrongly solved by holding that the period should 
be computed from the destruction of Valabhl. We consequently computed 
the period from the establishment of Valabhai rule, thinking that was 
the date of BappS's birth, As it now seems clear that it is the date of 
Bapp&’s accession we have suggested another solution and that is that the 
period should be computed from the lule of GuhSsena of Valabhl which 
began in 539 A.D, ; and hence the date of BappS's accession again comes 
to be 730 A.D. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha's solution of the riddle is not 
acceptable according to our view as firstly the figure 191 is not given as 
that of any Samvat much less of Vikrama Samvat and secondly the idea 
that Sh 79* ’was somewhere read wrongly by some one as St* 191 is not 
plausible, unle s s the very record, stone or paper is before ns. Moreover 
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as stated above the RaisSgar inscription which gives this period in words 
« one hundred and ninety one ” clearly leads to the idea that the period is 
to be recokoned from the time of that son of VijayabMpa from whom the 
name ending of the king was changed from Sena to Aditya, undoubtedly 
a reference to the Valabhl dynasty. Unfortunately we do not find 
the name Vjiaya in the Valabhl dynasty nor many of the names given 
in this inscription (Bhav. Ins. p. 150) such as PadmSditya, Sivadtya. and 
so on, except SllSditya ; which name was taken in the Valabhl dynasty 
by seven kings and by six of them m succession. We will refer to this 
list again hereafter ; but it seems to us that these names are names of 
kings either at Idar or at Nagada sprung from Guhasena of the Valabhl 
dynasty. There is no record about the branch at Idar and we rely for 
this on oral tradition ; but whether the ofi-shoot family reigned at Idar or 
at Nagada does not make much difference. This much is certain from 
this RaisAgar stone inscription dated Samvat 1732 or A. D. 1675, that 
the Mewad tradition at least in the 17th century A.D. computed 19 1 
years from the connection of the Mewad family with the family at Valabhl 
and therefore presumably from Guhasena or Guhila whose rule began 
in 539 A.D. This gives a date for BappA's accession somewhere about 
730 A !D. which fits in properly with the end of Man Mon's rule at Chitod 
bi3 inscription at Chitod being dated St. 770 or 713 A.D. as also with the 
inroads of the Arabs in the inner country after their conquest of Sind m 
712 A.D. In short, although we have not been able to fix the date of 
BappA's accession with exactitude it must have been somewhere about 
730 A D. 

Lastly we have to settle the date of Bapp&’s abdication. Tod gives 
this date on the basis of Mewad tradition as St. 820. But Pandit Gann* 
shankar Ojha has pointed out that this figure ought to have been St. $10, 
as the several records noted by him give the year in words * khachandradig- 
gaja. ' (Ekahnga MahAtmya and other records p. 270} But Gaunshankar 
has himself stated that from Bikaner records that date appears to be 
Saka pafichAshtashat or 685 e-, A.D. 763 or St. 820 (Descriptive Cata- 

logue of bardic and historical manuscripts Part II. p. 63 Bikaner State 
by Dr. Tesitori) Though thus there is a divergence of records, we think 
that St. 820 is more acceptable. For it is generally accepted that BappA 
ruled long and eventually abdicated in favour of his son. If according to 
Gaunshankaris dates, we believe that BappA was bom in 7 I2 > came to the 
throne m 734 at the age of 22 and abdicated mV, E. 810 or 753 A D. he had 
ruled only for 19 years and was about 4* years old. We, therefore, think 
that the dates which we have proposed viz , 700, 730 and 763 for the tbreo 
events fit in more properly with the tradition that BappA ruled long and 
abdicated m his old age. With these dates his age at abdication would 
be 63 or 64 and bis rule would extend over 33 or 34 years. The 
Bikaner^tradition, therefore* seems to be more correct as also the oral 
tradition prevailing at Udaipur as reported to Tod, and we may place 
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BappS/s abdication in St* S20 or A.D, 763. Although thus we have differeds 
from Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha'3 views on these points, the difference is 
only slight and it cannot but be recognised that he has corrected some 
wrong notions and based his opinions on several inscriptional records 
which must he placed before the curious reader, m older that he may 
draw his own inference and that further light may be thrown on these 
dates. Minor differences being disregarded, we may take it as certain 
that Bappa was on the throne of Chitod in 750 A.D. m any case. 

3 Bappa's Place in The Genealogy of The Guhilots. 

This topic is the most vexed topic in connection with Bappa and the 
opinion of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar on this subject is at great variance 
with the view adopted in this volume as he identifies Bappa with KSla- 
bhoja of the genealogists. It may be stated that there is not much dis- 
pute about this genealogy in other respects, it being generally accepted 
that the genealogy as given by the Atpura inscription recently published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhankarkar is correct with its details. The inscription 
begins with the verse discussed at length in this volume in connection 
with the word Mahldeva. But there is also a dispute as to who this 
Gubadatta mentioned in that verse is. The verse when translated 
runs as follows. “ Triumphant is Sri Gubadatta the origin of 
the Guhila family, the king who came from Anandapura and who was the 
delighter of Brahmin families ” The inscription thereafter gives 
the successors as 2 Guhila 3, Bhoja 4, Mahendra 5, Naga 6, Slla 7, 
Aparfijita 8, Mahendra II and 9, Kalabhoja. Now while Pandit Gauri- 
shankar identifies Bappa with Kalabhoja, we have identified Guha- 
datta the founder of the family with Bappa, on the strength not only of 
tradition but of the two detailed inscriptions at Abu and Chitod. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has given a table of the several genealogies as given in 
five inscriptions at page 275, viz, Atpura dated V.E. 1038 2 Chitod V. E* 
1335, 3 Abu V- E- I 34 2 > 4 B&napura V, E. 1436 and 5 Kumalgadh V. E. 
1517; and in three of these viz. Chitod, Abu and Banapura, Bappa is 
given as the founder ofjthe family, Guhila being given as liis son with des- 
ascendants Bhoja, J§Ua, Kalabhoja, &c, while in the fifth Kumalgadh Bappa 
is given m place of Slla and not Kalabhoja who is given m the fourth 
degree after him. In the first Atpura inscription Bapp&’s name has not 
been given at all. But as Bappa is mentioned m the very beginning in 
the Naravahana inscription dated 1028 i e„ only six years before, it can 
not but be doubted that the Atpura inscription seems to identify Guha- 
datta with Bappa, and therefore does not mention hun separately. The 
very fact that blessing is invoked on Guhadatta and that he is said to he 
the originator of the famous family of Mewad or Guhila naturally leads io 
the identification of Guhadatta with Bappa. Let us see now' what diffi- 
culties stand in the way of this identification inducing Pandit Gaun- 
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shankar to identify KAlabhoja with Bappa and let us consider whether 
these difficulties are insuperable. 

The first and^ foremost difficulty is that caused by the dates of the 
inscriptions of Sila and AparSjita two names in this genealogy viz., V. E 
703 and 718 or A D. 646 and 661. Since BappS/s probable date of 
acesssion is 730 A.D. and since he was unquestionably on the throne of 
Chitod in 750 A.D., he cannot be taken to be an ancestor of the &la of 
646 A.D. or the AparSjita of 661 A.D. but must be treated as their 
descendant two or three degrees later. But there is nothing in these 
inscriptions of Sila and AparSjita to show that they are the kings of 
the same name in the Atpura genealogy. They may be Guhila-vamSis ,but 
the name Guhila is also one which frequently recurs. For we actually 
find Guhila recurring more than once in the ChS-tsu inscription as 
also Bhatripatta and other names. The real vital question would thus 
be, are these kings Sila and Apar&jita whose inscriptions dated A.D. 646 
and 661 have been found, Guhila's ancestors or descendants ? 

First we think that Guhila is both a son of Bappa and an ancestor* 
The Chitod and Abu inscriptions distinctly state that Guhila was a son 
of Bappa and Bappa retired in his favour. They also state that the 
family was named Guhilota from him. aj fa® «Tf 

^rfcT ^ does not seem to us proper that these inscriptions 

of so old a date as St. 1332 and 1341 should be disregarded m this 
matter. The expression Guhilagotra-Narendrachandra appearing m the 
Naravahana inscription dated V E. 1028 may be explained in two ways ; 
either that Bappa w^as a moon among kings of the Guhila gotra referring 
to kings after him, surpassing them as the moon surpasses stars, or that 
Bappa was a moon to kings in the Guhilagotra referring to kings before 
him at Nagada born in the family of Guhila bom of the Valabhl king 
Guhasena or of Guhasena himself. There does not appear to us any 
doubt as to the fact of there being two Guhilas, one bofoie Bappa and 
the other a son of Bappa. The previous kings were called Guhilas and 
the subsequent kings Guhilots (Guhilaputras.) Probably this name was 
adopted to distinguish the subsequent kings from the previous kings. 

In this manner practically, there remains no difference between the 
Atpura Inscription of 1034 ami the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of 1334 
and 1342. If some kings are omitted in the latter they might have been 
omitted because of their unimportance. The most glaring difference 
arises in the beginning if we take Guhadatta as none else but Guhila in 
the Atpura inscription and therefore Bappa as king K&Iabhoja many 
degrees after him. In our view there is nothing in the first verse of the 
Atpura inscription to prevent us from taking Guhadatta as distinct from 
Guhila; the expression Guhadatta " the origin of Guhila family does not 
necessarily equate Guhadatta with Guhila. The family known subse- 
quently as Guhila family was started by Guhadatta whose son Guhila 
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gave his name to the family. Moreover the words Jayati Sri " May he 
triumph * indicate that Guhadatta was a very great king .. If BappS, is 
brought down the list and identified with Kalabhoja what is it that made 
Guhadatta great or even Guhila great ? The memorable exploit of BappS 
m founding an independent kingdom at Chitod goes not to the founder 
of the family but to a descendant many degrees be*ow l 1 ! 

Rai Bahadur Gaunshankar has seen this defect and tries to show that 
Guhila alias Guhadatta was himself an illustrious king whose com has 
been found near Agra indicating that his rule extended as far as that 
place (p. 283). These coins were found as many as 2000 and could not 
have been taken there from Mevvad but they must have been current 
there as is inferred by Carlylle himself the editor (Cunningham's Archaeo- 
logical Survey Report Vol. IV p 95)- We have referred to this volume 
and find that this Guhila in Carlylle's opinion could not be the Guhila 
of the Atpura inscription. If Sila and Apai&jita are taken to be his 
descendants as Gaunshankar takes them, the date of Guhila falls some- 
where about A.D. 598. (We must remember that in this lme we cannot use 
the 20 years average but only about 12 years and deducting 48 years for 
4 generations from 646 A D we come to 598 A.D.) . Prat&pavaidhana was 
a great king in Northern India at this time and the Maukhari family of 
Kanauj was also very powerful and hence Guhila could not have extend- 
ed his sway as iap as Agra. If we take 20 yeais average and more and 
throwing back Guhila fifty years place him somewhere about 540 A.D. he 
cannot be distinct from Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhl family lnm- 
self. In fact Carllyle himself suggests this when he observes " Up- 
wards of 2000 coins were dug up at Agia m 1869, all bearing an inscrip- 
tion in an ancient western form of the Sanskrit character which I lead 
plainly as ‘Guhila 3 ri' or '£ri Guhila. 1 These might possibly be coins of 
Sri Gohidit or Guhila, the founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewar of A.D, 
750, if it were not that the characters which compose the inscription on 
these coins appear to me to be of too ancient a foim for such a late date. 
Could these coins then possibly be attributable to the earlier Gohila or 
GraMditya or Guh&ditya of the same race the son of SllSiditya of the ex- 
polled dynasty of Valabhl or Saur&shtra, the exact date of whose reign is 
not certain but who probably lived about the sixth century of the Christian 
era." Valabhl or SaurSshtra history was not well elucidated in the days 
of Carllyle, but it is to be remembered that ho thought that the coin 
was as old aa the sixth century and was attributable to the first Guhadatta 
the origiator of the Guhilot branch. We now know for certain that 
Guhasena ruled from 539 to 569 A.D. and that he was an indepednent 
long having declared his mdependance of the Gupta empire which was then 
dying. He or his son a Guhila may very probably have extended his 
sway as far as Agra in the moribund state of the Gupta empire, and before 
the Vardhanas or the M&ukharis had become powerful. It seems, there- 
fore, very probable that there were two Guhiias who were famous, one 
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preceding Bappa and the ether following him viz . ins son. It is therefore 
possible to explain the inscription of Slla and Aparajita as those of two 
kings preceding Bappa and to hold that the gsla and AparSpta mentioned 
m the Atpura inscription are descendants of Bappa. 

It is necessary to advert here to the Chatsu inscription again as iL 
makes mention of the Gnhila vamSa and as it is looked upon as tho 
same Guhila vamia as that of Mewad. Now this inscription gives 
12 kings from Bhatripatta as follows i l£anabhata, 2 XT pendrabhata , 
3 Gulula, 4 Dhaxnka, 5 Auka, 6 Krishnaiaja, 7 Sanakaragana, 8 Haisha- 
iUja, 9 Guhila, 10 Bhatta 11 Baladitya and 12 Vigrahaiaja, Now with 
regard to HarsliarSja it is stated that fI lie conquered kings in the north and 
presented with great devotion hoises to Blioja,” This evidences not only 
that he was a feudatory of Bhoja, but also shows that his date must be 
somewhere about 840 A.D , Bhoja being properly identified by Dr D. R 
Bhandarkar with tho Bhoja Pratihara of the Imperial hne of Kanauj. Now 
if we count back eight generations to Bhatripatta the first king, his date 
comes to be somewhere about {840-160) 680 A,D. Now this clearly takes 
him some generations before Bappa himself of 750 A.D* whereas the first 
Bhatripatta of the Guhiiot dynasty given m Atpura inscription is 6 gener- 
ations after even Kalabhoja sought to be identified with Bappa, Bhatri- 
patta is therefore a name which appears both before and after Bapp§, in 
the Guhila vaniia* His Guhila vam£a is, therefoic, different from the 
vamfia given in the Atpura inscription for we find no Bhatripatta between 
Guhadatta or Guhila and Kalabhoja It is therefore certain that the 
GuhilavariiSa of which the Chatsu inscription makes mention is a vamga 
which preceded 680 A.D. and leads us to the same Guhila vaiiisa of which 
Slla and Aparajita of 646 A.D. may have been members and which was 
started by Guhila or Guhasena of tfie Valabhl dynasty, Tho Guhila 
vamga mentioned therein cannot be started by the Guhila of the 
Atpura inscription as seems to be taken by Gaurishankar (p. 283). 

The second difficulty (which also presented itself before Dr. D, R. 
Bhandarkar and which led him to identify BappS with Khomm&na 
son of Kalabhoja) is presented by the shortness of the average 
reign per king which we get if we identify Guhadatta with BappS. 
Bappa '3 reign ended in 763 A.D. and if we regard &la and 
Apar&jita as kings subsequent and different from those whose 
inscriptions have been found, since Bhatripatta 11 , whose inscription has 
been found dated 1000 V.E. or 943 A.D* is the sixteenth de Cendant 
from Guhila, we get for 15 intervening reigns a period of 180 years or an 
average of about 12 years per reign. This is very short and Bhandarkar 
would identify Bappfc with Khommana I, taking an average of 20 or 
22 years. But as we have said before, to overhaul a regular genealogy 
merely for the purpose of recurring the usual average is not proper. For 
we actually see that the average for the next 4 or 5 reigns is even less than 
what we have obtained* For SaktikmnSra’s inscription is dated 103S 
V.E, and Bhatripatta II's 1000 V.E. During 38 years we have four reigns 

44 
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or an aveiage of g years according to the Atpura inscription itself. On 
the other hand if we identify KSlabhoja with BappS. whose accession date 
is 734 A.D. and take SHa whose inscription of 646 A.D. has been found 
as his ancestor in the Atpura bne, we have only three kings before him and 
we shall have to assign about 88 years for three leigns giving an aveiage 
of about 30 years ; which Pandit Gaurisbankar thinks is not unbelievable 
from the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir and Shahjahan. But if long reigns 
are not uncommon, short reigns are also not uncommon ; for example, the* 1 
Peishwas mled for about 100 years only and were 1 Balaji, 2 Bajirao, 3 
Nanasaheb, 4 Madhavrao, 5 Narayanarao, 6 Savai Mahdhavrao and 7 
Bajirao II in all 7 which gives us an average of about 14 years. It is there- 
fore not proper to distrust genealogies for the averages which they give 
and reject evidences of ancient inscriptions merely to secure any parti 
cular average without any further reason. 


It may perhaps be suggested that if Guhadatta in the disputed verse 
of the Atpura inscription be taken to be distinct from Guhila as we do, he 
with 3 Guhila, 3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra and 5 Naga may be taken to precede 
Slla, supposing ham to be the &la of the inscription of St. 703 or A D. 646 
and supposing Sila's reign began about 640 A.D., by about 100 years at 
20 years per reign and hence Guhadatta may be identified with Guhasena 
of the Valabhl dynasty whose reign began about 539 A.D. The same result 
follows if the pediree down to KSIabhoja identified with BappS. whose 
reign began about 734 A.D. be taken as we have 1 Guhadatta, 2 Guhila, 
3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra, 5 Naga, 6 Slla, 7 AparSjita and 8 Mahendra II or 
8 reigns which at 23 yeais per reign will take us back 200 years i. to 
534 A.D. t . e., to the date of Guhasena of the Valabhl dynasty. This in 
fact would not be unwelcome in one way as the Atpura inscription would 
properly begin with a praise of that king of the Valabhl family from whom 
the Atpura branch has always been believed to have been sprung. It 
is not quite certain whether Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar looks upon Guhila 
or Guhadatta of the Atpura inscription as identical with the Guhasena 

f dynast ^- He Probably looks upon that Guhadatta as 

some Guhila yet unidentified whose coins were found near Agra* But even 
if he or any one identifies this Guhadatta with Guhasena of the Valabhl 
ynasty, we jet think that thus identification, plausible and acceptable 
A^ 7 be * doe3 not sat »fy the requirements of the case. For 
BaSa * here . is ^ en no mention in the Atpura inscription of 

PP not AA e * ploit “* act l mrin g Chitod was memorable. His name 
even is not mentioned nor also this exploit against the name of Kaiabhola, 

the Sddle^t^T 011 ^ 0n J“ m at thS begumia ® of the inscription or in 
m L tZ imp0SSlbIe t0 Ba PP* ^ bis great exploit alto- 

f^Ss before^r °- V - E - 1038 %vhen w ° taow tbat only 

7 . . the Na rav 5 hana inscription Bappa is mentioned by that 

Sewndhfthtlntb^wi thCrS “ most rHristrious of the Guhila kings, 
y the epithet Anandapuravinirgata " cannot apply to Guhasena 
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of Valabhi. For Valabhi is not yet shown to have had this name also. 
Anandapura is the name of many towns and notably of Vadnagar and had 
Guhadatta been taken to be a Brahmin come from Vadnagar, it would 
have applied to him properly. But as it is certain that Guhadatta 
was not a Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar, the expression 
“ come from Anandapura or Nagada JJ would well apply to Bap p&, 
who going from that capital conquered Chitod Dr. D. R Bhandar- 
3 sar has in his usual way ignored the word * tad ' used m the Chitorgadh 
inscription (p 170 Bengal R. A. S. New series Vol. V) when he 
translates the line jlySd &c. as " May Anandapura be victorious which 
shines ” &c., whereas the translation ought to have been " May that 
Anandapura be victorious,’ 1 meaning thereby the Anandapura des* 
cnbed m the previous verse (8) viz. NSgahrada, There is not the 
slightest doubt (see Bhav. Insc. p. 74, 75) that this verse m the 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the vipra BappS came 
from Anandapura alias NSgahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and NSgahrada is one 
of these. Bapp&’s coming from Vadanagar is neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. E. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There- 
fore, we maintain that the epithets 'come from Anandapura or Nagaday* 
is an epithet which can well apply to BappS. alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod It would not apply to Guhasena of 
Valabhi at all nor to any other Guhila who may have ruled m Nagada 
itself. The word * vmirgata ’ shows that the man originally came from 
one place and went to another and hence applies to Bappa properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod. Similarly the epithet 4 viprakulfi- 
nandana ' applies to Bappa appropriately. The word is no doubt used 
for the sake of alliteration (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
* delighter of Brahmin families ' refers to the highly religious tendencies 
of Bappa, to his devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of BappS and it would be aftsurd 
to think that the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about BappS or his great exploit. It seems, there- 
fore, proper to hold that in this introductory verse we have a descrip- 
tion of BappS. and. putting together the NSravShana, the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may believe that Guhadatta or BappS was 
the greatest monarch of the family and hence was looked upon as the 
founder and that Guhila was his son. 

It remains to consider how the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for BappS. We have stated that Bappa was 
his usual name and not given to him as founder of the family 
{p. 76). But it is possible that lie may have bad another name in 
consonance -with bis famil y tradition and that name might have 
been Guhadatta which is specially mentioned in this Atpura inscrip- 
tion to show his family connection. BappS according to our^ view 
belonged to a branch family from the Valabhi family reigning at 
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Nagada and according io the Raisagar inscription detailed above the 
kings ol this Guhila variiSa called themselves by names ending in 
Aditya. These names from the beginning are given therein as i Pad- 
m&ditya, 2 Sivaditya, 3 Haradatta. 4 Sujasaditya, 5 SumukhSditya, 
6 Soxnadatta, 7 Siladitya, 8 IieshavSditya, 9 NSgaditya, 10 Bhoga- 
ditya, n Devaditya, 12 As&ditya, 13 Kalabhojaditya, 14 GuhSditya. 
« These are the 14 Adityas ” so says the Raisagar inscription and “ the 
eldest son of the last was Bappa ” (Bhav. Ins. p. 150). Now probably 
these are imaginary names but the name §iladitya occurs therein and 
the inscription found dated 703 V. E. is of one Siladitya and not of 
Slla (see Report Western circle for 1909 p. 48 referred to by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar Indian Antiquary XXXIX). It must be borne in mind 
that the tradition is that the Valabhl kings separating from Valabb! 
were called for 14 generations by names ending in Aditya and these 
names are given with Aditya at the end. When from Bappa and his 
son Guhila a new branch began, so to say, the names never used Aditya 
at the end and accordingly we find in the Atpura inscription no name 
ending in Aditya. The Slla, therefore, mentioned therein may be 
taken to be different from the Siladitya whose inscription of V. £. 
703 has been found. But what we chiefly draw the attention of the 
reader to here is that the last name among the fourteen is Guhaditya. 
We also find that in one or two names the word Aditya is changed into 
datta probably for the sake of easy pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
natural that Bappa may have had a name in the beginning ending in' 
Aditya itsolf, softened into datta ; nay we even think that Guhadatta 
in this first verse of the Atpura inscription stands for Guhaditya and is 
used m this form to suit the exigency of the metre, Bappa was prac- 
tically the last and the greatest of the Aditya kings of Nagada and 
having conquered the famous Cliitod fortress and established hims elf 
m the sovereignty of the Moris, he became the starter of a new line of 
kings which became known through Guhila, his son and successor. 
Such is our view of this verse and this inscription and we place it before 
the reader with some diffidence, differing as we do from the view of 
Gaunshankar Ojha. We may state in the end again that we are not 
justified m giving up the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1035 as amplified 
by the Abu and Cliitod inscriptions of V.E. 1332 and 1341 and as 
repeated again in the BSnapura Inscription V. E. 1496 which tersely 
gives the genealogy as follows 1 Sri Bappa 2 Sri Guhila 3 Bhoja 4 
Mahendra 5 Slla 6 K 5 labhoja 7 Bhatppatta 8 Sinha &c. It ‘must be 
pointed out that if later inscriptions change the order a little, they 
are to be corrected by previous inscriptions. The rule of Pfirva- 
prSm&pya applies forcibly to inscriptions also but unless statements 
in inscriptions are unbelievable or contradicted by older inscriptions, 
they must be believed. Hence we are not prepared to identify Bappa 
either with Kaiabhoja or with KhommSna but place him at the head 
of the genealogy given by the Atpura inscription. 
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Note.— RECENT RESEARCH AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS 
ON THE HISTORY OF THIS PERIOD. 

r 

Professor Velankar of Wilson College, Bombay has lecently ^dis- 
covered a copper-plate grant made by a SiI5.h3.ra king of Thana in §aka 
915 or A.D. 993, which will shortly be published by him, but which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication ; and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealogy of the RSshtra- 
ktttas of Malkhed, who were the overlords of these SilShfiras of Thana 
but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A.D. It must be remembered that this grant was made after 
the fall of the RSshtrakfita dynasty in about 974 A.D., and the grant 
actually contains expressions of sorrow over the destruction of Ratta- 
rSjya by Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the RSshtrakfitas 
was popular even among the feudatory chiefs ; for who would be disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destruction of their 
power ? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the RSshtra- 
kfitas does not differ from the one we have given. Thus we are assured 
that the genealogy hitherto accepted is substantially correct. The grant 
highly extols king Kyishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
Rashtrakuta power came to an end and declares that his sovereignty was 
accepted by the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. As this enlogy comes from a grant 
made by an entirely different line of kings and after .the loss of their 
power by the RSshtrakfitas, it may be taken to be based on substantial 
truth. In the following Sloka* the exact political condition of India at 
this rime is portrayed. “ The Chola trembled with fear and riie lord of 


cr*nw u 

it may be noted that Gajapati and Hayapati became in later tim^ 
hereditary title* of certain titles of Ring*. 
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elephants slipped into the ravines of the Ganges. The loid of horses was 
sorely troubled while Andhra took refuge m mountain holes. The king 
of the Pandyas was foiled and the kings of maritime countries took to the 
sea. When KriBhpa took the held, all longs lost the colour of their faces.” 
We recognise here the power of the Cholas just rising, while the lord of 
elephants was the king of Bengal and the lord of horses was the king of 
Kanauj. We have already noted that Kanaxtj was strong m cavalry and 
Bengal m elephant force. Andhra and F&ndya were the next important 
kingdoms in India but fast declining as we shall see in the next volume. 
It is not strange, therefore, to conceive that the supremo power of 
Krishna the nth RSshtrakuta king was felt all over India. 

The BhadSna grant of the same Sil&haia king has already been pub- 
lished sn Ep. Ind. Ill (p. 257) and contains similar expressions of regret 
over the fall of the R&shtrakuta kingdom. But it is dated four years 
later viz,, 997 A.D. and though it extols the power of the same Krishna 
and gives the whole line of the Rashtraku tas, it does not contain the above 
quoted verse about Krishna and hence the impoi lance of the earlier 
grant. 

In these grants as in some others, the kingdom of the R&shtrakutas is 
distinctly called RattarSjya and Ratta means clearly the MSr&thas. 
The latter word came into use generally hereafter. The RattaiSLjya men- 
tioned m the Skanda PurSna is this very kingdom of the R&shtrakfctas 
and Skanda PurS-na therefore cannot have been composed before their 
rule e. r before 750 A. D, 


II. Pratihara Line. 

II. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has recently published a new 
PratihSra inscription which adds a further king to the Pratih&ra genea- 
logy named Mahendrap&Ia II. (See PratSpgadk Inscription Ep. Ind. 
XIV p, 182). The inscription is dated 1003 (A.D. 946) as the figure is 
read by Pandit Gaurishankar and it recites the whole genealogy from 
Maharaja Devalakti, giving the mother of each king and his favourite 
deity as usual. The genealogy of the Pratih&ra Imperial lme given at 
page 1 13 does not give MahendrapSJa II who makes this Pratfipgadh 
grant and who is stated therein to be a son of Vin&yakapSla. Now 
the Khajuraho inscription of YaSovarman (Ep. Ind. I) speaks of Haya- 
pati Pevapila son of Herambap&la ; and this Devap&la is considered to 
be the same DevapSla spoken of in the Siyadoni Inscription (Ep, Ind. I) 
of Saxhvat 1005 or A.D. 948 as meditating on the feet of Kshitip&la. But 
Pandit Gaurishankar thinks that these two can not be the same persons 
as Hayapati is not a title of the Fratih&ra kings of Kanauj. However 
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on this point we may be ceitam that by ‘Hayapah \ only kings of Kanauj 
are meant. As we have already shown, they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab travellers, strong in cavalry and we find in the above 
Silahara grant the word V&jisa used clearly with reference to the king of 
Kanauj. Hence though Kanauj kings had not the title ' hayapati/ noi 
did they call themselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually as f lords of horses ' much as the R&shtrakutas called the 
PratihSras Gurjaias though the latter did not call themselves so. We may, 
therefore, feel sure that the Hayapati Devap ala son of HerambapSla 
spoken of m the Khajuraho inscription from whom the image of Vaikuntha 
was obtained by YaSovarman is the same Devap&la spoken of in the 
Siyadom inscription as son of Slntipala and ruling from Kanauj. The 
genealogy which ‘Pandit Gaunshankar Ojha gives on the supposition that 
the Devapalas are different need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
genealogy which he gives on the supposition that the two are one must 
be given here, and it is as follows. 


VII Mahendrapala I 


{ 9 <> 3 , 909 A. D. ) 



IX Bhoja IX X MahlpSla, or KshitipSla 

9J0 alias Herambap&la or VinSyakap&Ia 


9*7* 931 aad 94 1 



1 


Mahendrap&la II XII DevapSla XIII Vijayapakt 


946 948 960 

I 

XIV RSjyap&Ia 
iojS 


We may, however, add two observations. It is possible that Mahen- 
drapala may bo another name of Devapaia himself as the date 946 is very 
near 948 a certain date of DevapSla ; and Mahendra is only an amplifica- 
tion of Deva. Secondly, a difficulty is further presented by the fact that 
the Khajuraho inscription above noted and dated Samvat ion or 954 
A. D. ends with the expression " In the reign. of VinSyakapSla” as stated* 
at page 128 of this volume. We have there stated that the Chandellas 
still nominally recognised the suzerainty of VmlyakpSIa alias MahlpSla 
wlio was then dead. But if we believe that this was a reference to a living 
Vin&yakapSla on the throne of Kanauj also acknowledged as emperor, 
like the last Mogul emperor acknowledged by the Mai&thas and the En- 
glish, we shall have to suppose that Devapaia had a son named Ymftyaka* 
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pala who was on the throne oi Kanauj m 9 o 4 A.D. and who after a shoit 
reijm was succeeded by his uncle VijayapSla whose certain date is 960 
\D from the Raj or inscription ot Matbanadeva (Ep. Ind. III). Until 
further light is thrown on tins pait of the Pratihara genealogy by fresh 
epigraphic records, we may, however, accept the genealogy as proposed 
by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar 

It is important to add that MahendrapSla II Mgm> the giant as Srivi* 
dagdha or simply Vidagdha This epithet, might lead to liib possible 
identification with Devapala, No record of Devapala has yet been 
found. Smith in his table of Pr&tih&ra documents in J, R. A S, 1909 P« 33 * 
only refers to the Siyadom and the Khajuraho inscriptions for evidence 
of Devapfcla. It would be interesting to find what epithet Dcvap&lu 
had taken for signature on documents as the custom appears to be with 
all Pratihara emperors. 


III. Paramara Dine. 

The above Pratapgadh inscription (Ep Ind. XVI) ka& caused another 
riddle, and that about the Paramaras ot Dk 3 r. A sun temple probably 
built at Pratapgadh by a Chahamana Chief IndrarSLja was granted 
a village at his request by one Madhava son of DSmodaia who calls 
himself Mahasamanta and MahSdandanayaka m Ujjain under Srlvidag- 
dha (Mahendrap&la II), And the grant is made at Ujjain and signed by 
both M&dhava and Sri vidagdha. It is not dated, yet its date must be 
somewhere about the date of the pievious document viz., A.D. 946. Now 
this shows that Malwa with its capital Ujjain was still uadet 
Kanauj. But we have held that Krishna had founded the power of 
the Paramaras in Malwa and at Ujjain already in about 9x0 A.D. (p. 1x9) , 
how could M&dhava then be a Viceioy of the Kanuaj Pratdb&ras about 
946 A.D, ? Of course this m one way confirms our view that the Para- 
miras had not come to Malwa before Krishna of 910 A.D. But it goes 
to show that even Krishna must be put later or that MSdhava was allowed 
to pose as Viceroy of the Pratihuras in Ujjain, while Krishpa was 
virtually his own master. The suzerainty of decaying empires is often 
seen acknowledged by habit or for the satisfaction of people, before it 
is finally disowned. Even the English for long acknowledged the 
overlordship of the Mogul emperor over Bengal though they were its real 
masters and had merely for people’s satisfaction leased its Diwani from 
the Emperor of Delhi. 


IV. Rashtrakuta Dine. 

In a recent Rashtrakuta record published in Ep. Ind. XIV* p* 125, 
Dr. Sukfchankar following Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says that Kyishna 
succeeded Dantidurga by natural succession and not by uprooting him as 
surmised by Fleet from the Baroda grant. We have referred to this 
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controversy at page 145 of this volume and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by Krishna 
though given in one grant only. Mr. Sukthankar in publishing thu s 
new inscription of Krishna I , dated Saka 694 or A. D. 772 says that 
as Krishna himself says nothing wrong about Dantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil ways and his eventual supression may be disbeliev- 
ed. We think after looking into the several documents that the story 
may be accepted with some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
812 A. D. i * only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Kyishna. Any statement m an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless we can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
Now this account may very easily have been forgotten m later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of propriety. The KardS grant 
which is dated 972 A.D. may have made, after 200 years, the mistaken 
statement that Dantidurga left no issue since his uncle Krisua succeeded 
him and we may believe that Dantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-behaved and who consequently was set aside by his powerful uncle 
Krishna. The words in the Baroda grant are wide enough to admit 
this possibility; sft 4^*^ =3% 

mentions only a Vamlya or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
include a son of Dantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim viz : 
that any rightful heir, if he is unfit to govern by his licenaous behaviour 
should be set aside by the next heir for the benefit of the family ( ifferf lffih 
We see that this was done at the very next step; for we axe told that 
Krishna's elder son Govmda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
therefore set aside by his younger brother Dhruva (Deoli grant). In fact 
a battle was fought between them according to the Pajthan grant (Ep. 
Ind. III. p. 167) which states that Dhruva defeated his brother Govinda 
though assisted by KS-nchi, Ganga, Vengi and MSiava. This also shows 
that outsiders are ready enough to interfere in internecine quarrels ; but 
it also shows that the Rajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with vinle and 
well-conducted claimants. It may, in short, be accepted that though 
Dantidurga was not himself ill-behaved nor was himself uprooted by 
Knshpa, his son most probably was from the Baroda grant.* 


* The several records of the RSshtrakdtas in order of date are as follows : 

I The recently published Bhandak plates of Krishna I (Ep. In. XTV 
772 A.D, 2. Paithan grant (Ep. In. Ill, 167} of' 794 A.D. 3. Baroda grant 
(Ind, Ant, XII. p, 162) of 812 A.D. 4. Bagumra grant (Ind- Ant. XII. 
p. 187) of 867 A.D. 5. Alas plates of Govind III- (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 209) 
and Samangad plates (ditto) of , .7. KardS, grant (Ind- Ant. XII. 
p. 267) of 972 A.D. etc. 

45 
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V. Palas of Bengal; 

Mr. Bannerji has republished the smagachhx grant of Vigrahapfcla 
III. which had been half published by Kielhorn years ago. In the pre- 
sent edition of the grant (Ep. Ind. XV. p, 295) we get the same genealogy 
of the PSlas with an additional name JayapSla who is said to be a son of 
VSkpSla, brother of DharmapSla. (See genealogy given at page 143 of 
this volume.) His son was VigrahapSla I, who is mentioned m this genea- 
logy which onwards is the same. It may further be noted that the donor 
of this grant VigrahapSla III, is distinctly said to be a Buddhist. 

VI. Malkhed. 

I recently visited Malkhed (not Malkhed) which is identified with 
Mfinyakheta the capital of the Rashtr aku t as of the Deccan. I found 
no trace of any large city described as " vying with the city of gods. ” 
Nor can a city exist here for the Kangiru river which runs by Malkhed, 
though large, runs dry in the hot season and in Malkhed itself there are 
no wells ; nor can there be any as the ground is rocky and the rock appears 
to be very deep. The only thing which seems favourable is that there is 
an extensive fort at the confluence of a large stream with the K&ngim 
river on a natural eminence ; which, standing in a vast plane country 
must have commanded it m ancient days when there was no canon. 
The present fort is, however, said to have been built by a Mahomedan 
Sardar, named Mujaffar and hence called Mujaffar Kila, The fort is an 
extensive one and the present Jagirdar resides therein and the vast 
space inside the fort can contain a population of about 5000 souls It is 
full of debns but there is a remnant of a Jam sanctuary and also a 
Vaishnava Muth of about the thirteenth century. Oral tradition states 
that Mujaffar obtained the place from a Jam chief by stratagem. It is 
likely that there might have been an old fort at the place and Mujaf- 
far only rebuilt it. And that fort like the fort of Rayagad built by 
Sivaji and made his capital might have been selected by the Rashtra- 
kfttas as a strong commanding place, for their capital, even without a 
large city outside it.* The statement of an Arab traveller that the capital 
was surrounded by mountains is no doubt inapplicable to Malkhed as the 
place is situated in a perfectly plain country. But if we can believe tha t 
the word mountains in the translation is incorrect and in the original 
Arabic, the word is merely * rocky ground ' then the description is 
correct as the ground m and about Malkhed is entireky stony and unfit 
for movements of cavalry. The fort can be held or attacked by infantry 
alone. Taking all these facts into consideration I think, however, that 
the identification of Malkhed with MEnyakheta is still problematical. 


* In ancient times, a #tong fort was the sine qua non of capaital 
not* city, 

of Vet . JU 
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Administration — sources of system 

of 229. 

— Civil and Military 229 if. 

—Civil leading to happiness 255 f - 
Adisura cannot be identified 142. 
Agastya 56 ff. 

— origin of — 86. 

Agnihotra gradually disappearing 

200 f. 

Agnikulas 9 ; 16. 

—are they Gujars ? 27ff. 

—correct interpretation of story 
of— 16. 

—examination of caste of — 3°& 

— exploded myth of — I2ff. 91. 
—fancy, misconception 13. 

— Gotras of supposed— 50. 

—mere mith; tradition ix. 

—origin of — unhistorical, miscon- 
ception and of recent date iz. 
—story of, accepted 13. 


Agnikulas story of — first told by 
Chand i2f. 

— story of— not correct representa- 
tion of tradition but misinterpre- 
ted I5f. 

Agamas — list of different— 200. 

—the result of different deity wor- 
ship 199I 

Ahichchhatra (City) same as Ahich- 
chhatra of PanchSla 92. 

Ahichchhatra town 36. 

Ahimsa doctrine— influence of-2oaf, 

Ablra 25. 

Amgra Mainyu 264, 

Ajmldha 58f ; 290. 

Akfclavacsha, son and successor of 
Amoghavarsha— account and ex- 
ploits of — 148. 

Alexander— 40 ; 292. 

A1 Idrisi — extract about religion 
from work of — 196. 

—statement of noble characters of 
Indians of— I9if* 

A1 Istakhri— extracts from writ- 
ings of — 166. 

statement of dress of Sind, Multan 

etc. of— 187. 

Allata son of Khommapa in 80. 

A1 Masaudi, an Arab traveller, 36, 
105, 184! 

—extract from writings of— on 
caste, 1S1. 

—acco unt s of— and infer ence 

therefrom 107. 

-Identification of writings about 

India of— *645. 
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A 1 Masaudi — evidence about lan- 
guages of — x68f. 

Amala 41. 

Amarasmg Maharaj a— statement 
about learning of ancient Raj- 
puts of — i8if. 

Ambarisha 58I 
Amitagati 122, 

Amoghavarsha— devotee of Jams 

148. 

—son of Govind III— date, ex- 
ploits and account of — 147** 
Anahillapattana 14. 

Ananda Vikrama era* a special era. 

— efforts to construe— 20I 
Ananga 23, 25. 

Anangap&la Tomara 159* 

Aniga 23, 25. 

Audhala 4 1 * 

Animal sacrifices — aversion to— if. 
Anuloma marriages checked 27I 
Anus 276s, 282, 284a, 297. 
—progress of — 294. 

Anthropometry — science of — 7 f. 
Anandap&la — date of 157 * 
Anandapura or Nagad — come from 
— an epithet well applied to BappS. 
alone 347. 

— not Vadnagara of Nagar Brah- 
mins 85. 

Anarta,— central and north Guja- 
rata 33, 104. 

Andhra 103. 

—history of Yavana kingdom of— 
161. 

Apar&jita 345I 
Xpastamba Sutra 57. 

— explanation of rule for pravara 
of — 61. 

Arab — conquest of —4. 

Arab invasion before BappS 73, 

— inKhommana Ha^a — date of— 79f 
—Arab writers i62ff. 

Arbuda Tfrtha 67# 

Arjuna 24, 


Arkabhava 25. 

Armies of different kings I02f. 

— manner of fighting of 245f . 

— officers of — 244. 

— reasons and result of defects m 

246. 

— in general — contents of — 242s. 

— standing — persons engaged there 
in 242®. 

—of different kings — contents of— 
and evidences thereof— 223 f, 
Aryans - characteris'd cs of— 7. 
—analogy from American history 
to the colonisation of — 2681 
— analogy from American settle- 
ment to settlement of — 264. 

— evidence of and conclusion from 
two invasions of India by— 265! 
— contries occupied by — 265I 
— mixing with Dravidian races 27. 
Asceticism— reasons of Indian feel- 
ing then and now about — 199. 
Assam or KSmarupa — history of 
kingdoms m — 160, 

A£val&yana 58 ff. 

A€vamukha 41* 

ASvamedha 47. 

A&oka ioo, 323. 

AtilSngada 40I 
Atismdhu 41. 

Atn 56ff. 

Avanti Bhup&la — meaning of — 

lOlf. 

Avantivarman of Utpala dynasty 
158. 

B 

Babar 36. 

Bais 25, 

Balhara of MXnklra is Valiabhar&ya 
of MSnyaJkheta — some facts 

noted about him 162I 
Balana — a Mlechehha king 99, 
BambanavShaka 
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Banerji 354. 

BappayaxSja — Vindhya Nripati g^f 
Bapp a R&wal — 4f, 26, 70ft gg, 177, 
322ft 346! 

—accession 9tory of — 73L 
— belonged to Guhila VamSa ac- 
cording to Narav&hana Inscrip- 
tion 83, 

-commander-in-chief of Mori 
forces 73, 

—compared with Charles Matrel 
72SU 

— descent of — 72, 

—evidences and discussion of dates 
of birth, accession and retirement 
of— 743 33811, 

—evidences of his being Brahmin 
84I 

—evidences of and conclusion from 
the place in genealogy of Guhi- 
lots of— 342ft. 

— facts of life of — in author’s opi- 
nion 88f. 

— golden Valaya legend of — 77. 

— identical with GuMdatta and 
founder of the line 82, 85b 
— identification with Khum&na of — 
76. 

—identification with KhumSna of — 
impossible 82, 

— interpretation of date St. igi of — 

75* 

— legend of abdication of — 74. 

— not Brahmin 88, 232ft* 

— Nagara Brahmin 83. 

—number of his successors varying 
78. 

—proper name ; similar examples 
76. 

— Saivait; divotee of HSrita wor- 
shipper of Ekaligna 88f. 

—story of — 7 iff. 

— successors of — 77#. 

— though taken to be a H&gara 
Brahmin still not foreigner 87I 


Bappa — why looked upon as brah- 
min ?86f. 

Baudhiyana 56. 

BaurS — identification of— 165. 
Bbhandikula — mentioned in S£- 
garatala Inscription 112. 

BadSmi 14. 

B&laka 41. 

Baihika 42. 

Bana 29, 103, 178. 

— uses RSjputra as Kshatriya sol- 
dier 44. 

— uses Rajaputra in good sense 45. 
Begging bands— absence of— 252U 
Benares 5. 

Bhadra 41, 

Bhandarkar— Dr. Sir— 318, 321. 
Bhandarkar— Dr, D. R. — 9S 
27ft 4°» 65, 69, 72, 82ft, 98, in, 
U3» 144* 148. 332ft 345# 347^ 352. 
— Theory of Gujars as foreigners 
of — mistaken 10 f, 

— theory of Rajputs as descendants 
of Gujars of — refuted iof* 

— theory of Guhilots of— 83. 

— wrong interpretation of sapftda* 
laksha by 92. 

Bharadv&ja 56ft 273f. 

Bh&radv&ja 14. 

Bharata DauSyanti 296, 

Bharatas — conclusion from refer- 
ence to— in Bh&gavata 267. 
—reference to— in Nirnkta 268. 

— inference from reference to in 
Rigveda 2695. 

—conclusion from reference to— in 
VSyu Pur&na 267I 
— conclusion from reference to — 
— in Vedic Index Yob II* 269!. 

— theory of — 267#, * 

— wrong view of scholars about 
267ft. 

Bharmayaiva 59. 

Bhars 8* 

Bhartripatta son cf Kilabhoja 79^ 
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Bhataraka 75. 

Bhatt 25. 

Bhavabhtiti 44, 207, 

BhaySnaka 42. 

Bh&gavata Pur&na 20f. 

Bhlma 70. 

BhinmSl — capital of Pratiharas ac- 
cording to some 99 f- 
Bhlmadeva — date of — 157* 

Bhoja, 108, 118, 346. 

—real facts discussed about tlie 
mith of murder of — I20f. 

— successor of Guhila 79* 
—successor and son of Sindb.ur5.ja — 
date of accession of — discussed 
I20f, 

Bhoja II son of Mehendrap&la — 
date of — 106. 

Bhosales not foreigners — reasons 
of — 325I 
Bhrigu s6fL 
— origin of — 86. 

Bhujabhava 25. 

Bilhana 189. 

Biruds, special names of different 
kings no. 

Brahma Gupta 20f. 
Brahma-kshatnya-kullna 59. 

— meaning of — 62f. 

Brahmins formed one caste — exam- 
ples 175I 

Brahmins and Kshtnyas — privileges 
of chosing occupations and spe- 
cial features of 18 if. 

Brahmins and Kshatriyas — relation 
of— 26of. 

— why took to agriculture 182. 
—and Vai§yas evidences of being 
not given to drinking 184^ 202. 
Buddhism 9, 43, 45I 
—annihilated by PurvamimSnsS, 1. 
— condition of — 247!. 

—decay of — 1. 

— overthrown and Hinduism re- 
established— effects 167ft 


Buddhism — result of one of the 
great defects of — 252 f. 

— reaction against 139. 

— supplanted 197. 

— two great good results of — adding 
to happiness 252f . 

— why preferred by foreigners 168. 
Buddhagupta 225. 

Btilher, Dr. 116, n8ff, 122, 

Bull — sacredness of — 2. 
Bundlekhand rulers — dates of — 
and epigraphic evidence thereof 
124I 

Bundi kingdoms 90. 

Bundikota 16. 

C 

Castes — condition of — and effects 
therefrom 28, 249s. 

— authorities on main number of 

177s. 

— distinction not strict 27, autho- 
rities in favour of free intercourse 
of food in — i86f. 

— further ramification of — 2f. 

— higher — enforced widowhood in — 
xgo. 

— history of development of 28! 

— intermediate — cannot be traced 
177. 

— Matrimonial — history of — 179I 
— Matrimonial and occupational as* 
pects of— 179& 

— not hard bound in ancient times 
54» 175*- 

— privileges in occupation of — *8if r 
— and social condition of India 175# 
—and social condition— materials 
for survey of 175. 

— Vedic history of — misunderstood 
27* 

—watertight compartments of— 
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Chand Baradai, the bard — i2f. 16, 
i8ff, 25f, 67f, gi, 117, 125, 131. 
— story of fire origin of — imaginary 
97 * 

Chandana 94. 

— ChShmana king 159. 

— successor of Gfivaka II defeated 
by Rudre^a 96. 

Chandels 8, 25, 55. 

— Bhars or Gonds by ongm ; argu- 
ments in support by Smith 130, 
— coins of — and history of coins in 
general 128. 

— examination and reply to argu- 
ments of origin of — 131:2. 

— genealogy and dates of — 129. 
—of Jajhoti or Bundeihand 124ft. 
Chandra 94. 

Chandragupta, the Emperor roo, 
223. 

GhandrarS-ja, Guvaka’s successor 96. 
Chakrayudha 103, 140* 

— last Varma Emperor 98. 

Charles Martel 4, 72#. 

Chata 42. 

Chahmanas or ChauhSnas 9, I3f, 
I 5 f, 23, 27, 35ff, 50, 53, 55, 69, 

902. 

— available sources of history of — 
91I 

— compaied with Guhilots 95f. 

— descendants of Guvaka, and of 
Solar race 14, 97. 

— examination of arguments of 
Gujar descent of — 35ft. 

— history of— very little known gif. 
—original seat of power of — 92* 

— valorous and chivalrous like 

Guhilots 90I 

— why second m rank to Guhilots 
90I 

Ch&ham&na or Anahila — fabulous 
date of — 33f* 

Chtlukyas of BadSmi 4, 9, i3fl* *6. 
» 3 - * 7 » SSt 47 * Stt- 53 * 


Chalukyas — examination of argu- 
ments of Gujars descent 33! 

— early history of 32 if. 

— of BadSmi different from CbS- 
lukyas of Anahilapattana 14* 
—of lunar race 14. 

—origination story of 86. 

—and other families compaied with 
Bhosale, 3245. 

— and others — rule of — not foreign 
328. 

— theory of origin of — 14. 

ChSlukya — Avanivarman 14, 

Chapas of VexdhamSna — account 
of — 1 16. 

— gaivas 1 16. 

Chapotkata 23. 

ChS-vadas of Anhilwfid Patan ri4ff. 
— history of — not much known 114. 
— important facts of — 116. 

— short account supported by Bom- 
bay Gazetteer and others 1142. 
Chhand 25. 

Chhandaka 23. 

Chitod 21. 

Chud&sama 55. 

Clans or families — names of— not to 
be looked into I34f. 
Combinations of kings possible in 
Mediaeval times 227L 
Coining — Art and history of — 24 if.- 
Coins — names of — 241. 

Countries’ names not through rulers 
34 * 

Cow — sacredness of — 2. 

— its slaughter a heinous cri me 2. 
Crooke — gS, 14, 74^ 159 - 
Cunnigham 35, 37, sif, 68, 329- 
. — wrong view on Gotras like Mita- 
ksharS, of— 51! 

D 

Dadabhai Nowroji 319. 

Dadhiaha’fa 25* 
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Da^dakSranya 67. 

Dantidurga 171, 322 
—discussion and evidences about 
uprootment by Kyishna of — 352f. 
— son of IndrarSj a — exploits and 
territory of 144I 
—story of death of— 145. 

Dasyu and Mlechchha — meaning 
of— 65* 

Dayitavishou, father of GopSJa 140. 
DXhala or Bundelkhand — extent 
of— 4of. 

D&hima 25. 

Deccan ruling families were Mara- 
tMs not Kshatnyas — all evi- 
dences that — 329*5. 

Deccan settlement 321. 

Delhi 36I 

Deity — favourite — changeable — ex- 
amples 197, 

Deora 23. 

Devabhadra 42. 

Devapftla, nephew and successor 
of DharmapSla — date of — 14 1 
— Devapala, successor of Mahlpaia 
—account of — 107* 

Devaiakti or Devaraja, brother and 
successor of Kakutsa — date of 
— 100, 

DevaSravas 271* 274, 

Devavata 291. 

Devavrata 271!, 274. 

Dhanakataka 47. 

Dhanap&Ia poet 120. 

Dhahga, successor of Harsha — 
inscriptions, exploits and extent 
of Empire of— 126S. 
Dharanlvaraha, subordinate to Ma- 
hlpaia xz6. 

DharmapSIa, son and successor of 
Gopaia — exploits date and ac- 
count of 140. 

Dhruvabhata 116. 

Dhruva Nirftpama, younger brother 
and successor of Govind II — ex- 


ploits of — 146- 
— defeats Mihira 104!. 

DhSnyapaia 25. 

DhSnyapaiaka 23. 

Didda, queen — some facts of — 158* 
Didiot 23. 

Dining — inter 25of. 

Divisions — usual — of countries for 
administration ; their names and 
examples 230I 

Divodsia 60, 269, 273f, 276, 2Z1, 
283, 295. 

DoySmata 23, 25. 

Drada 41. 

Drupada 14, 291. 

Draupadi 24, 44. 

Drinking — generally abstained from 
202, 

Drona Bharadvaja 14, 52. 

Druhyus 276^, 28 if, 284^, 297. 

— progress of — 294. 

Durgavati Ram — inference by 
Smith from story of — and author's 
reply to it 133. 

Durlabharaja 93L 
Durlabha 93. 

— brother and successor of 

Vigraharaja 97* 


E 


Economical condition, good as re- 
sult of political condition 255. 
Elliot x62ff, x68. 

Elorfc temple of Siva 133* 

Ekalinga Mah&tmya 84 1 . 

Ekabahu 41* 

Ekap&da 40f. 

Empire never meant annexation 
but subordination, examples 221* 
English 102. 

Ethnology 8* 
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F 

Fleet Dr. 148, 150, 352. 

Flesh eating — state of things with 
regard to— 202L 
Foreign descent theory 7ft. 

— criticised 293. 

—loses support 17. 

— refuted 15. 

Foreign domination — external and 
internal — bad effects of — 255, 

— invasions, stopped 256L 
—rule characteristics of— examples 
and inference therefrom 319L 


G 

G&janaka— extent of— fabulous 39, 
41. 

Gahga King 146, 

G&ngeyadeva, son of Kokkaladeva 
— date of — 136, 

Garga — explanation of — in Angi- 
rasa stock 58 f, 

— descent of — 58. 

Gaura 23. 

Garua 24f , 

— identical with Gujar 25* 

Gauda — Bengal — extent of 39fL 
— de£a — Thanesar 69. 

GaudapS-da — commentator on SSn- 
khya KSrika 2x4. 

Gaurishankar OjhS 122, 33 2f, 336, 
338fi 345f 348, 35°. 332- 
—views of and authorities relied 
upon by«~on BappS Rkwal— 

332ff. 

Gautama s6ff • 

Gautamiputra Satakarpi, a Sudra 
47* 

Geetoe 6. 

Geholts 4. 

Genealogies not proper to distrust 
for averages 345! 

46 


Ghaghada or Rahapa, successor of 
MundrSja — date of — 115. 
GhSrwar 8, 55, 124, 

Gibbon 5, 12. 

Gifts and taxes for temples 236!!* 
Gohila 23. 

Gohilaputra 23. 

Gondas 8. 

Gop&la Avanti 102. 

— descendant of PratihSra Pala 
dynasty — and evidence thereof 

I 39 f* 

—the elected Emperor, capital and 
exploits of — 139, 

— Kshatriya and a Buddhist — ao 
count, exploits and date of — 139L 
GopSla II son and successor of 
RSjyapSla 141, 

Gopendra 93, 

Gotra — BhSradv&ja 14. 

Gotras borrowed from Purohits — 
theory of— 50 ; this theory a mis- 
conception soff. 

* — by descent and not by disciple* 
ship, instances 52L 
—eight — according to Baudh&yana 
56. 

— four — according to Mbh. and 
Pravax&dhy&s 56, 

— history of— of Solar and Lunar 
races 56L , 

— mention of — necessary 51. 

— mention of— by Rajputs useless 

—of Brahmins, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishhyas — why the same 54. 

—of Mar&thS Kshatriya families 

— of Modern Rajputs with Gotras 
of their Purohits 55. 

—of the Rajputs 49ft. 

Gotra and Pravar s6ff. 

—minute examination of— 5 &ff* 
—system— benefit of 49 f. 
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Gotras— reasons of theory of Vi- 
jfiSne^vara about 53, 

Gotra Rishi founder of the fami ly 
examples 87. 

Gotra Rishi and Pravaia Rishi, 
latest view of — 56 
-—relation of and difference bet- 
ween 57. 

— rule in Srauta sutras and author's 
interpretation of it 50ft. 

— 61oka in Mah&bh&rata on 56. 

— V asishtha 14. 

Govind 1 144. 

Govind II son and Successor of 
KyishnarSja — some facts of — 145! 
Govind III 107, 119, 140. 

— Jagatuhga, Dhurva NirSpama’s 
son and successor — exploits and 
account of — 146!. 

Govind IV 154. 

Govindr&ja — successor of Indra. 
Ill— confusion about him m 
different plates and account and 
date of him 150. 

Grant Als of YuvarSja Govind II 
*45> 230. 

— AmSgScchi of Vigrahar&ja III 
140. 

— Bhagumrft 103. 

— Balavarman 106, 

— Baroda 145. 

— Bhadfim by a £i&h5xa king 350. 

— Bhaigur 234. 

— Bhftgalpura 140H. 

•—Copperplate by a &15h5ra king of 
Thana — political condition des- 
cribed in— 34Qf* 

Daulpurfc of Bhoja — contents of 
the sea} there on — io8f. 

— Dighwa Dubauli by Mahendra- 
pWa xo6, 230 .— -contents of the 
seal of — *o8f. 

—KhardS 120, i47ff.— date of and 
——inference from 151. - 
tft IcarkarOja dated 812,-176. 


Grant — Kavi 146. 

— KhSrepatana 147, i4gf. 

— KhalimpurS of DhanapSla i$gt 
— McUwS 234. 

— N a vasari I48f, 152I 
— Paithau of Govind III 171, 234, 
— RSdhanpUra 145I 
— Samangadh 145.— date of and 
inference from 144. 

— Sangab 176.— date of 149! 

— Sarvanatha MahlpSla — date of 
and inferences from — 14 1. 

— Vani Dmdori 146, 

— Wardha 1445, 175, 

Grierson Dr. 12, 172^ 265, 280, 
293. 294. 

— extracts from writings of— on 
Indian languages etc. 133! 
Gristmada— story of— 60. 
GuhSdatta 83. 

— distinct from Guhila and identi- 
fied with Guhasena of Valabhl — 
result thereof not satisfying the 
requirements 346I 
—name — how used for BappS 347I 
Guhasena 75. 

Guhila 35, 346ft. 

—son of Bappa 79. 

Guhilots 8 , 23f, 26, 50, 55, 6Qfi. 

83, 90. 

— are they foreigners’ 83 s. 
"-Kings*— comparative genealogy of 
— 8 xf. 

—-line— virtues of— 77, 

—story of — 7of. 

—theory of— some extracts from 
—83. 

Gnjars— S, xof, 17, 25, 27, ag& 
—characters and profession of— 10. 
-**not foreigners 31. 

— Prakjrit for Gaurs 23. 

Gujarati language 33I 
Gujaratra 40I 
Gu^adhya 279. 

Guptas 3, 
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Gupta Empire 9. 

Gurjars 9, 83. 

—of BhinmSl 69. 

Gnvaka 94. 

— compared with Bappa 95f. 

—first great king of ChauhSns of 
Sambhar according to Harsha 
stone Inscription 92f , 

Gnvaka II son of Chandraraja 

94* 

H 

H&das of Bundikota 16. 

HSeala plates 106. 

Haihaya Keyurvarsha 14. 

— Sahasrarjuna — Aryan 30. 

— Record 50. 

Haihayas not Mlechchhas 30. 

— origin and territory of — 134. 
Hamira 70. 

Hammira K&vya — story of origin of 
ChauhSns and Pushkara lake in 

*4, 97* 

Harbilas Sarad 92. 

Hari&chandra 96, 272. 

Harivam&a 30. 

Hariy&la 41. 

Harsha x, 29, 101, 124,148, 154, 182. 
— BSla, son and successor of 
Mughatunga 136. 

— son and successor of RShila — 
account of — 125. 

— Siva, family deity of 95. 
Harshacharita 29, 44f, 103, 135* 
Harsha — Empire of 138* 

H&ritata 23, 25^ 

HSxitas 59. 

H&rita 73, 96. 

Hindu India, begiiming of — if. 
Hindus, against amalgamation 31* 
— firm belief in Metempsychosis 201 
Hinduism — condition of — 248I 
— prominent feature of— 2^ 

— and tolerance 109. 


Hieun Tsang 4 , 28, 37, 39, 45 f, 47 , 
10 7> lr 7» 124* 157, 171, 206, 2iof, 

229, 248, 329, 

Hoerule Dr. 265, 295. 

Homer 22, 80. 

Hula 23, 26. 

— not Hfina 26. 

Hume 71. 

Hunas 4, 6, gt, 26, 29f, 35*» 6Sf, 82f 
— not Kshatriyas 26. 

— mentioned as foreigners 30. 

— not included in 36 families. 30, 

I 

Ibbetson 7. 

Ibn Haukal— extracts from writ- 
ings of — 166. 

— statement about dress by — 187, 
Ibn Khur dab da — information of 
India by 164. 

— examination of the extract from 
work of— on caste : and its 
identification 178L 
Id£r 72, 75. 

Idols — famous — of India 199, 

Idol worship of Aryans and non* 
Aryans I98£. 

Idolatry why permitted in Hindu- 
ism and its significance 198I 
IkshvSku 274ft 289. 

Illiad 22. 

InSma villages — privileges of owners 
of — 234f* 

India — Mediaeval — resemblance and 
difference of— with holy Roman 
Empire 227, 

—old and new — divisions of 

different kingdoms in 136* 
—other kingdoms in— from 
8oo-rooo A.D. I57ff. 

— why enslaved by foreign domina- 
tion 222. 

Indians — dress of— 1871 
— foodjof 184& 
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Indians — how asserted right of 
chosing a king 222 f. 

— not flesh eaters — some exceptions 
185I 

—noble character towords foreign- 
ers of — i9if. 

— ornaments — of 187I 
Indra II — story of marriage of — 144. 
Indra III — captured Kanauj 106. 
Indrachandra 159. 

IndrarSja or IndiSyudha 101. 
IndrarSja of Kanauj 140^ 

Indrarflja III, — successor of Aka- 
la varsha — some facte of — 149, 
Inscriptions — AchaleSvara 77, 81, 

84ft. 

— Achalagadh 82. 

•— Bappa's legend and interpreta- 
tion there of 73. 

—of A£oka 329. 

— XtapuiS, 78ft, 82f, 86, 154, 301, 
33«t 336, 342, 345*> 348. — exam 
ination of verse in 85ft. 
t— B& napura — Genealogy given in- 
348. 

—Bharat Torana 51, 

- — Copperplate of Benares 135. 

* — Benares and Bhillauri 105. 
—Benares and Assam 107. 

—Benares of Dh&naga — examina- 
tion of contents of — 124I 
— BhagalpurE mentioning standing 
army 224, 

— Bijolia 50, giff.; translation and 
interpretation of beginning verse 
of— 93. 

— Bilhauri-stone 14, 135^ 238. 

— BuchakalS I03f. 

— of chah&dadeva of Rantham* 
bhor 92. 

-chatsu 334, 336; —Examination 
of Guhila Vamta in — 345. 

— Cbitoregadh 77, 81, 84^ 384. 

— Daulatpurfl and others— Pate of 
112. 


Inscriptions — DharantvarSha 
— Date count of 116. 

— Ekalinga 74, 84. 

— GhatiaiS— inference from ac- 
count of in ; reason of non- 
mention of Kanauj Soverign in, 
— Gawaliar Bhoja 13. 

— -Valabha SwSLmi 235. 

—Bhoja Pragasti — relating to Im- 
perial Pratih&ras of Kanauj 304I 
— Haihayas of Chech 14. 

— Harsha stone 13, gifi, 159. inter- 
pretation of expression in by 
Keilhorn and author — 95. 

— relating to ch&hamSnas 302L 
— Kalachuri Haihaya 52. 

Kanheri— date of and inference 
from 147. 

— Khajuraho 126ft, 350I 
— must be verified 84. 

— Navasftri — Ch&lukya 73, 

— Narav&hana, 80, 82, 86f, 177, 
333*, 346. 

— Nasika cave of GautamI Putra 
Satakarni 47, 329, 

— Nilagunda — date of and inference, 
from — 147, 155. 

— Nityavarsha 322. 

— Paia and REshtrakfita 162, 

— PEtanErEya^a 50* 

— PratEpagadh 330, 352, 

— Pratihfiras 29. 

— PratihEra — published by Gauri- 
shankar— discussion of genealogy 
therein 35of. 

— PehewS — Date of— 159. 

— Rai SEgara 340* genealogy of, 
— kings in — 348. 

— at Rajor 31, 108, 

— rehbility of — 71. 

— Sagaratala— of Bhoja 98, 103 f. 
—extract about Vatsaiftja and its 
meaning xooff ; 4 verses in praise 
of NEgabhata 103. 

— £iySdoni 106, no, 235ft, 241, 
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Inscriptions — some— in original * 

— Sundarahill ChSchigdeva 92. 
Itihasa and Purana, tradition of 
Kshatriyas 26if. 

Itsmg — Chinese traveller 218, 

J 

Jabulist&na 35, 37. 

Jackson 38. 

JagannStha records 160. 
Jagattunga, son of AkSlavarsha — 
account of — 149. 

J&hahuti 41, 

Jain work — translation of and in- 
ference from a verse stating con- 
quest of Kanauj xox. 

Jainism — condition of — 248. 

— growth of — in different parts 203. 
— not yet prominent 197* 

Jaipur 24. 

Jamadagni 56#. 

Jammuval 55. 

Janamejaya 19. 

Jar&sandha 100, 

Jayachand 68. 

Jayachandra 158. 

JayapSIa 108, 

— Date of — 157, 

Jayaraja 93. 

JayaSakti and Vijaya4akfa 125. 
JaySptda of Kakota dynasty 158* 
Jadeja 55. 

Jadhava 23®. 

Jalandhar a 40f. 

—or Kangrakota kingdom of Tri- 
garta — history of — 158I 
Jejjaka name — derivation and date 
of — 125. 

jhaia 22, 25# 55- 
Jfi&ne£vara 330, 

Jogar&ja, son of Vanar&ja — date 
of — 115* 

Johnson ir. 

Juxur — kingdom of — 3a, 


K 

Kabul kingdoms, history, names of 
kings and dates of 157. 
Kachchhamandala 40. 
KachchhavS-htas 24f, 55. 

Kakkal — successor of Khottiga — 
account and exploits of — 151. 
Kakustha or Kakkuka, nephew 
and successor of N&gabhata — 
Date of 100. 

Kakutsa 23, 25. 

Kalachuris of Chedi 1342. 

— branch of Haihayas — extent and 
date of 134L 
— genealogy of — 137. 

— not new branch but old one, 137, 
— pure Kshatriyas and Sarvas 137. 
Kalasha 23. 

Kalhana 22, 159. 

Kali age myth — effect and reasons 
of— 43, 46I 

— interpretation of — 47- 
— later than 7th century, 47!, 
Kalinga 103. 

K&labhoja 80. 

— and Khomm&na foot-note on 

82. 

—Vila’s successes: 79. 
Kaiachchhuraka 23, 

KSlahayan j ay a 41. 

KamalSkara Bhatta 312* 

Kamalu — date of — 157. 

Kamasha 23, 25. 

KSmboja or Kabul 34, 40, 42. 
KSmbojas 30. 

KSmarupa or Assam — extent of 
4of, 

Kanauj 13, gSff. 

—Empire — contest for— 102. 

Kanuj Empire — decaying — compa- 
red with Mughal Empire 102, 
KaadShara — history of kmgsdom 
of 158. 

KSntipura 41* 
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Kanva gg, 284#. 

— SaSakarna 284. 

— Trigoka 284. 

KSnyakubja, or Kanatij — extent of 

39, 4i* 

Karka 1 144. 

KarkarSja nephew of Khottiga 120, 
KamS/fea 36f, 40, 42. 

KarattapSIa 23, 25. 

Kashmir 40f. 

— history of different dynasties in 

158. 

KSSyapa 56ft. 

KausalyS, R&japntri 44. 

K&thi 25. 

K&tyayana LangSksha — sutra 
from 62. 

Kavinxsa 23#. 

Keyflrvarsha, brother and successor 
of BSla Harsha — some facts 
of — 136. 

Kayyata 312, 3x4. 

K&yastha caste, one not divided 

*77* 

Khfirwars 8. 

Khazar 36, 

Khizars — character and profession 
of — 10. 

K h em aj&ja successor of Vainsi- 
miha— date of—- 115. 

Khonun&na son of Mak&yaka 79f* 
KhommSna RSsS 79, 

-—validity of — 80. 

Khottiga — date and account of 

120 

— successor of Krishna III — 
account of — 150. 

Khum&na 70. 

Khusru> Parveiz 35. 

Keilhom, 128, 131, X34f, i 4 of, 354. 
Kingdoms — numerous — reasons of 

226. 

— struggle for supremacy in Kings 
of — 222. 

Kingly families non drinkers 202* 


Kingly — Families ruling in Deccan; 
were they foreigners? its Examine 
tion 3X9f 

— power — idea of and result and 
effect therefrom 22of. 

KirSta 42, 104. 

Kokkaladeva of Chedi 105. 

— date of — discussed 135. 

— relations with other then living 
kings of I35f. 

Kokkaladeva II son of YuvarSja 

136. 

Konkana 40f. 

— Jaghu 40I 
Ko&ala 40, 42. 

—kingdom 161. 

— Videhas — history of — 293. 
KotapS-Ia 23, 25. 

Kota kingdom 90. 

Krishna 286f. 

— settles in Dw&raka 64. 
Krishnar&ja, first king — date ac- 
count and capital of— 119. 

— paternal uncle and successor of 
Dantidurga — exploits of — 145. 
Krishnar&ja II R5sb(rakfita 135, 
Krishnas&ja III successor of 
Amoghavarsha III — exploits and 
account of — given by WardM 
grant 150. 

Kshatriya families — reasons of fan- 
ciful origins of— 56. 

Kshatriyas formed one caste— no 
minor distinctions 176. 

— generally temperate drinkers 202, 
— GotrdEhchSra forgotten 176* 

— Kula of — taking place of Gotra* 
its reasons I76f* 

— learning of i8if* 

— occupation of arms of— shared 
by others 183I 

— Pravara Rishs in 5ngirasa and 
Bhrigu stock 58£E* 

— residing in Deccan in 1st century 

17* 
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shatriyas — turning brahmins in 
Vedic times and vice varsa ; 
instances 58H. 
Kum&rap&lachanta 22, 131. 
KttmSrila 260ft, 316, 329. £3 
— achievements of — 2o6f. 

birth place and country of 

207a. 

— Date of — 207. 

—how learned Buddhism and his 
death 20 8f. 

— important facts of date, birth- 
place etc. of — 2 1 1 . 

— inference about date and political 
situation from political observa- 
tion of — 2 1 of. 

— an interesting remark of — 211. 

— not Dakshin&tya 209. 

— r-of Northern central India 209L 
Kuru 42, 290. 

Kurukshetra 67. 

KushSnas 9, 68f. 

Kuvala£va of Ayodhya 65, 

L 

Lachhamana younger son of V 5 .k- 
pati, founder of Nadal line 96* 
Land — measurement of 240. 
Language Bengali 173. 

—Eastern Hindi 74. 

— Kanarese 173* 

— KiriyS and other minor dialects 

i68f, 

— MSgadhT 3. 

— Mahfcr&shtfl 3, 34- 
— Mar&thi 174* 

— origin of — 171* 

— S anskrit— chief stock of others 

170* 

— Telagu 173* 

— Western Hindi 174* 

Languages— difierent— time and re- 
asons of origin of 167!' 


— non Aryans at the time of Ru- 
mania and inference therefrom 
208L 

— Prakrit — once spoken languages 
and their period 169L 
LahkS 42. 

LakuliSa — Siva cult of 96. 
Lakshmana son of Keyurvarsha— 
some facts of — 136* 

Lalhya — date of — 157. 

L&ttalura, capital of RSLshtrakh tas, 
identification and inference 323* 
Lata southern Gujarat 33, 40L 
Legal writers and Kaliage myth 48 
Lele 123. 

Lingabhava 41. 

Lohara dynasty of -Kashmir 158. 
Lohapura or Lahore — extent of— 

40L 

Lunar race settlements 64. 

— five— races — their individual pro- 
gress as evidenced in the Vedas 

286ff. 

Lunar Kshatriyas — Rigvedic refe- 
rences to— their colonisation and 
analogy from American history 
and conclusion therefrom 276ft. 


M 

Macdonell 293* 295* 297* 

— Vedic Index of — 260. 

MSchipura 41. 

Madras Presidency— history of 
kingdoms in — 161. 
M&dhavagupta of Magadha 139. 
MSdhyamikas 69. 

Maga 28, 

Magadha 40, 42. 

MahSbhSrata 9 , *?> 37 # 39 # 44 ** 
60, 64ft. 

— Mlm&nsa in Hindi 18, 21. 
Mahadaji Sdndia 327* 
Mabitlakshmi* mother of Alla^a 80. 
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Maharaja Vakapati, son of Chanda- 
na 96. 

Maharashtra 40. 

— Mahomedan invasions repelled 
from I52f. 

MabSyaka son of Simha 79I 
Mahendra 41, 108, 346. 

Mahendra II 346. 

Mahendrapala, son of Mihira 105! 
Mahendrapala II may be identified 
with DevapSla 35 if. 

Mahldeva, means a king and not 
Brahmin 85^. 

Mahipala 107, 116, 119. 

—brother and successor of Bhoja II 

106. 

— son of Mahendrapala — date and 
extent of Empire of — 106. 

— son and successor of Vigrahapala 
II — account of — 141. 

Mahmud of Gazm 32, 8of, 108, 159. 
— invasions of and effect thereof 

141. 

Mahodaya alias Kanauj 104. 
Maitrakas of Valabhi 4, 83, 
Makavana 23 
M&lavas 68, 104, 

M&lawa 40f. 

Malaya 41, 

Malh^rarao Holkar 327. 

MSlkhed — identified with Many a- 
kheta — some observation of 354, 
M&ndh&tS 58. 

Mandor, 25, capital town of Prati* 
hSras according to Vaidya C.V.99. 
Manikrai 96. 

Manu 27. 

Manubhava 25* 

MarSthas 102. 

—blending of Aryans and Nfcga 
VamSa 326. 

MarS$h2is — not of lower civilisation 
and capacities 327, 

Maratha Kshatxiyas were ruling fa* 
mikes in Deccan 318#. 


Marriages Anuloma — of Kshatriyas 
and Vaigyas 195. 

— Anuloma how treated m differenl 
Smritis 193®. 

— condition of — 249!. 

— early — misconception about i88f 
— early — when came into vogue 
and why i89f. 

Maru desert — two references m 
Mbh. 65. 

Mata 23, 25. 

Mathandeva 108. 

Matsya 104. 

MedapSta or Mewad 48 f. 
Megasthenes 28, 178! 

Mention with foreigners does not 
make the first a foreigner 29I 
Mer 83, 

Merutunga— ficticious story of — 
like Prithviraja and Ghori i2of* 
Mewad 4, 18, 26, 36. 

Mexician Aztecs 298. 

Mihira Bhoja 135, 148. 

Mihira, alias Bhoja, successor of 
R&machandra — date and extent 
of Empire of — *04. 

Military officers different from civil 
ones 236. 

Mitakshara 53. 

— Gotra dictum of — wrong 33, 56* 
— pravara rule of — useless 62. 

— Srauta sutra rule misinterpreted 
in — 50I 

Mitra distinguishing epithet of 
Nagar brahmins 83. 

— not M^: 84* 

Mitraya 60. 

Mohanl&la P&pcjya z$S, 

Moris of Cbrtod 73* 

Mudgala — descent of— 39. 
Mugdhatunga, son and successor 
of Kokkala 136, 

Mular&ja chaiukya 107* 

Mulf&ja Salonki, seized thekingdom 
of ChSvadSs 1 1 
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Mulaathinapur 40, 42, 

Multan 36. 

— Sun temple of — fear 5 of idor being 
broken by Moslems and author's 
view on it 197!. 

Mu?<Jax 5 .ja or Bhfiyada, successor 
of Khemrttja 115. 

N 

Nadol 22. 

N&ga 346. 

Nfcgabhata son of Vatsar&ja 140. 
Nftgabhata — capital of, not deter- 
mined, 100. 

—conquest of Kanauj Empire by— 

103. 

N&gabhatta, first Pratih&ra king — 
how came to power 98L 
— probable date of accession and 
period of rule and conquests of — 

100, 104. 

N&gabhatta II 108. 

N&gadft 72f. 

N&gars 83. 

NSgari PrachSrini GranthamSLUL 18, 
Nagas— history and civilisation of — 

32b, 

Nagojibhatta’s Udyota, 312, 314ft 
Nahararai 99. 

Nahusha 27. 

Nftafisaheb FeshwE 74. 

Nanda 21, 

Nannuka first Chandella king— 
date of — 125. 

Nirasimha Ch&lukya 106. 
NaravUhana, son of Alla^a 80. 
Naraya^apsia* successor of Mahi- 
pila 14** 

N&x&ya^apftladeva, son and sno 
cessor of VigrahapSla 141. 
Nationality only prevents foreign 

domination— examines 2 #6, 
Navas&hasnka chari ta 1x9* 

Nepal— extent of — 39, 41. 

— kingdoms — bistory of 160. 

4 f 


Nesfield 7, 

Nllapura 42. 

Nikumbbavara 23. 

Nivjrita 41. 

Nohalide vi 14. 

O 

Occupation of selling certain pro- 
visions 184. 

Odiyina or Orissa — extent of — 4of . 

Officers — translation of and in* 
ference from list of — in Bh&lgur 
inscription 2315. 

Origin legends ficticious 97. 

— stories myths 86f, 131. 

Orissa kingdoms — history of — rdo. 


P 

Padhihara 25. 

Pai$UchI 3. 

Pakshabft h u 42* 

F 3 Uas of Bengal 138ft 354, 

—dates of— cannot be ciphered 240. 
—extent of rale and ex pl o i t s of— X42. 
— Genealogy and probable dates of— 

143. 

—rise of — as in documents 13 St 
— were Kajputs, Buddhists in name 
and Hindu in character 142 
Pfila suffix— meaning of— 139, 
Pallavas of K&fichi 4,47* 5 ** 

Fampa, kanaiese poet 106, 

Pfcabipur 41, 

PlfichSla— North 37. 
pafichtia»— hisfccay of— as in the 
y*da&298& 

Pandit S. P, 207, J 
FZqdmZr 
P&9<Juvishaya 41. 
P&yjyal^ohnalalxgft 
— Shy&maldSsa 13, 

Pang a 42* 
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Pinini — Stitra of— different B h&sh- 
yas on, 312! 

— meaning of sfitra of —consisting the 
word RSjaputra 44I 
Panipat 18. 

Pargitax 58, 259ft 278! 287, 
—conclusion from the study of Purs- 
ues by 259t 
ParjhSrs 8, 

PfcuamSras 9, 13, 16, 23, 27, 341, 50, 
$&, 55 * 68f, H7ff. 

— date of — 117. 

— examination of arguments of Gujar 
and foreign descent of — 34f. 

— Genealogy of — 123 ; discussed from 
various sources n8f. 

— history of — unknown at Tod's 
time and represented by minor 
chiefs to-day; their names 117 
— and Prat&pagadh Inscriptions ; in- 
ference therefrom 352. 

— origin of — 15. 

ParStara Smriti 43f . 

— contradicts Kaliage myth 47! 

— 4 Ioka allowing Brahmins and Ksha- 
tnyas to become agriculturists 182I 
— 4 ioka requesting taxes for temples 
and Brahmins in 238. 

Parvagupta of Divir Dynasty 158. 
Pfcradas 30. 

Pwahftra, 9, 13* 2 5 . 

Pariyatra 41. 

Pataftjali's MahEbh&shya 312ft 
Pataka 23. 

PEtaliputra ioof. 

Piyagunde Mahadeva-chhftySl on Ud- 
yota of — 312ft 
Pijavana 274, 

Political condition in India 220ft 229 
Paros 292, 

Prabandhas — ficticious account of 

114 

Prabanda Chintttmapi^9 # 114, n 9 . 

— list of kings in PS tan 116. 
Prabandha-Kola 35. 


PraSasti of HemSdri 324. 

— Nagpur 1 18. 

— TJdepur 118. 

FratSpa 70. 

Prat&pavardhana 29* 

PratihSras of Kanauja 8, 23, 25, 27. 
31ft 50, 69, 98ft 

— chief events from foundation of 
108I 

— capital of ; its situation 99, 

— descendants of Lakshmana 13. 

— explanation of arguments appear- 
ing to show — as Gujaxs 31 f. 

— of Ghatiala inscription mft 
— Imperial line of Kanauja — Genea- 
logy of 113. 

- — minor dynasty of — calling Guijar 
Pratiharas for distinction ; not 
Gujaxs themselves 31ft 
— n ames of — Arynas 31, 

— never call themselves Gujars m in- 
scriptions 31. 

— neither Gujars nor foreigners 98, 

— not insignificant power m 9th cen* 
tury 98. 

— peculiarity of Grants of — 109! 

— form of writing of grants similar to 
that of Harsha grants io8f. 

— origin 32f 86 of 98I 
— power of — declining xo6f. 

— represented as Sfirya*vam$is 31, 
—of Solar race 13. 

— why called Gujars 105, 

Pratiloma marriages checked 27I 
Pravar matter made dear by some 
Sutras 6if. 

— and Pravaxa Rishi 57* 

— Rishis — reasons of — being 3 or 5; 

57 * 

— a special provision for Kshatriyas 

fix. 

— system uncertain affair 54. 

P*ithu 60. 

FjithvIrSja, I2 ft iSft 25, 8o, 90, 91, 
99 ; 
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FnthvlrSja RSsfi, 12ft, iSS, z$i, 85, 
93, 96. 

—additions m, ^inseparable — 19. 

— authenticity of questioned — 18. 

— authority and popularity of — like 
Mah5,bh&rata 19. 

—compared with MahabhSrata xSf. 

— condous attempt in — to imitate 
MahSbhSrata 19, 

— dates of — not wrong 2off, 

— nucleus by chand 21; authentic and 
ancient 18I 

— points of similarity with Mbh. igf, 
— verses in — misinterpreted; author's 
interpretation 22I 
— kings 36 m — unhistorical 91* 
Prithvxraja Vijaya 14, 35. 

Prospenty period of India — factors 
which led to, 247ft. 

Pulakegin nfi, 154, 329k 
Pulake£m n, 148, 

Pulastya 42. 

Puhgala 40, 42, 

Punjab — some other kingdoms in, 159. 
PurSLuas, not historical authorities ; its 
reasons 262* 

Puranic age — historical facts misin- 
terpreted in — 278ft. 

— Gods 2. 

— statements — regarding Rajputs 
valueless, interpolations 43. 

Pura 270, 278, 

— Satapatha RrShma^ia interpreta- 
tion of — Macdonnell's and author's 
views thereon 270. 

Purus 270, 276ft, 282ft. 297* 

— progress of — 288! 

Furukutsa 58f, 271, 274, 276, 28# 
290, 296, 297! [277! 

Pururavas — inference from story of 
Phrva Mlmfinsft, aimihilator of 
Buddhism if. 

Fttshyabhfiti 2. 

PushkarS-ranya 67. 

Pushkara Tixtha 67. 


R 

Race— fusion of— after settlement 

27. 

RSdha — MSdhava-Viiasa — Champfi 
by JayarSma Pindye 318. 

RShila, successor of Vijaya — date, 
account and exploits of 125. 
Ra hmni kingdom and try for its 
identification 163I 
RStjapSla 23, 25. 

R&jyapSla, successor of NSrUyapa- 
paia — account and date of 141. 

— successor of VijayapSla and fill of 
Kanauj Empire 108. 
R&jatarangi$i 22. 

R&ja$ekhara 31, 35, 188, 

— plays Baiabhfirata and Pan<Java 
of — 106. 

— Guru of MahendrapSla zo^f. 
RUjendralStfa 127, 

Rajput applied to illegitimate pro- 
geny 43f. 

Rajput dans — identification of 23!. 
— dans list of — as old as chand 23, 
— dans 36 in number, their history 

22 i, 

— families almost all worshippers of 
Siva, their list 203f* 

— not new word 43 
— word meaning of 43#* 

— word, as old as F&pini and Maht- 
bhSrata 45. 

—word, in Mah&bhSxata in ► good 
sense 44. 

—why prominent in 9th century 
45*. 

Rajputs— chivalry. Heroism* ortho- 
doxy of faith end struggle egeimt 
foreign faith of 4* 

—descendants of Vedic Aryans 7# 

69 ; an evidence of 49I 

fighting with Turks, Afghans and 

$heir independence 3. 
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Rajputs founded a Hindu Empire 

6* 

— Gaur 69* 

-*_Gottaffof~~*toy descent from times 
immemorial 53* 

~*Gdtx«* and Pravaxat of— as in 
Vedic SUtras 49*. 

~*Indo-Atyaas 5. 

_a mixed caste in P2u*tara Smriti 
and drakamal&kara 43!. 

—not pure Kshatriyas according to 
Purttpas 43. 

— not ugras 48. 

— ptominence in politics of 3f » 
Rajputana— Aryan settlements in 

64ft. 

— Gaseteer wrongly omits Gftvaka I 

94 * 

—•historical proofs of immigrants 
in — before Rftthods 68f. 
—inhabited by Abhirs and others 

64ft. 

—not inhabited by Aryans for long 

— order of Aryan Settelerants in 66f. 
— aettlejnnts through foreign 
pressure 69. 

—southern Gujarat $zl 
— very inhospitable 64, 

REjputra used in the sense of Ksha- 
tziya in Mbh 44. 

— denotes high bom Kshatxiya 44* 
Rajvade, V.K. 155, 320, 333ft 3«yf r 
— examination of theory of Deccan 
Maxftfhfts of— 318ft. 

Rftma, 34, 272, 275, 287, 295. 
RXmachandra, son of N&gabhat^a 
— date of— 104. 

Rlmftyapa 9, 65f. 

— reference to Maru (Rsjputana) 
and Abhirs in 66.1 
Rfcmpur 37 f. 

Rap4el 254 
Rft?ojf SchuHa 327. 

Rapson— - Prof * 3$^ 


RishtraktSta— meaning of -**144 

13a. 

RAshtrakfi-fcaa 32, 47, to2, 144ft 
—condition of Mahara sh tra before 

— 152!. 

—dates of first kings mentioned in 
grants of 144* 

—early history of— 322ft. 

— extent of Empire of 153! 
—Genealogy of 156. 

— government, army and religion 
of — 154I 

— list with dates of kings of — 151. 
— and MarSth&a compared I53f. 

— names of kings of — 153* 

— origin of — 144* 

— period of suzerainty in Deccan 
of — 151. 

— rise and monumental works of — 
153 . 

—same as RhshtrikEs 323. 

—Social status of — I54f. 

— some general remarks about 152ft 
—unlike ChSlukyas went to the 
heart of Empire 154. 

Ra£ar&jya or Rftshtrakttta, extent 
of 40f. 

RatnEditya, successor of Yogarija 

1x3* 

REthods 8, 23, 50, 55, 90. 
—originally RAsh^rakhtas of the 
Deccan 328. 

—last immigrants historically 
known 68. 

Ravi 23ft. 

— Sasi, J&dhava not clans but races 

24ft 

R&wal— meaning of 72. 
Religion-one— Vedic religion being 
held supreme 196I 
— Vedic — side by side idolatry 201 
Religious condition of India 19GB, 

247#- 

Research— value of — IX, 17. 
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Revenue administration— inference 
fp© — as evidenced from Daulat- 
ptufi grant of Bhoja 239. 
-—administration — inference from — 
as evidenced from Silah&ra grant 

239I 

— land tax and other dues paid by 
villagers 234. 

— officers — rights and appointments 
of— as evidenced from grants 

* 35 * 

—and pay of officers generally paid 
m kinds 235. 

Rights of descendants of kings re- 
ligiously respected in India 222. 
Riksha 41. 

Rishi — meaning of 57. 

Risley — Sir* 294, 

—observation of — 265I, 

Rohillas 102. 

Romaka 42. 

Rosajuta 23R. 

Rudrepa, Tomara king* 159- 

S 

Sabaktagin 108. 

Sahadeva 291. 

Sahya 41. 

Saindhava 23, 103, 

Samarasi *8, 21, 70. 

Samarasimha 81. 

Samrfits — history of— roof 
Samudragupta xoo. 

Sanga 70. 

Sanjaya 41. 

Sapfidalaksha 36f, 40, 92, 
Sapardalaksh&pa 35* 37. 

Sassanian coins 35. 

Sati custom 190, 

Saurfishfcra 40!, 

Sauti 18. 

S&hapapura 41. 

Sfimanta— date of— 157* 


Samantadeva 99, 

— and Gfivaka I — probable dates of 

SUmbhar or Sayaabhara 37* 40f, 

90S, 281. 

— first seat of power of Chauhlxus 

9 «- 

S&mrfijya and Samrfit — idea of — 
long since Mbh. ioof. 

Surasvata Mapdala— Northern GuJ- 
rat 33. 

Scythians io, 

SadUvara 23, 25. 

Shah&buddin Ghori 90. 

ShShu of Sfct&rn 74* 

Shasi of Sind 74. 

ShySmaldisa 18* 

Shyama Sundaradas 18. 

Silfcra 23. 

Simha, son of Bhartripatta 79* 
Simhala 42* 

Simharflja 94. 

— VEkpatiri-ja's elder son, 96, 159* 
Sind 40. 

— history of kingdoms in 157. 
Sindha 

Sindhuxfija, toother and nusceeinr 
of V&kpati ir8* Ml. 

Sirohi 90. 

Slti 24. 

Skandapurfipa, 36^ 39*1 92, 199, 

— Arbuda Khap $ * 68* 

— date of — 39k 

— 41 st, examination and identifica- 
tion of 39 $, 

— list of countries and villages in 

39 #. 

— mountains and rivers in 40i * 
Smjiti law of Anuloni* marriage 

I 9 |£ 

—law predomiAen* — no new legist 
tore and result therefrom 205. 
Sruyiti Atri — extract from 308; evi- 
dence on in ter dining of 252. 

— A pastamba— extract from 309. 
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Smriti Brihaspati— extract from 

$09. 

<— Daksha— extract from 310. 

— Gotama — extract from 310. 

— K&ty&yana — extract from 309. 

— -Manu — glokas of treating Anulo — 
ma marriage and status of J§ndra 
Progeny 193. 

— Manu and YS-jllavalkya — view on 
Anuloma Brahmin marriage of 

194 * 

— Par&Sara and Vy&sa — statement 
about marriages in 189! 

— ParSiara extract from 309 
— Samvarta — extract from 309 
— Sankha — extract from 310. 

— U$anas — extract from 3o8f. 

— Vasishtha — extract from 31 1. 

— Vishnu — extract from 308. 

— VySsa — evidence on interdinmg 
of 251; Vy&sa extract from 310. 
— VySsa — 61 oka of— on caste — its 
explanation 179I 

— VySsa and AuSanasa views on 
Anuloma marriages of 194. 

— Vyftsa and PaxfiSara — view on 
Anuloma Sfidra marriage of — 193% 
— YSjfiavalkya — view on Anuloma 
&Ldra marriage of 193. [308ft 

Smrities— extracts from important 
Smith V.— 6, 8, iof, 18, 38, 69 , 
98ft 104, icyi, 124 f, 128ft 
—wrong view of— about the origin 
of Chandells 1302. 

Salonkbi or ChSlukya 14. 

Solar and Lunar Paces — arguments 
and conclusion of — resumed 294^ 
— kingdoms and peoples of 292I 
— Kshatriyas how descendants of 
Pravara Rishis ? 58I 

—•of India in the Vedas 259#, 

— Order of authorities 262ft* 

— Rigvedic references to the con- 
flict of— and conclusion there- 
from 281ft 


— Race idea — reasons of origin of 

298, 

— some important facts m the his- 
tory of 265ft. 

— traditions of — through absurd 
historically important 12. 
Soxnaka 291. 

Spaniards fighting with Moors 5. 
Srmjaya 291. 

StnrSjya 42. 

State — rights of — 234I 
Sub-castes small due to overthrow 
of Buddhism 3. 

SudSsa 269, 271ft 276, 282f, 290 
295 , 

Sul aims, n merchant — identification 
and contents of work of — 162ft. 
— extract of his work on caste 181. 
— inference from evidence of — 
showing political condition 2 2 if. 
— inference from statement of — 
about kings army 222f. 

— story of an ascetic of — and state- 
ment in general about asceti- 
cism of — 200. 

Sukrit Sariklrtana 114. 

Sukthankar Dr. 352!. 

Suicide in sacred places 191* 
Spurious work without nucleus 
not popular 19, 

Suijmal Bhat x6 # 25, 91* 
Suryamukha 41. 

Sussanian 36. 

SuSarraan 158. 

Sabarasw&min 329, 

Sakas 4, 6, 8ft 28, 30, 68, 

—and Yavanas not admitted in 
Indian caste 28. 

SaktikumSxa, son of NaravShana 

8of. 

Sankara and Kum&rila— little his- 
torical evidence about and sources 
thereof 206. 

—account of life, works and tra- 
vels of 213ft 
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Sankara — controversy of with Man- 
dana MiSra 2x4. 

—date of 2i8f. 

— death of 217. 

— doctrines of 2i2f and result 
therefrom 217. 

— foundations of 4 Math as by 215. 

. — greatness of 215. 

- — Native place and date of 213. 

— Prof. Pathak's internal and ex- 
ternal authorities about date of 

218. 

— views of Vidy&ra^ya and Venka- 
teSvara on date of — not correct 

219. 

— why Prachchhanna Buddha and 
causes of his success 212I 
Sankarad vij aya — inference from 

statement of — about KumUrila 207 
Sankaragana, son and successor 
of jLakshmaria 136. 

^arada Harbilas 14, 37. 

Sashka of Karnasu varna 139. 

§asi 23ff. 
i§a$ibhava 25. 

Satrughna 272* 274, 287, 295. 
^auraseni 3. 

!§SUu, king of Kira 107. 

&kambhara 36!, 
fekambarl — family of 35* 
S&liv&hana 80. 

§&tav$hana, Andhra Emperor 134. 

SUa 345f- 

Slla and Apar&jita-foot-note on 82, 
— Bhoja’s successor 79. 

§ilSditya 75* 

Sisodias 4. 

§iva cult* revival of 2. 

Sivadesha 41* 

Siva worship prominent 116, 203f. 
— worship origin and history of — 

204. 

Sivaji 3, 72I 

— belonged to Northern Rajput 
family of Sisodias 324^ 


§iv&lik hills 355, 40. 

Siyaka or §ii Harsha, son of Vairi- 
simha — exploits of 119. 

— date of ii8£E. 

Srauta Sdtras 54, 60. 

—dictum of 58. 

Sri chandra 93. 

Srlvallabha, son of Krishna 101. 
Suchibhava 25. 

Suchivarman 8x. 

ShdrakamalSkara 44, 48* 312. 

— refutation of Varjpa dictum in 
^ 3i5- 

Stdras, agriculture occupation of 

183. 

— and others drinkers 212. 
SuktunSn 41. 

Sunahotra 58. 

Sunahiepa 272. 

T 

Tafik kingdom — account and iden- 
tification of — mentioned by Su- 
laimau 163. 

TailapSla 120, 15X. 

Takk&na 35, 37. 

Taka 23. 

Takshafeia 292! 

TantrapSla 159. 

TSntric worship — disappearance of 

2 

Tapas and sarmyftsa 199L 
Tapasvis origin and growth of 200. 
Taura 25, 55- 
Taxes — system of 230, 

Temples of favourite deities — 
custom of building of 197! 
Th&nesar 29* 

Tod, Col. 7, 13, 16, asS, 50, 7of, 
73ff, 78ft 90, 98I, 117, *59. 338f 
34*- 

Tod's Annual 9. 

— B&jast£n 14. 

Tomara 40. 4a. 
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Tod's Kingdoms at Delhi-— history 
of 159- 

Town— general administration of 

236. 

Traditions — reliability of— of Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas 2608. 
Transubstantiation — doctrine of 12 
Trasadasyn $8f, 271, 274, 276, 283f, 
290, 296. 

TrilochanapEla — date of 157. 
Tpiksha 59. 

Tritsus 269. 

Tunga REshtrakflta 141. 

Turnshka 104. 

— in S&garatala — explanation of 

XX2f 

Turvalas 276#, 28xff, 397f. 

— progress of 288. 

u 

Udayana 21. 

Udepur 24. 

— Museum library 23, 

— Pragasti 15, 50. 

U. P. and Oudh under Kanauj 
Emperors 160. 

Upanishad Chhtndogya 287. state- 
ment in 26f. 

Uttahka legends in Mbh 63, 67. 

V 

Vadhryagva 295. 

Vadhvaryalva 60. 

VEghila55. 

VEguri 41. 

Vaidya— points of difference of— 
from Pargitar s6off. 

Vairisimha, successor of Ratnfc- 
ditya 115. 

— Vajrata, successor of Kpsh^a- 
t*ja 1 19. 

— date of — n8f. 

VaifaxnpEyana iSt 


Vaifyas formed one caste, no minor 
distinctions 177, 

— non-drinkers 202. 

— originally agriculturists; left it 

xSz. 

Vajradiman, a Kachchavftha Chief 

xo8. 

VEkpati chauhEna 159. 

— alias Munja — date of ii8f. 

— son and successor of Slyaka— ac- 
count and exploits of 120. 
V&kpatirSja 93^ 

Valabhl 72, 75. 

VElmikI 272. 

Vamia Bh&skara 16, 25, 91. 
Vanrija, ancestors, birth, founda- 
tion of Empire at AnhiiwEda and 
Date of ii4f. 

VSpyata, grandfather of GopEla 140. 
VarEha Mihira 34, 39. 

Vararuchi 34. 

VardhamEna 40, 42, 

Vardhanas 3. 

Varendeka 42. 

Varendu 36, 40^ 

Varmas of Kanauj 4, 

Varpa dictum — date of^3i6f. 

' Vamas Brahmins and Sddras 
only ' — origin and examination 
of the dictum namely-— 312®, 
Varpas — historical comment on 313! 
Vasis^ha xaf, 52, sdff, 269®, 

— bom of Urvagi 86. 

Vfisudeva VEhman— legends of 35. 
— sussanian king 37. 

Vatsa (Allahabad) 104. 

Vatsarftja, son of Devaiakti— date 
and conquest of Kanauj of — xooff 
VEyu PurEpa 58! 

Vedic literature 261. 

Velankar, Prof. H. D. 349. 
VelBkulas — interpretation of 40. 
Vena 60. 

Vefcgi kingdom x6i. £3, 

Vernaculars* modem, beginning of 
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Vidarbha or Boar, 40, 43, 103, 

Vigraha 93. 

VigrahapSla 1 , nephew and sue* 
cessor of DevapSla — date and ac- 
count of 141. 

VigrahapSla II, successor of 
GopSla II, 1 41. 

VigrahapSla III, made Amaga- 
chhi grant 14 1 

VigraharSja, son of SimharSja 94, 

96! 

Vijaya, successor of Nannuka — 
date of 125. 

VijfiSneSvara $iK, 62, 3x6, 330. 

■—theory of Kshatriya gotras of— 
a misconception 87, 325. 

VikramSrka — date of n6._ 

Vikrama 2of. 

■ — Saka 2of. 

Villagers — description of— in difler- 
ent grants, 233f. 

VinaySditya 154, 182. 

Vindhya 41. 

Vindhyagakti 161. 

ViprakulSnandana, well applied to 
BappS 347, 

Virata 42, 

ViSSladeva 20f. 

Vishfluvardhana 59. 

Vishiiu worship, prominent in Hin- 
duism 2. 

Vi&v&mitra 15, 56ft 27 iff 296. 

VithikS, meaning of 237, 

VySsa z8f, 29. 

Vyaghramukha, Chapa family king 
ruling at Bhinm&l 99!, 


W 

Walid Khalif 79. 

Wars — good result of 2571 
— international— effect of 256ft. 
—occasional, lead to progress 225. 
West Coast kingdoms 161 
William the conquerer 328. 

Words — good and bad meanings 
of — ; latter later growth 43. 

Y 

Yadus 276ft, 281ft, 297I 
—settlement and progress of 286ft. 
Yadn VamSa separate fromChandra 
VamSa 24. 

YSdavas 16, 286I 
— early history of 324. 

Y&jfiavalkya 28. 

— smyiti 50. 

Yamakoti 42. 

YaSaskaradeva 158. 

Yafiovarman, son of Harsha 139, 

154. 207. 

— exploits and date of i25f. 

— Chandel 107. 

Y&sana 42, 

Yantika 23, 25. 

Yavanas 4, 30. 

Yay&ti 270, 277s, 287^ 297!. 
Yudhish^hira 20. 

— laka 2of. 

Yue-chi 6, 8. 

YuvaiSja II, brother and successo 
of t§ahkaragaya and contempo- 
rary of Mnfija 136. 

Yuvanafvt. 58! 
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